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170 
171 


127 
177 
123 
169 
185 

92 


in 49 Cities 
City Budget 
Salary Increases 


Policemen 
New York 


Provide 


Reopened 


Street Commissioners in New York Vil- 


lages 
Schools 
Recent Books on Public Education 
Building Project Void 
Building Schools Without Bonds 
Water Department Aids Education 


Sewers and Sewage Disposal 
Status of Sewage Treatment, Mo 
Third Treatment Plant, Alliance, O. 
Borough Liable for Damages 
Control of Odors 
Cost Analysis of Sludge Plant 
Why Charge for Sewerage Service 
Privately Operated Public Utilities 
When Connection Is Impractical 
Three Areas Assessable as One 
For Tight Sewer Pipe Joints 


Sewage Screening, Rochester 

Sewer Explosions, Newburgh, N. Y 
Mar., 107; 

Electric Control in Disposal 

Sewer Project Vitiated 


Sewerage in Illinois 

Disposal of Screenings, Allentown 
Few Treatment Plants in Indiana 
Joint Treatment Plant, Yonkers 

A New Wisconsin Sewage District 
Dry Basin Type Sewage Ejectors 
Sewer and Conduit Rods 
Storm-Water Pumping -Station 
Mechanical Scavengers, Milwaukee 
Laying Sewers to Avoid Trees 
Laying House Drains Under Streets 
Septic Tanks, Nampa, Idaho 

To Hasten Sludge Digestion 

New Treatment Plant, E. Rochester 
Park Commission Uses Sludge 
Sewers in Center of Street 

2,800 Miles of Sewers in Berlin 
Sewage Treatment, Rhode Island 
Preventing Gas Accumulations 
To Prevent Backing-Up 

Septic Tanks for Sewage Disposal 
New Treatment Works, Hanover, 
Sludge Used on Golf Course 
Gardening and Dumping at Sea 
Sludge Used by Farmers 

Sludge from Dump Used on Lawns 
Sewage Treatment in West Virginia 
Sewage Farm in Australia 
Aeration for Water and Sewage 

A New Ammonia Feeding Apparatus 


Sidewalks—-See Streets 


Pa. 


to 


Signs, Street and Rural—-See Billboards 


Skyscrapers 
Skyscrapers and Spaciousness 
Must We Soon. Travel Vertically? 


Balky Buildings, Crowded Streets 
Street Noises and Skyscrapers 
Smoke Abatement 
Smoke Nuisance 
Wholly “Smoke! 
The Impression Your City Makes 

Snow Removal 
Work in Various Cities 
Keeping Minnesota Roads Open 
New High-Speed Snow-Plow 
Minnesota Ready 
Items on Snow Removal 
Wausau, Wis., Solves Problem 
Business Section, New Britain 
Removal or Prevention? 
Street Sweeper and Snow Brush 
Street Cleaning and Sprinkling 
New Department of Sanitation 
Cost Keeping for Street Cleaning 


from Laundry 


New York Bound to Become Cleaner 


Really Clean Streets, Toronto 
Units of Measurements 

Degree of Cleanness 

Costs in Kenosha 
Americanization and Street Cleaning 
Association Genuinely Assists 
Minimizing Flusher Nozzle Repairs 
Fine Reduces Street Litter 

Prizes for Trash Can Designs 
The Trash Can Beautiful 

An Analysis of Street Cleaning 
Sanding of Street Commended 
229.97 Miles of Streets Cleaned 
New Orleans After Mardi Gras 
Litter Baskets or Trash Cans 
Albany, Ore 

Street Cleaning—Why and How 
Costs of Hand Cleaning, Toronto 
Effect of Automobiles on Costs 
Association Aids in Oak Park 
Municipal Housekeeping, Part I 
Teamwork in Street Cleaning 
From Hand to Machine Methods 
Slipperiness from Flooding 

See also Snow Removal 


Street Lighting—See Lighting 


Street Naming and Numbering 
South American City Renumbered 
New System, Evansville 





Issue 
and Page 
Apr., 107 

yr., 170 
June, 144 
Apr., 189 
May, 173 
June, 97 
June, 127 
Jan., 7 
Jan., 139 
Jan., 195 
Feb., 7 
Feb., 129 
Feb., 145 
Feb., 170 
Feb., 187 
Feb., 187 
Feb., 201 
Mar., 101 
Apr 96 
Mar., 137 
Mar., 183 
Apr ll 
Apr., ll 
Apr., ll 
Apr., 87 
Apr., 147 
Apr., 195 
Apr., 197 
Apr., 197 
Apr., 199 
May, il 
May, ll 
May, 11 
May, 11 
May, 11 
May, 11 
May, ll 
May, 111 
May, 147 
May, 185 
May, 189 
May, 191 
June, 11 
June, 11 
June, Il 
June, 11 
June, 11 
June, 89 
June, 149 
June, 191 
June, 197 
Mar., 89 
May, 130 
May, 157 
June, 118 
Jan., 189 
Feb., 122 
Apr., 149 
Jan., 19 
Jan., 133 
Jan., 213 
Feb., 11 
Feb., 19 
Feb., 112 
Mar., 19 
Mar., 115 
Mar., 199 

Jan., 95 
Jan., 142 
Feb., 19 
Feb., 108 
Feb., 165 
Mar., 19 
Mar., 19 
Mar., 139 
Apr., 21 
Apr 21 
Apr., 21 
Apr., 21 
Apr., 21 
Apr., 130 
May, 21 
May, 21 
May, 21 
May, 21 
May, 21 
May, 121 
June, 21 
June, 21 
June, 21 
June, $3 
June, 119 
June, 131 
June, 183 

Jan., 215 
Feb., 156 





INDEX TO SUBJECTS—Continued 


Issue 


Issue 
and Page 


and Page 


Issue 


Streets (Boulevards, Highways, Pave- 
ments, Roads, Sidewalks) 
Sweepers Used in Repair Work 
Highway Statistics, 1928 
Sight Distance in Middle Ages 
Transportation, Soviet Republic 
Creosoted Pine Posts for Guard-Rail 
Shoulders Safe for Parking 
Machine Finish on Salvage Job 
Contractors Must Make Profit 
A Plea for Sidewalks 
Sense Saves Dollars 
10,000 Feet Above Sea-Level 
Bituminous Concrete Construction 
A Safety Intersection 
American Highways in Poland 
Concrete Pavement Repair 
Asphalt Producers Institute 
Lien Upon Automobile 
Encroachment in a Street 
Barrier by Embankment 
Passing of the Rocking Manhole 
New Portable Centrifugal Pump 
Road Building Circulates Money 
Renting a Paved Road ; 
$4 for 10 Days’ Road Work 
A New Kind of Thoroughfare 
County Testing Laboratory 
Protecting the Parking Strip 
Hot-Mixed Pavement, California 
Paving Brick Specifications 
Cut-Out Repairs, Resurfacing 
Construction Programs, 1930 Feb., 
Use of Highways Feb., 
Gasoline and Automobile Tax Revenues Feb. 
Street Railroad Ground Assessable Feb., 
A One-Man Patrol Grader Feb., 
New Heavy-Duty Power Grader 
Bituminous Macadam Road 
Five Blocks of Buildings Moved 
Dustless Parking Space Provided 
Calcium Chloride, Ann Arbor 
Oil for Maintenance, Wabash, Ind. 
Asphalt Filler for Brick Pavements 
International Highway Chain 
Chicago’s Boulevard System 
Color for City Sidewalks } 
Street Spaces May Not Be Vacated for 
Private Benefit Mar., 
Two Phases of Local Improvements Mar., 
Cold Process Asphalt Emulsion Mar., 
Street Sweeper and Snow Brush Mar., 
New Portable Asphalt Plant Mar., 
A Combination Asphalt Heater 
Laying Dust on Unpaved Streets 
Embankments Insure Flood Control Apr., 
Construction of Drains, Michigan Apr., 
Cold-Laid Asphalt Paving Mixtures... Apr., 
Improvements in Street Repairs 
Washboards 
New Road Along Puget Sound 
Streets and Highways, Iceland 
Property Owner Held Liable for Side- 
walk Accident Apr 
Railroad Not Compelled to Construct 
Street Over Right-of-Way. Apr., 
Maintenance Scrapers Apr., 
Concrete Expansion and Contraction Apr., 
A High-Speed Scraper Apr., 
All-Steel, Three-Speed Roller 
Premoulded Expansion Joints 
An Adjustable Road Maintainer 
Bituminous Trunk Highways, Minn 
Brick Specifications, Pennsylvania 
Gravel, Bituminous Upkeep Costs 
Statistical Story in Booklet 
Paving Costs in Manistee 
Stage Construction of Highways 
Street Scenes, Havana 
Canal Street, New Orleans 
Cost of Paving Strip 
New Tar and Asphalt Kettle 
A Railroad Asphalt Plant May, 
Brick Construction, Hoisington June, 
Hard-surfaced Roads Without Burden- 
some Taxation June, 
Pavement Openings, Restoration June, 
Low-Cost Roads Successfully Built June, 
Quantity or Quality? es 
New Reward Bridge, Michigan. June, 
Road Construction, Brazil June, 
Municipal Plant Resurfaces June, 
Longer Life for Pavements June, 
Legal Authority Needed June, 
South Bend Re-Uses Old Pavements June, 
1,600 Carloads of Materials June, 
Flooding from Reconstructing Street June, 
Slipperiness from Flushing June, 
An Innovation in Wheels June, 
A 6,000-Pound Crusher June, 
Crawler Truck and Gravel Loader June, 
Tar and Asphalt Melting Kettles June, 
A New Asphalt Emulsion June, 


Street Signs—See Billboards 


8 and Wading Pools, Bathing 

Beaches 

Beach and Pool Standards 

Pool Sanitation, Portland, Ore 

City Not Liable for Negligence 

Wading Pools 

Wading-Pool Sanitation 

Racer Slides 

A New Device for Pools 


Taxation—-See Finance 


Jan.., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
an., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan. 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 


Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 
Feb., 


Feb., 
Mar., 


Apr., 


May, 
May, 
May, 
May, 
May, 
May, 
May, 
May, 


Jan., 
Feb., 
Mar., 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 


Jan., 3 
Jan., 2 


Feb., 3 


Mar., 2 


Il 
ll 


Taxpayer’s Dollar, The 
Jan., 179; Feb., 175; Mar., 
169; May, 163; June, 171 

Tourist Camps—See Recreation 


Traffic Control and Pacilitation 
Ban on Billboards Urged 
Accident Experience of Operators 
A Plea for Sidewalks 
Through Streets 
A Safety Intersection 
Street Safety Posters 
Speed on Safety Basis 
Through Highways Often Repented 
Hospital Bills of Traffic 
Parking Garages for Newark Shoppers Jan 
Uniform Control in Westchester 
Staggered Parking in Detroit 
Highway Safety Measures Suggested 


165; Apr., 


Jan., 


Arterial Highways for Modern Needs 
Uniform Vehicle Code and Model Traffic 
Ordinance Jan., 
Jan., % 
Jan., 3 
Jan., 


Easily Installed Street Markers 
Flexible Rubber Traffic Signals 
Three-Color Traffic Lights 
Parked Cars Handicap Fire Fighting 
Lowered Automobile Death-Rates 
Enforceable Traffic Ordinance 
Educating Public to Dangers 
Community Effort Reduces Fatalities 
Study of Traffic Accident Problem 
New Type Safety Zone at Detroit 
Safety Through Traffic Control 
Safety by Admonition 
Where Traffic Wasn't Controlled 
Regulations for Postal Employees? 
Safety Program Urged 
For Heavier Fines, Better Judges 
Speed and Safety at Bridge Approach 
Planning for the Motor Age 
White Metal Traffic Line Markers 
Safety Zone and Crosswalk Markers 
Dustless Parking Space 
Time to Paint Up the Roads 
Motoring a Privilege, Not a Right 
What Lessons Has Winter Taught? 
Flexible Traffic Control Plans 
Parking Restrictions 
Installing Warning Devices 
sles of Safety Advocated 
Overhead Lighting for Safety Zones 
Lights for Bridge Entrances 
City Not Held Liable for Car Theft 
A Fact-Finding Traffic Survey 
An Alternation Street Plan 
High-Efficiency Signaling 
Split Amber Feature 
Vehicle-actuated Control 
Three-Period Signal Timer 
Reflecting Type Traffic Signs 
Traffic and Safety Conference 
To Discontinue Non-Conforming Signals May, 
Townless Highways May, 
Picking and Training Officers 
They Shall Not Park! 
A Tale of Two Crossings 
New Safety Island Design 
Convictions for Traffic Accidents 
Bulky Buildings, 
Traffic-Lane Markers 
Control of Land Use Essential 
teports on Traffic Facilitation 
New Automobile Every Six Seconds 
Regulation by State Commission 
Police Attack Accident Problem 
Synchronous Control Stays in Step 
See also Accident Prevention 
Transportation 
Transportation, Soviet Republic 
Deeper Waterway for Trenton 
Huge Pier Terminal at Baltimore 
State Control of Water Terminals 
Transit Facilities by Special Assessment Feb., 
Obstruction by Street Railway Tracks. Feb., 
Regulation of Interstate Busses 
Street Railway Ground Assessable 
Contract Not Governed by 
Acts 
Auto Ferry Urged in Club Program 
Street Over R. R. Right-of-Way 
The Camden Municipal Bus Terminal 
Tree Planting—See Forestry 
Unemployment Problem 
An Aid in Unemployment 
Reclamation of Blighted Districts 
Is Your City Doing Its Utmost? 
Suggestions from Philadelphia 
Program Needing Combined Efforts 
The Cincinnati Plan 
Increase in Relief Expenditures 
Public Works Construction 
Depressions Not Acts of Providence 
Forest Work for Unemployed 
Utilities—See Public Utilities 
Wading Pools—See Swimmirg Pools 
Waste Collection and Disposal 
Waste Crank-Case Oil Burned 
Holyoke Divided into Zones 
Horse-drawn and Motor Equipment 
Collection in North Platte, Nebr. 
City Outgrowing Collection System 
Change in System in New Bedford 
Garbage Hauled 31 Miles by Rail 
From Crankease to Incinerator 
Disposing of a City’s Trash 
Pneumatic Ash Conveyor 


Signals 


Commerce 


Jan., 


Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Victims Jan., 


Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 


May. 
May, 
May, 
May, 
May, 
Crowded Streets May, 
May, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 
June, 


Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 
Jan., 


Feb., 
Feb., 


Mar., 
Apr., 
Apr , 
May, 


Jan., 
Apr., 


92 

99 
107 
107 
129 
130 
132 
136 
153 


155 


Fredericksburg Furnishes Free Cans 
Householder Pays in Palo Alto 
Costs in Fort Smith 
Storms, Cars, Add to Collections 
14-Year-Oid Incinerators 
Three New Incinerators, 
Units of Measurement 
Privately Operated Public Ut 
Garbage Fed to Hogs in Phoenix 
Three Separations in Norfolk 
Berkeley Charges for Collection 
Handling Garbage at a Profit 
Not Public Health Function 
Salvage from Rubbish Collection 
Disposal Methods Change 
Window Card Calls Collector 
Cleanly Disposal of Refuse 
Generating Steam at Incinerator 
Over 6,700 Cans Each Colleetion 
Costs at Long Branch, N. J 
Incinerator Operated by Contract 
Attention to Details, 
Wake-Up and Clean-Up Weeks 
Incinerator Near City Hall 
Incinerating Municipal Refuse 
Rubbish Must Be Placed in Bags 
Variety of Equipment 
Refuse and Garbage Incinerated 
Dustless Collection of Refuse 
Salvage from Refuse, Los Angeles 
Incineration Solves Problem 
Non-Clogging Centrifugal Pumps 
Dustless Ash Collection 
Collection Costs in Toronto 
17,000 Tons in 305 Days 
Relative Costs for Three Years 
Disposal Costs, Allentown 
Municipal Housekeeping, I 
Havana Has Modern System 
Incinerator Becomes Real Utility 
Negligence in Maintaining Dump 
An Easily Loaded Refuse Truck 
Waterfront Development 
Ocean Promenade, Daytona Beach 
Plans for Notable Development 
Private Wharves 
Diesel Handles Excavation at Low Co 
Water-Supply and Water-Works 
Pipe Locator Used in Leavenworth 
Valve Records on Cards, Drawings 
He Worked Like a Beaver! 
New Water-Supply, Wellston, 
Tests for Meter Reader 
Unpolluted Suppiy for Tuscaloosa 
Aims of Purification Building 
Fire Insurance Penalty Removed 
New Dry Chemical Feed Machine 
Valve Cards Indexed 
Coordinates to Locate Valves 
Truck and Trencher, Portland 
Supplies from National Forests 
Tools for Testing Cast Iron Pipe 
Hard Texas Water Softened 
Automatic Air Relief Valves 
Softening for Small Municipalities 
Reservoir Regulations, Newburgh 
Adequate Aqueducts 
Gravity Supply, Franklin, 
Increasing Revenue, Meter 
Chlorination of Gravity Supply 
Indiana Drilled-Well Water-Supply 
Finances, New York State 
Operation of Water-Works Truck 
Cemetery Entrance Tower Houses Wat 
Supply Tank 
Additional Water for Los 
Cast Iron Pipe, Thickness, Weight 
Re-Sanding Proposed for Filters 
Meters “ested Before Installation 
Rates Collected Alternately 
Stop Every Water-Tank Leak 
Knowledge of Flow Tests Helpful 
Iron Removal and Softening 
City Held Liable for 
Bursting of Water-Main 
Self-Oiling, Weatherproof 
Financing Water-Main Extensions 
Continuous Reading and Billing 
Unaccounted-for Water 
Extensions Financed from Rates 
Procedure for Billing Division 
Water Costs Less Than Newspapers 
Pipe Jacked Under Embankment 
70,000 Feet of Cast Lron Pipe 
Eliminating Tastes and Odors 
Two New Pumps 
Vitrified Clay Filter Blocks 
Canadian Operating Cost Data 
Careful Selection of Meters 
Collecting for Water, Buffalo 
Testing Large Meters in Place 
Free Water, Municipal Departments 
New Supply for Residential! Town 
Adequate 
First Earth 


Brooklyn 


ities 


Cologne 


Ohio 


Tenn 
Systems 


Angeles 


Turbine 


Dam Since the Flood 
Department Aids Civie Education 
Tons of Dirt from Water-Mains 
New System of Aeration 
A New Ammonia Feeding Apparatus 
4 Chlorine Control Machine 

Who's be! (portraits) 
Pages 9 , 2, Jan., Feb., 
9, 15, 25, her May, June 

Zoning and Planning Notes 
Jan., 189; Feb., 181; Mar., 
177; May, 169; June, 177 


Mar. ; 


179; A 


Typhoid Death 


and Page 
Feb vv 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb., 
Feb 
Mar 
Mar., 
Mar 
Mar., 
Mar 


Feb 
Feb 
t May 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Jar 
Jan 
Jan 
Jan 
Feb., 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb., 
Feb 
Mar., 
Mar 
Mar., 
Mar 
Mar., 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
Mar 
eT 
Mar., 
Mar 
Mar 
Apr., 
Apr 
Ap 
Apr 
Ap 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
Apr 
May 
May, 
May, 
May 
May 


May 
M 4N 
May 
May 
May, 
June 
June 
June 
June, 
June 
June 


Income for All Water-Works June, 


June 
June 
June 
June, 
June 
June 


PP 


pr., 














Albert Lea, Minn. 


on Arbor, ; Mich, 


BI “9 mfield, N. s. 
M ' 


p= ABS =A ea 


The Bronx, New beneel city 
H 


Index 


Issue 
and Page 


Cedar Pails, Ia. 


Snow ret Jan 
Codar Rapids, Ia. 
Codificat rdinances Fel 
Champaign, m1. 
Snow removal Jan 
Salvaging concrete pave 
ment June, 
Chastesten, 8. C. 
reserving ol architec 
‘ Feb 
Water meter reading and 
billing May 
Charlestown, W. Va. 
Sewag reatment June 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Easter sunrise lebration Apr 
Chesaning, Mich, 
Reward bridge June, 
Chicago, od 
Planetar Jan 
Safe spe d allowed Jan 
I sanaled situation Jan 
Financial difficulties an 
alvzed Feb 
Park and boulevard sys- 
tem Mar 
Sewage treatment plant Mar 
Fiseal methods Mar 


tepairs to flusher nozzles Apr., 


Taxpayers to the rescue 


Recreation progran May 

me guide May 

I headquarters June 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

ew subdivision rules Feb 


Recreation system Mar 
Lighting for safety zones. Mar., 
Stabilizing employment Apr 


Resanding for water filters Apr 


Employment sts sbilizati ion Apr , 


Police training for firemen Apr 


City manager resigns May 

Water-works _ billing May, 

New manager June 
Clairton, ~~ 

Snow r Jan 
Cleve! and, “Ohio 

Budgeting Jan 

Manager expelled by ma 

chine Feb 


New City Club building Feb 


Re ssons for manager's dis 


ussal Feb 
Moo nlighted art mu- 
seul! Mar 
Health work Mar 
Street lighting Apr., 


Traffic in Public Square May, cove 


Zoning ordinance June 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
snow remova Jan 
Clifton, N. J. 
ow removal Jan 
Coldwater. Mich. 
Snow removal Jan 
Cologne, Germany 
Refuse collection Apr 
ag mene Springs, Colo. 
rport runway Jan 


Columbia City, Ind. 
Drilled-well water-supply Mar 
Columbus, Ohio 
Automatic chlorination Mar 


Concord, N. H. 


Charging for water June, 


Sludge disposal June 


Corning, N. Y. 


Snow removal Feb., 


Cuyahoga County, Ohio 
Delinquent taxes Feb 
Dallas County, Texas 


Better Town contest Mar., 


Danvers, Mass. 
Meter testing June 
Daytona Beach, Fila. 


Ocean promenade Jan., 1 


Dearborn, Mich. 


Fire-alarm station Mar., 


Denver, Colo. 


Plans for play May 
Charging for water June 
Transplanting trees June, 
Tennis at night June, 
Air Rating June, 1 


De Rio, Texas 


Garbage collection Jan., 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Recreation program June, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Staggered parking Jan., 

Paving parking strip Feb., 

New safety zone Feb., 

Radio in police work Feb., 

Swimming pool June, 
Dover, Del. 

City-manager charter Apr., 


Duluth, Minn. 

Boy traffic patrols May, 
Dundee, England 

Municipal cost accounting Jan., 
Dunellen, N. J. 

Sewage disposal works May, 





to Places 


East Cleveland, Ohio 
Best Orange. N. J. 
Ne 


OSE Independence, Kans. 
East Rochester, N. Y. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Iowa City, Towa 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Ti. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


School reforestation project 
Larger playgrounds 


Recreation department 
Moving giant trees 


Fitchburg, ‘Mass 


Municipal play provisions 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Sinking-fund management 


Recreation standards 
Street-cleaning costs 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Fort Thomas, Ry. Recreation development 


Fredericksburg. Va. Sludge used in parks 


Lawrence, Kans. 
Ghantes water- mains 

Lawrence Farms, Westchester 

Grand Island, N. , # 
T 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Branch, N. J. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Herrison Oounie, Miss. 
mber bridge construction May 


Salvage from rubbish 

Parks and playgrounds 
Los Angeles County, Calif. 
y embank- 


Architecture of fire-houses 


Macomb County, Mich. 
Herkimer, N. Y. Construction of drains 
Industrial "meters tested 


" New sewage district 
Illustrated monthly 


Hoisington, Kans. 


Garbage collcetion 


Ma lewood, N. J. 


Controlling a fire siren 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


Sewage treatment 


Historical pageant 


Tercentenary pageants 


Hutchinson, N. Y. Temporary tax loans 
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June, 
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June, 
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Issue 
and Page 
Melbourne, Australia 
Sewage farm June, 149 
Melrose, Mass. 
Recreation areas Feb., 15 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Garbage collection Feb., 17 


Mexico City, Mexico 
Monument to an Indian. . Jan., 131 


Miami, Fla 
Generating steam at incin- 
erator Apr., 19 
Seminole village June, 13 
Michigan 


Sewage and garbage disposal 
may be private utilities..Feb., 170 
Roadside beautification June, 140 
Middlesex County, Mass. 


Police school Feb., 21 
middleton, Wis. 

New sewage district Apr., 147 
Middletown, Conn. 

Sludge disposal June, 11 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Annual report Jan., 179 


Better living conditions Feb., 98 
Rates collected alternately Apr., 7 
More about annual report Apr., 171 


Mechanical scavengers Apr., 199 

Buying fireworks June, 161 
Mineola, N. Y¥. 

Hangars at Roosevelt 

Field Mar., 128 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Police on air Feb., 21 

Truck operation Feb., 141 

Survey of police force Mar., 5 

Municipal cost accounting Mar., 141 

A poet’s stone June, 139 
Minnesota 

Snow removal Jan., 132 

Pavement repair Jan., 137 

Ready for snowstorms Feb., 11 

Bituminous roads May, 13 

Typhoid control June, 175 
Missouri 


Status of sewage treatment Jan., 7 
Montclair, N. J 


Rubbish collection May, 19 

Meter testing June, 7 
Montreal 

Mooring mast June, 169 
Nampa, Idaho 

Septic tanks May, ll 
Newark, N. J. 

Parking garages Jan., 155 

Airport income Feb., 173 
New Britain, Conn. 

Snow removal Mar., 19 
Newburgh, N. Y. 

Reservoir regulations Mar., 7 

Sewer explosions Mar., 107 


Omission from sewer article Apr., 96 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Garbage collection Jan., 17 
Street cleaning June, 131 
New Jersey 
Advantages of consolida- 
tion Jan., 134 
Hudson River bridge plans Feb., 161 
Billboards to be taxed Apr., 101 
Forest work 4 unem- 


ployed May, 144 
Effective planning power May, 171 
Traffic regulation June, 102 


New Orleans, La. 
Disrespect for traffic laws Feb., 140 
Criminal Courts Building Mar., 111 


Disposal of refuse Mar., 155 

Improvement Association Apr., 21 

Street cleaning May, 21 

Canal Street rejuvenated M ay, 153 

Swimming pool June, 158 
Newport, R. I. 

Winter fires Apr., 128 

City Hall June, 124 
New Smyrna, Pia. 

Kitchen midden June, 94 


New York City 
Consolidation of depart- 


ments Jan., 
Board of Estimate salaries Js an., 177 
Clean-up campaign Feb., 19 
Rebuilding slum areas Feb., 159 
Hudson River bridge plans Feb., 161 
Health report Feb., 170 
Summary of final action on 

budget Feb., 179 
Motorcycle police Mar., 112 
Plan for Battery Park Mar., 114 
East Side cleans up Mar., 118 
Fiscal methods Mar., 165 
Health Department's or- 

ganization Mar., 175 
Child accident deaths Apr., 
Seaplane base Apr., 167 
Civie center-airport pro- 

posed Apr., 167 
Budget reopened Apr., 170 
Health centers Apr., 173 
To conform traffic signals May, 23 
Gift of trees June, 127 
Replanning the city June, 136 
Space for play June, 138 
Negro housing June, 139 
Police Department June, 154 
Budgetary methods June, 171 


New York State 


Fire dept. age limits Jan., 
Firemen’s uniforms Jan., 
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Drexel Park is one of a group of exclusive 
communities in the vicinity of Philadelphia, 
in which TEXACO Asphalt has been applied 
by the Good Roads Company. 


Road and street surfaces of TEXACO As- 
phalt retain their attractive smoothness for 
years. Fifteen- and twenty-year-old TEXACO 
pavements are to be found in many parts of 
the country. A TEXACO surface absorbs 
traffic impact, sheds water and maintains its 
efficiency at all temperatures. 


rTEXACC 
ASPHALT 


The Texas Company 


ASPHALT SALES DEPT. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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This oa metal mold 








which i | . strong and flexible 


Examine a section of deLavaud cast iron pipe and note the fine and even grain of the 
metal. Laboratory tests have shown that deLavaud pipe combines flexibility with at 
least 25% greater strength. 


The reason for the fine granular structure of deLavaud pipe metal is due to its unique 
process of manufacture. deLavaud pipe is cast in a rapidly revolving cylindrical mold. 
This mold is cooled by a specially constructed water jacket. When the molten iron 
comes in contact with the chilled surface of the mold, the abrupt change of temper- 
ature brings about the uniformly fine division of the iron particles. 


Immediately upon leaving the machines, every length of deLavaud pipe is placed in 
a large annealing oven. Here accurately controlled heat further improves the metal, 
eliminating all possibility of casting strains, and bringing about the flexibility and 
strength that only deLavaud pipe can offer. 


Let us send you the deLavaud handbook which contains complete information about 
deLavaud pipe and fittings. 


United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., Ox Burlington, N. J. 


Branch Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland we co =P Dallas Minneapolis San Francisco 


New York Pittsburgh Buffalo Birmingham Seattle Los Angeles 
Chicago Kansas City 
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W elcome to the Newcomers! 

N this month of January not only 

do we begin a new year, but some 

of us are beginning new careers and 
others new terms of careers well started. 
Welcome to the newcomers to the fold. 
Tue American Crry knows some of the 
problems you are facing. Some of them 
are not so new as perhaps they seem to 
vou. You will find scattered through 
these pages many ideas which are work- 
ing well elsewhere. Make them your 
own, for no one can patent an idea. 

One thing that is particularly appro- 
priate at this time is a message from the 
Mayor—a message of outlook and of ret- 
rospect. Here is your chance when so 
many folks are turning over new leaves 
of various sorts to turn over a few your- 
self and ask your fellow citizens to join 
you at it. This is no place to set down 
a series of sample resolves, with blank 
spaces in which you may fill in your own 
name and that of your fair city. Make 
up your own resolves. 

But embody them in a message of 
greeting to the citizenry. Sum up what 
you set out to accomplish last year and 
what you have achieved. And let it be 
known what you are seeking to accom- 
plish in the new year which is upon us. 


Stimulating Wise 
Municipal Construction 

HE American people are initiat- 

ing one of the most important 

governmental experiments ever 
tried on any considerable scale. For 
many years there have been suggestions 
that public projects could be made to 
constitute an important element of 
stabilization in times of economic de- 
pression. At the instance of President 
Hoover the states and cities of the coun- 
try are about to cooperate with the Fed- 
eral Government to prevent the stock 
market depression from spreading into 
business generally. In this, the cities, as 





“Hintsand Pointers” 
whose Monthly Open Letter to the 
Mayor and City Council of Every- 
town has been one of the most 
popular and practical sfeatures of 
Tue American City during 1929, 
will edit two pages each month dur- 
ing 1930. These will appear regular- 
ly on pages 5 and 21. They will be 
addressed to Mayors and City 
Managers and to Departments of 
Public Safety—but if read also by 
other groups of officials, no penalty 
will be enforced! 











is noted elsewhere in this issue* wil 
play a major role. 

Above all, it 1s essential to the success 
of such a movement that the improve- 
ments be well planned and economically 
administered. This is not only a matter 
of common honesty; it is the essence of 
the President’s program. There seems 
to be a notion that almost any improve- 
ment pays. But most communities can 
point to local enterprises that have been 
abundantly justified and others that 
were total failures. The public is eager 
to have projects of all sorts launched 
Many items that have been deferred for 
many years through lack of public en- 
thusiasm will now be readily approved 
It is the mayor’s or manager’s job, how- 
ever, to see to it that unworthy, ill- 
conceived ventures are not hurried in 
with the rest under the cloak of patriot- 
ism. 


Keeping the People Informed 
N line with the last suggestion, give 
I a thought to the official reporting o! 

last year’s work. City governmental! 
reporting in the past has been famcus 
only for its dullness, its tardiness, its lack 
of imagination, and, on occasion, even 
for obscurantism. 

All of your departments should now 
be working on reports of service ren 
dered last year (unless your fiseal year 
differs from the calendar year). See to 
it that their work is pushed with all de- 
cent haste. Arrange now for a uniform 
editing of all these reports. See to 11 
that they are comprehensive without 
being verbose. 

It might be a good idea to entrust the 
editorship to someone with some publi 
ity sense (though positively not a pro 
fessional publicity man) and have him 
see to it that readable, newsy stories are 
prepared for the press. Have these re- 
leases suitably spaced and appropriately 
timed. One phase of any mayor's 01 
manager’s job is to keep the people in- 
formed of what their city government 1s 
doing 


A Square Deal in 
Assessments for Taxation 
ANY cities are finding it greatly 
to their advantage to have their 
tax valuations periodically over- 
hauled The first criterion of any as- 
sessment is equity. For every citizen 
who wants through “pull” or however 
else to get off easy, there are twenty, nay 
a hundred, who want a fair and square 
deal for all. 


*See page 159. 
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The equalization of tax assessments is 
rendered very much easier and more et 
lective 1f you can call in an outside firm 
of tax valuation engineers. The ap- 
praisal of city real estate is a highly 
technical affair There are a number of 
well-established firms with a broad back- 
ground of experience in this field. There 
ire also a growing number who have lit- 
tle but a high-sounding name to com- 
mend them. In this, as in so many other 
things, inferior quality is false economy 
If this work is worth doing at all, it 
worth doing well. 


In selecting a firm or 
corporation for a tax appraisal cr re- 
valuation, look into their credentials, in- 
quire about their experience, and, if vou 
think it necessary, bond them. 

Few things are more important than 
the equalization of assessments. Par- 
ticularly in cities that are cramped by 
an inflexible debt or tax limit, an hon- 
est, full-value assessment may be a great 
boon Without the slightest raise in the 
tax rate a substantially greater 


LAX 
vield mav be had. 


Is Municipal Non-Partisanship 
Humanly Wrong and 
Logically Unsound? 


] UCIDITY and directness of s} 


peech 
4 have made Ohio’s vigorous Attornev- 
General known to many beyond his state. 
Gilbert Bettman is always worth heeding. 
even though we may differ 


with him 
Elsewhere in this issue* there 


is printed 
municipal non- 
partisanship, and he does it to 


his latest scorching ot 


1 toast 


He is persuaded that “you cannot abolish 
parties in cities and expect to have 
strong parties in the nation any more 


than you can cut the foothills and ex- 


pect to keep the mountains.’ He thinks 
non-partisanship “humanly wrong and 
logically unsound.” 

As for the logic, may it not be that 
those who differ about the tariff or the 
World Court may 


igre In respect to 
municipal objectives, the commonest of 
which are honesty, efficiency, and imagin- 
ation? 
Even Mr. Bettman’s own assumption 
that national parties rest upon local 
machines overlooks such facts is the 


great votes piled up for Mr. Hoover 
in New York City and Cincinnati 
both of 


I ii) 
which the local Republican 
machines have gone lmost completely 
into eclipse. No. The last bloom 
yet to be plucked from this 


political controversy 


h is 


h irdy 
perenni il of 


See page 175 
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correct amount 
of elevated water 


storage for YOUR 
POPULATION? 


Engineering studies, backed by many varied installations, 
have shown that the most economical elevated water stor- 
age capacities may be much different than population 
sizes would indicate. 






















We have been able to assist many municipalities in mak- 
ing splendid showings in attaining minimum water costs 
and better service. 


Sw ee 
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We will be glad to discuss with you how such improve- 
ments can be made and the correct size of elevated stor- 
age for your population. Address our nearest office. 
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CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 





Chicago ‘ 2127 Old Colony Bidg Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bidg. Dallas ; : 3306 Magnolia Bidg. 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal Philadelphia 1616 Jefferson Bidg. Atlanta die 4 ..1014 Healey Bidg. 
Cleveland 2236 Union Trust Bidg. Boston 1501 Consolidated Gas Bidg. San Francisco........ . .1033 Rialto Bidg. 


HORTON TANKS | 


During January we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City. 
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Pipe Locater Used in Leavenworth 
N locating valves in Leavenworth, 
Kans., the distribution record, which 

shows the exact location by measurement 
of all valves, roadway boxes, etc., on the 
system, is first consulted. If valves are 
covered by snow or dirt or by repaving of 
the street, the general location of the 
valve is found by measurement and a 
Darley pipe locater or a Darley magnetic 
dipping needle is then used to indicaté 
the exact position of the valve or road- 
way box. By using this method, little 
trouble is experienced in locating hidden 
valves. 


CHARLES F. 
Superintendent, Water 


LINCK, 
Department 


Status of Sewage Treatment 
in Missouri 

F the 126 cities in Missouri which 

have sewer systems, 19 are on the 
1,000 miles of river which form the east 
and west borders of the state. These 
19 cities have a total population of 
1,260,165, or 77 per cent of the sewered 
population of the state. None of the 
sewage from these 19 cities is treated. The 
importance of the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers as regards sewage disposal 
is very significant when it is realized 
that, if every incorporated city in the 
state had a sewer system, only 22 per 
cent of the sewered population would not 
have these two rivers available for the 
disposal of sewage. 

Routine surveys made by the engineers 
of the State Board of Health bring out 
the fact that 581 of the 707 cities in 
Missouri are without sewers, but these 
581 cities contain only 10.1 per cent of 
the urban population. Also, 76 per cent 
of the urban population is supplied with 
sewer systems but without sewage treat- 
ment. This is due to the fact that the 
largest cities are located on the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers. This condition 
also accounts for the small percentage, 
13.3, of urban population which has sewage 
treatment. A total of 90 per cent of the 
population of incorporated cities has 
sewers available. It is of interest, also, 
to note that 468 per cent of the state 
population is rural. Therefore, only 48 
per cent of the total state population has 
sewers available. 


Intersection Cards and Drawings 
Keep Record of Valves 
NDIANAPOLIS, IND., has a system of 
intersection cards and drawings of inter- 
sections, whereby each valve has an iden- 
tification number, referring’ to the map 
number, intersection number and the par- 
ticular valve at the intersection in ques- 
tion. For instance, valve 37-214-D refers 
to sheet No. 37 of the distribution system 
atlas, which is drawn on a scale of 200 feet 


to the inch on sheets 24 x 36 inches; in- 
tersection No. 214 and valve D 

A 5 x 8-inch valve record card is kept 
in the file of the Maintenance Depart- 
ment, giving the valve measurement from 
property lines, the date set, a description 
of the valve as to size, make and type of 
box, and a space on the back of the ecard 
for a sketch of the location, if nece ssary 
\ drawing of the intersection is also on 
file. Maintenance carry a set of 
drawings of the system drawn to a seale of 
200 feet to the inch, and in case of emer- 
gency, they telephone to Department 
headquarters for the measurements 


crews 


Intersection cards, 5 x 7 inches, showing 
all valves of any particular 
ind giving sizes and measurements, 
now be Ing pre pared by the 
Water Co. 


Intersection 
are 
Indianapolis 
W. ¢ 
Chiet 


MABEE 


Engine 


He Worked Like a Beaver! 
— town of Sharon, Mass., draws an 
excellent and unfailing supply of pure 
water from driven wells in a bog near the 
city, pumping it from the gravel 50 feet 
or more below the surface, where there is 
no possibility of contamination from sur- 
face water. This surface water, however, 
is a help to the pumps, preventing them 
from sucking air at the 
thus giving a full stroke to the 
pumps when high enough. Because of the 
extremely dry weather this summer, the 
surface water failed to do its duty. 

Not long ago the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, which was organized in 1896 
for the protection of birds, added animals 
to its list and brought into the state four 
beavers, two of which were killed by dogs 
almost as soon as liberated. One of the 
others built himself a lodge on the broad 
lower part of the stream which runs 
through the bog, not far from the Sharon 
water-works pumping-station. When the 
water level became low, he came down to 
the outlet of the stream, where a beaver 
dam had been built hundreds of years ago 
and to which Paul Revere had added, 
using the bog as a water-supply reser- 
voir for the Revere Copper Company, 
down-stream at Canton. The beaver 
found the water running through a gap in 
this dam and immediately set to work 
repairing it, raising the water level at the 
outlet some 30 inches or more. To the joy 
of the water department the pipes were 
again sealed, and the pumps worked at 
their old efficiency. 

This was too good to last, however, and 
soon the beaver was being referred to as 
an undesirable alien, was polluting the 
water-supply, harming property by raising 
the water level, and causing general po- 
litical strife. Attempts were made to trap 
the beaver in a specially made humane 
trap, but he refused to be induced to 
enter the trap. Then the dam was ordered 


joints, which it 
seals, 


SEWERAGE 























torn down, but each night the beaver tire- 
lessly builds it up again, and there the 
matter stands. 

The New Water-Supply 
at Wellston, Ohio 


W ELLSTON, Ohio, with a population 
of about 7,000, has been supplied 
1893 with water taken from Little 
Raccoon Creek which was pumped to & 
60,000,000 gallons 
This supply was inadequate and 
unsatisfactory, and in 1925 the city was 
ordered by the State Department of 
Health to improve the supply 

In 1927 a water purification plant was 
constructed which takes its supply from 
the creek and from Lake Alma. The 
creek water is stored in the existing 
60,000,000-gallon reservoir. This supply is 
used to supplement the creek supply and 


since 


storage reservoir of 


capacity 


water from the lake Consumption 
amounts to 600,000 gallons per day. The 
purification plant provides for aeration 
with spray nozzles located on the roof 
of the coagulation basin. Dry feed chem- 
ical machines for lime and aluminum 


sulphate apply chemical to the water 1s 
it enters the mechanically operated mixing 
chambers. Twenty-minute detention 1s 
ifter which the water flows io 


the coagulation basin, which has a deten- 


prov ide d, 


tion period of four hours 
There are filters, having % 
rated capacity of one million gallons daily. 
Thev are of the false-bottom type 
filter bottom. The 
controlled by 
The 
} float valve on 
of the filter tank. The 
capacity ol 70.000 
tank on the 
capacity of 


two f ich 
with 
; patented rate of 
filts 
through an 


discharge 
the 
the 


clear 


ition is 
orifice head on 
orifices 
effluent 
well 
ind the 
the building 


operates a 
line 
gallons, 
roof of 

30,006 


has a 
wash-water 
has a 
gallons 


Phe 


water is sft 


raw and carries very 
little turbidity and little bacterial pollu- 
tion The water stored in the reservoir 


the summer be- 
it is filled in the winter and spring, 
has a de pth of 50 feet with steep sides 


remains cool throughout 


CHUSt 


ind the outlet near the bottom. The 
reservoir is held in reserve until the 
summer time, when the water in the creek 
becomes warm. Then it is used in such 
quantities that the mixed creek and 
reservoir water has a temperature of 


about 15 degrees Centigrade. 

Aside from the softness of the raw- 
water supply, there is the particular ad- 
vantage that its temperature can be cone 
trolled during the summer time 

—Abstract from a by F. E. Sheehan, 
Supt., Water Wellston, Ohio, read 
before the Ohio Conference on 


paper 
Department, 
Eighth Annual 


Water Purification. 
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IN THE HEALTHY CITIES 


Chlorination of Drinking Water 
is Continuous 








. 
S; ATIsT1ICs show that the healthy cities 
always have low typhoid fever rates. Their 
health ofhcers know that a safe water means 
low typhoid. They also know that to assure a 
safe water supply at all times CHLORINATION 


MUST BE CONTINUOUS, 





Tuar’s Wuy they insist on strict chlorina- 


—————— — 


tion control— duplicate chlorinators, care- 





ful operating records and regular chemical 
and bacterial analysis of raw and chlorinated 
water. 

THat’s Wuy over 7,000 W& T Chlori- 
nators have been specified for installation in 
more than 3,500 cities and towns in North 
America. 


THoat’sWuy practically all large American 





cities are installing duplicate chlorinators as 
WEST Vacuum Type MSV Solution Feed 
Chlorinator 


Rugged — Reliable — Accurat ruptions in chlorination. 


a safe- guard against any possibility of inter- 


TTTITITITIT IMRT nL De Geeeaeaecaaia cecesanarens: 


Is Your Chlorinating Equipment in Duplicate? 


OUR STAFF OF TECHNICAL EXPERTS WILL BE GLAD TO 
HELP YOU SOLVE YOUR CHLORINATION PROBLEMS 


“The only safe water is a sterilized water” 


WALLACE && TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 8T. LouIs BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT BOSTON JACKSONVILLE 
CHATTANOOGA CHARLOTTE OKLAHOMACITY PHILADELPHIA SPOKANE OGDEN 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD. , TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 12 
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Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 




















WILLIAM P. LAYNE, 
Water Superintendent 
Slaton, Texas 
(Appointed 1929) 











SS Ee 
J. G@. DELL 
Supt-, Water Works 
Huntingdon, Pa. 
(Appointed 1918) 








ERWIN E. LANPHER 
Managing Engr., Bureau of Water 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Appointed 1926) 





ARTHUR T. COOK 
Gen. Supt., Passaic Consolidated 
Water Co., Paterson, N. J. 
(Appointed 1927) 


























M. G. IRWIN GLEN M. ROMINE 
Supt., Dept. of Water Supt., Water Works 
Norwalk, Ohio Athens, Ohio 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1924) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


The 25th of a Series of Portraits 

of Water-W orks Officials, W hich 

Has Appeared Monthly Since 
January, 1928 











FRANK EMERSON JOSEPH J. PETRANEK 
Supt, Public Works Dept. Commiscsioner of Public Works 
Melrrse, Mass Cicero, Ill 
(Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1924) 
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EARL J. LYNDE 
Supt., Water Dept 
Sierra Madre, Calif 
(Appointed 1929) 
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GEORGE F. MERRILL GEORGE McC. TAYLOR 
Supt., Water Works Supt., Water Dept 
Ware, Mass. Red Bank, N. J 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1923) 


ROY A. WATKINS 
Supt., Water Works 
Pittsburg, Calif 
(Appointed 1924) 














CHARLES T. GILLIARD 
Supt., Board of Public Works 
Andover, Mass 
(Appointed 1928) 

















GEORGE H. HANDWORK 
Supt., Dept. of Public Affairs 
Coatesville, Pa 
(Appointed 1928) 
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CONTRACTION AND 
EXPANSION JOINTS 


for Modern Concrete Roads 


The necessity of providing joints in concrete roads for the 
elimination of irregular cracking is generally recognized. 


Truscon offers improved designs of two types of joints. 
The Truscon Air-Cushion Expansion-Joint is 100% 
efficient, allowing the joints to close completely when 
the pavement expands. 


TheTruscon Dowel Contraction Joint,due to its design, pre- 
vents adjacent concrete slabs from rising above each other. 





Quotations and recommendations will be furnished on request 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Truscon Steel Company of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 
Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 
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Truscon Air-Cushion Expansion-Joint — 
Type “A” —The metallic sides are formed 


around a continuous dowel plate 


Truscon Air-Cushion Expansion-Joint — 
Type “B”—The metallic sides are straight and 
may be punched for the insertion of dowel bars 


Visit the 
TRUSCON 
EXHIBIT 


at Booth 116, Main 
Floor, 1930 Conven- 
tion and Road Show 
A. R. B. A. Adlantic 
City, N. J. Jan. 13—18 


OTHER TRUSCON 
PRODUCTS 
WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
in flat sheets or rolls 


and RIB BARS 
for reinforcement 


STEEL ROAD FORMS 
for rapid construction 


CURB BARS 
for protecting concrete curbs 


Truscon Dowel Contraction Joint — interlocks adjoining 
slabs, preventing rise of one above the other 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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Street Sweepers Used 
on Road Repair Work 
E have recently seen a report that 
in Westfield and Ridgewood, N. J., 
street sweepers are used to scour the sur- 
face of a street which is to be resurfaced. 
All the dust, dirt and other material 
which would interfere with the bond of 
the asphalt with the old pavement is 
swept up and removed. The oil is then 
spread and the fine stone cast on top 
of it. 

After the stone has had a chance to 
work in and has been ironed out by traf- 
fic and the surplus stone has started to 
accumulate in the gutters, the streets are 
gone over with the pick-up sweepers and 
the surplus stone is removed and taken to 
some other street which is to be treated 
in a similar way. The officials claim that 
many hours of hand labor are saved and 
the overhead on the resurfacing job is 
materially reduced. 


1928 Highway Statistics for the 
United States and Europe 

HE United States has found that wa- 

terbound macadam will not stand 
up under auto and truck traffic, and has 
commenced in dead earnest to build 
hard-surface roads, of which there were 
82,800 miles in 1928, and is now surfacing 
approximately 40,000 miles annually at 
cost of a billion and a half dollars, says 
Wainwright Evans, in the Outlook. 

Europe is beginning to realize its splen- 

did waterbound macadam roads must be 
transformed into hard-surface highways. 
The extent of this task is appreciated by 
noting Mr. Evans’ figures presented be- 
low: 


Miles of Road 
U. 8. Europe 





Concrete Be. + Sees 49,000 31 
Bituminous or surface- 

DE <(ubhdtienesctoavce 26,000 2,600 
Paving brick ............. 4,500 ° 
ED. ... cedadaércve ; 3,300 ‘ 
Waterbound macadam ; 76,000 350,000 
ENN «4.4.5 <icasnteve 2,841,200 1,647,369 

Total 3,000,000 2,000,000 


Sight Distance Important on the 
Roads of the Middle Ages 

ODAY, with fast-speeding automo- 

biles, we talk much of sight distance 
on curves as a measure of safety. It is 
interesting to note that a law was passed 
in England in the Middle Ages relative 
to sight distance on the muddy and rutted 
highways of that day. According to the 
law, bushes and trees were felled for 200 
feet on either side of the road to prevent 
the gentle inhabitants of the country from 
rushing out and attacking travelers. The 
first toll for the maintenance of English 
roads was approved by Edward III in 
the fourteenth century. 





Main Highway Destroyed 
to Abate Flood 
CCORDING to an Associated Press 

4 report, a band of unmasked men 
blasted out a portion of the West Dixie 
Highway in the latter part of October near 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla., to release water 
which had accumulated from torrential 
rains during the preceding two weeks and 
had flooded their property. The waters 
were released through a 40-foot gap after 
the men had seized a watchman and set 
off nine boxes of dynamite: The county 
engineers had already opened an inade- 
quate gap through the highway, and it was 
nearby that the illegal breach was made 

This highway fill had acted as a dam 
to impound the waters which had covered 
the Everglades west of the roadway. This 
is a lesson to highway engineers every- 
where to make ample provision for the 
passage of fiood waters where it is known 
that they occur regularly. Ample cul- 
verts, either of corrugated metal or of con- 
crete, should be installed to make it neces- 
sary to cut a main traffic artery over which 
thousands of tons of freight and hundreds 
of humans must necessarily be transported 
yearly. - 


Highway Transportation in the 
Soviet Republic 
dene phat ead of commodities 
in all parts of the USS.R. is a very 
serious problem. There are virtually no 
roads, with the few exceptions where 
stone-paved roads have been built be- 
tween some of the important cities. The 
roads connecting villages and providing 
means of communication with the small 
farms are really nothing but rutted wagon 
trails, there being no attempt to grade the 
roads, and in some cases no bridges are 
provided over the streams. During rains 
these trails become so rutted that the 
peasants automatically shift, back and forth 
onto and off the cultivated fields, with the 
result that a considerable crop area is 
more or less damaged by fall and spring 
travel. 

Winter travel in most of Russia is car- 
ried on by means of sleds. There is a 
tremendous opportunity for the building 
of graded dirt roads in the U'SS.R. These 
roads can be built at a minimum cost 
which will run somewhere between 100 
and 200 rubles per kilometer, not including 
the cost of culverts, bridges or commercial 
waterways. In the Caucasus, camels, 
horses and oxen are all used for transpor- 
tation. A wagon is a very essential part 
of the peasant’s equipment, since he hauls 
all agricultural machinery to and from 
his fields every working day and all prod- 
uce over sometimes a considerable dis- 
tance. 


L. J. FLETCHER, 
Agricultural Engineer, Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., recently returned from Russia. 


HIGHWAY 
DEPARTMENTS 
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Creosoted Pine Posts Salvaged 
for Guard-Rail Construction 














ie some recent guard-rail construction 
in the state of Oklahoma the salvage 
val of treated wood was demonstrated 
in a somewhat unusual manner. Cre- 
osoted posts are the standard of the State 
Highway Department for such construc- 
tion and, in this instance, a section of 
cabled guard rails was to be constructed 
using with these posts two %-inch gal- 
vanized wire cables spaced 14 inches apart, 
the lower line located 16 inches above 
the average ground elevation Some 
creosoted posts which have been in service 
for a number of years as supports for 
timber guard rails were available for this 
work and a careful inspection showed 
them to be in perfect condition. 

The manner in which these posts had 
been framed to permit the placing of a 
2 x 6-inch side rail, and 4 x 4-inch top 
rail, the latter fitting into a V-shaped cut 
in the top of the interfered with 
the attachment of the cables to be used 
in the new construction, but the difficulty 
was overcome by inverting the posts, 
placing the original framed end in the 
ground and leaving the uncut end free for 
ittaching the new cable. 

The wire cable is attached by means 
of % x 10-inch round galvanized cable 
bolt hooks to the roadside faces of the 
round creosoted pine posts. The posts 
are 6 feet long, 6 inches in diameter, 
spaced on 10-foot centers and embedded 
in the ground to a depth of 3 feet. 

The efficiency of the service rendered 
by this type of construction depends 
largely upon the tautness of the cable and 
the dependability and strength of the 
supporting posts. The pull on the end 
posts is equalized by means of galvanized 
anchor plates securely embedded in the 
ground and attached to the posts by 1- 
inch round galvanized rods. <A _ turn- 
buckle is provided with each set of rods, 
thus insuring tautness of the cables. The 
inchor rods and cable attachment pass 
through the body of the post parallel with 
the roadway. The cable attachments con- 
sist of 1l-inch eye-bolts, 24 inches long, 
the cable being looped through the eye. 
Strain posts are provided at 200-foot in- 
tervals, at which locations the continuity 
of the eable is broken and the cable 
ittached to these posts by eye-bolts. 

These posts provide durability and con- 
tinued strength at the ground line where 
decay is most likely to begin and where 
the greatest strain results under sudden 
impact. At the same time the flexibility 
of the wooden posts absorbs and distri- 
butes the impact and minimizes the 
damage resulting from accidents. 


posts, 

















Byron Jackson Multiplex Pumps are installed the water table re- 
‘shown delivering water direct mains practically constant and 
Ito city mains. there is no danger of the water 

falling below the suction reach of 


tiplex pump for the nec 
pressure boost into the mains. In 


SINCE 1872 
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Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
ee ee 8 a Be te) 
San Francisce, Portiand, Salt Lake, Tulsa, Dallas, Pheeni« 


BYRON JACKSO 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


Do you mention Tae American City? Please do. 
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FRED J. McNAIR 


County Engineer, Lake Co. City Engineer County Engineer, Berks Co City Engineer 
Leadville, Colo. Flint, Mich. Reading, Pa Sheridan, Wyo. 
(Appointed 1910) (Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1919) 
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CITY & COUNTY 
ENGINEERING 


One of a Series of Portraits of 
Engineering Officials, Which 
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FRED W. LANG Has Appears d Monthly Since pgp epson 
Soa April, 1928 a 


Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1899) 
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D. M. SULTZ FRANCIS 0. STONE W. SELBY JONES FRED J. PORTER 
County Engineer, Elbert Co. County Engr., Lackawanna Co. County Engineer, Potter Co City Engineer 
Kiowa, Colo. Scranton, Pa. Potter, Pa. Corvallis, Ore. 

(Appointed 1920) (Appointed 1912) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1915) 


























H. W. WRIGHT W. BE. THRASHER MERL B. BREESE 
City Engineer City Engineer Engr. of Roads and Bridges 
\ Bangor, Maine Winston-Salem, N. C. Luzerne Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


(Appointed 1904) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1924) 
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An unusually flexible pum ping system 
for water supply 


5 fhe three motor-driven Morris 
Centrituga Pum] ingsSets have cap- 
ie V1 . an 1] 2 


acities OT 2, 


day respectively. 


and 3 million gallons per 
The smallest unit is 
used only during peak periods and the 
pumping capacity 1 ivided over the 
three units for ext ibil 

The series piping I -aci I { > two 


maller units is so arranged by cross-con- 


nection, that the outboard pump may be 
disconnected and the inboard single- 
scharged directly into the 
main discharge header. This was done 
so that a single unit might be run alone 
against relatively low head, and still 
approximately its nominal 


tage pum} 


maintain 


capacity. 


The series piping of the largest unit is 
cross-connected so that the outboard 
single-stage pump can be driven alone by 


a future gasoline engine, after discon- 


ecting the motor and inboard pump at 
he flexible coupling between pumps, 


thus making available a capacity of 
about three million gallons per day. 


Such an arrangement meets any water 
condition that may arise, and it is even 
practical to move any one of the pumps 
» another location if future development 
nakes such a change desirable. 


+ 


Whether you have a simple or complex 
water supply problem, get the advice of 


Engineers and write for Bulletin. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS 
Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Originators of centrifugal pumps, both single and 
multi-stage, and builders for practically all purposes 
since 1864 


Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago 
Pittsburgh Detroit Charlotte 


During January we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City. 
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Eighty to 100 Acres 
for Major High Schools 


FFICIAL sentiment in Wichita, 
Kans., is expressed by Bert C. Wells, 
City Manager, as follows: 

1. “I cannot conceive of a city acquir- 
ing too much land for playground pur- 
poses. I should say that a high school 
which is to accommodate a_ thousand 
students should have 80 to 100 acres in 
its site. 


“Our East High School has about 100 
acres in its grounds. The North High 
School site has only 15 or 20, but will 
undoubtedly be given more space in the 
near future. A site now being considered 
for the West High School contains about 
50 acres.” 


2. “Under the Kansas laws the Board 
of Education is empowered to construct, 
maintain, and operate playgrounds, and 
to levy special taxes for them. We be- 
lieve this is proper and that the Board 
of Education, with its organization, is best 
equipped for carrying on this phase of 
city government.” 











The Ideal Size, Location 
and Administration for 
Municipal Playing 
Areas 


An Inquiry to City Managers 
and Some of the Replies 


1. “What size do you con- 
sider ideal for elementary and 
high school sites and what pro- 
gress has your city made in ac- 
quiring such sites?” 

2. “Do you believe that chil- 
dren’s playgrounds ought, 
wherever possible, to be lo- 
cated on school property? If 
so, ought the city government 
or the board of education to 
have responsibility for admin- 
istering such playgrounds when 
the school is not in session?” 

These two questions were asked of 
the city managers of a group of 
representative cities recently by THe 
American City. Replies from some 
of the cities make up this page. Dis- 
cussions of these replies will be 
welcomed from other municipal of- 
ficials, and expression of opinion is 
also invited as to other matters of 


public recreation appropriate for 
discussion here. 

















Combined Administration Pro- 
duces Unified City-wide Program 

‘HARLES W. DAVIS, newly appointed 

Superintendent of Recreation foi 
Berkeley, Calif., formerly member of the 
Physical Education Department of Stan- 
ford University, writes in response to the 
inquiry transferred to him by City Man- 
ager John N. Edy, of Berkeley: 

1. “Elementary schools, urban and city, 
should have a minimum of 8 acres of level 
ground, including land on which the school 
is located. The area needed for school 
playgrounds should be based upon the 
requirements for various types of activities 
in the physical education and recreation 
program rather than upon a certain num- 
ber of square feet per child. With this 
thought in mind, the high school sit 
should comprise a minimum area of 20 
acres, 

“It must be remembered that such 
standards are ideal, and in many cases 
could not be reached. However, in future 
city planning or in establishing schools 
in sections where the price of land is 
not prohibitive, an effort should be made 
to approximate such standards.” 

2. “As a rule, playgrounds should, 
wherever possible, be located on school 
property, and the Board of Education 
should be responsible for administration 
of such playgrounds. Berkeley answers 
this question of administration by combin- 
ing under one administration the munic- 
ipal and school playgrounds. This dual 
arrangement coordinates the playground 
work in the entire city and ties it up 
with the general administration of th 
physical education program of the public 
schools. It eliminates the possibility of 
friction between two departments func- 
tioning in a similar capacity, and it also 
does away with the possibility of dupli- 
cation of effort. The Board of Education 
pays for the supervision of play on its 
grounds and the city takes care of the 
expenses of administration of municipal 
grounds.” 


Playground Department Supervi- 
sion—Use of School Property, 
Favored 

J W. ANDERSON, City Manager of 

« Beaumont, Texas, where a million- 
dollar high school plant is now under 
construction on a tract of ground compris- 
ing 22 acres, replies: 

1. “I consider the minimum permissibl 
site for elementary schools, one city block 
300 feet square; for junior high schools, 
at least two city blocks, and for major 
high schools, I believe a site of at least 
20 acres is desirable in order that there 
may be room for athletic fields and other 
high school activities.” 

2. “I believe that children’s playgrounds 
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should by all means be provided on school 
property where it is possible, and I am 
of the further opinion that the admin- 
istration of playground programs should 
be under supervision of the director of 
parks and playgrounds of the city.” 


School Board Supervision 
W P. HUNTER, City Manager, 
* Roanoke, Va., believing that D. 
FE. MeQuilken, Superintendent of Schools, 
was a better authority than he on the 
questions asked, submitted the matter to 
that authority, from whom he reports the 
following 


1. “Size of site for elementary school 
one acre for each 200 pupils. Size of site 
for junior high schools—same as ele- 
mentary schools, plus 5-acre athletic field 
unless the school is adjacent to a public 


park “4 


2. “I favor the common use of school 


- playgrounds and public parks. In such 


eases the administration should be under 
the School Board, appropriation for the 
specific purposes being allowed by the 
city.” 

Mr. Hunter reports that, so far, the 
city of Roanoke has been able to make 
little progress in acquiring sites to con- 
form to Mr. McQuilken’s recommenda- 
tions 


Equipment Removed from Parks 
to School Grounds 


‘ ‘™M Y opinion is that for elementary 

4 schools the minimum site should 
be 6 acres, and for high schools 12 acres,” 
writes City Manager George D. Fairtrace, 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, who reports that 
he has no jurisdiction over the schools 
except as to collection of taxes. “With 
the exception of one school in this city,” 
he adds, “all are very well equipped in 
this respect. 

“Replying to question 2, it is my opinion 
that playground equipment should be 
located on school property. Incidentally, 
we have just finished the removal of play- 
ground equipment from the parks and 
its installation on school grounds. I do 
not see any preference as to who should 
administer the playgrounds during vaca- 
tion season. In this city, the Park De- 
partment, which is under supervision of 
the City Manager, looks after the play- 
grounds when the schools are not in 
session. However, if the School Board 
properly organized playground 
supervising department, I see no objection 
to its looking after the playgrounds.” 


has a 


(Further expressions of opinion on this 
subject will follow.) 
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Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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Baltimore Burns Waste Crank- 
Case Oil in Incinerator 

N the automobile repair shop of the 

Bureau of Mechanical-Electrical Ser- 
vice, Department of Public Works, wast: 
crank-case oil is collected and is used at 
the incinerators for starting the fires or 
occasionally when the material is very wet 
The use of crank-case oil is primarily as 
the starting fuel and only small quantities 
are utilized, according to Warren Viess- 
man, Mechanical-Electrical Engineer. 


Holyoke Divided Into Zones 
for Garbage Collection 
— city of Holyoke, Mass., has a 
i population of 58,526 and an area of 
22.79 square miles. For the purposes of 
garbage collection and disposal, the city is 
divided into six zones and contracts ar¢ 
awarded to six different individuals or 
companies, The total cost for garbage 
collection and disposal under this system 
in 1928 was $12,600, this sum being raised 
by taxation in the annual budget. 

The garbage is collected three times a 
week in summer and twice a week in 
winter, metal covered wagons or auto 
trucks being used for the collection. At 
private residences, the cans are usually 
placed in the back yard, while in apart- 
ment blocks the contractor goes from the 
first to the top floor and removes the gar- 
bage from cans which are placed on each 
floor. 

G. F. STONE 
Assistant Clerk, Board of Public Works 


Horse-drawn and Motor 
Equipment for Collection 

PPROXIMATELY 175 cubic yards 
4 of garbage and 115 cubic yards of 
trash are handled each day during the 
summer at the municipal incinerator at 
Roanoke, Va., and about 90 cubic yards of 
garbage and 185 cubic yards of trash daily 
during the winter months. The total cost 
for disposal for 1928 was $5,395.20. Of 
this amount, $4,556.34 was for payroll, and 
the remainder for maintenance and repairs. 
The incinerator was built in 1912. 

In collecting the refuse, the city uses six 
double teams with 4-cubic-yard wagons 
and eight single teams with 114-cubic-yard 
wagons, two l-ton, 4-yard trucks, one 1%- 
ton, 4-yard truck and five 1-ton, 3-yard 
trucks. Forty men are employed in sum- 
mer and 35 men in winter. The refuse is 
collected in the residential section twice 
a week in summer and once in winter, the 
business district being served daily. Ap- 
proximately 46,105 cubic yards of garbage 
and 57,181 cubic yards of trash were col- 
lected during 1928, at a total cost of $58,- 
599.10. The annual payroll is $48,871.64; 
$3,206.78 was spent for maintenance and 
operating costs, and $1,125.48 for deprecia- 
tion reserve and fixed charges. 


W. L. SINK, 
Superintendent, Sanitary Department. 
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Rules and Regulations for 
Garbage Collection in 
North Platte, Nebr. 

TINDER Garbage Ordinance No. 41 

/ which fully stipulates the require- 
ments of a garbage collector for North 
Platte, Nebr., the contractor must gather 
up all tin cans, bottles ind food containers 
it least once a week, and the garbage from 
the residence district twice a week in 
summer and once a week in winter. Gar- 
bage in the business district is collected 
daily in summer and twice a week during 
the winter months. The present contract 
was let for a pe riod of two vears at a 
monthly payment of $195 to the contrac- 
tor, who is required to furnish a surety 
bond for $1,000. He is permitted to sublet 
. portion of the collection of garbage and 
refuse, but is held responsible under his 
bond for such subletting The license fee 
is $100 per year, payable in advances 

The trucks and wagons used must be 
lined with metal to prevent any drippings 
ind satisfactory painted, galvanized con- 
tainers with closed covers or a closed tank 
garbage vehicle must be used. The con- 
tainers must be 
ifter each trip and at intervals must be 


cleaned and sun-cured 


repainted inside and out 

The city provides a dumping ground 
for the refuse, and the contractor must 
dispose of the garbage either by cooking 
and feeding to hogs or by burning 


ED. J. VANDERHOO! 
City 


Clerk 


City Outgrowing Its 
Collection System 

EL RIO, TEXAS, which now has a 

population of 12,000 and a area of 
2'%4 square miles, is growing so fast that 
it is outgrowing its present system of gar- 
bage collection and disposal. The garbage 
is now collected by Mexicans, who own 
twelve or fifteen wagons and contract 
with the various property owners for the 
work. Garbage cans are placed in the 
back yards and collected through alleys 
three times a week in the residence sec- 
tion and daily in the business district. 
The garbage is then hauled about one mile 
to a deep gulley, where it is dumped and 
burned. The city keeps a man on this 
dump to see that the wagons place the 
garbage to the best advantage, his pay oe- 
ing $75 a month. The sanitary inspector 
sees that the wagons meet with the city 
requirements. 

F. J. SCHMIDT 


Street Superintendent 


Change in Collection System 
in New Bedford 
EW BEDFORD, MASS., has a popu- 
lation of 112,000 and an area of 194 
square miles. Up to July, 1929, the city 
collected the rubbish, and the garbage was 
collected by contract. On July 1 a con- 
tract was awarded for the removal of gar- 
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DISPOSAL 

















rnige ind rubbish is a mixed collection 
pected that under the new system 
operating costs will show a large saving 
old system 

During 1928, 10.446 tons of garbage and 
6,757 tons of rubbish were collected, using 
fourteen 3-yard wagons and 29 men for 
garbage collection ind five S-vard trucks 
ind 20 men for rubbish collection Rub 
bis 


mage twice a week in the residence section 


1 was collected once i week ind gar- 


nd in the business part of the city 
bage was collected daily and rubbish twice 
i week The total cost for collection du 
ing 1928 was $44,210 for rubbish and $57 
216 for garbage 

After collection, the material was hauled 
3'6 miles to the city-owned incinerator 
which handled an average of 52.21 tons 
of mixed garbage and rubbish per day 
the total cost for 1928 being $43.924.97 
rhis was divided as follows: for payroll 
$31,276.60; for maintenance and repairs 
$8 559.10; ind for other operating costs 
$4,089.27. The incinerator was built in 
1926 on a disposal site which cost $2,300 


It | 


is an estimated useful life of 20 ve 
4. M. THRESHER 


Superintendent of Garbage Disposa 


Garbage Hauled 31 Miles by Rail 
N Washington, D. C., with a population 
of 550,000 and an area of 65 square 


Z 


miles, garbage collection costs covering 
the fiseal year from June 30, 1928, to July 
1, 1929, were $213,342.42 for payroll, $44,- 
602.32 for maintenance and operating costs, 
ind $2,736 for depreciation on equipment 
making a total of $257,029.34. For this 
same period the total disposal costs wer 
$14,750.38 for maintenance and repairs 
$78,697.66 for payroll, and $95,381.67 for 
ill other operating costs, or a total of 
$188,829.71. A revenue of $195.203.77 was 
derived from the sale of grease, making a 
proht over the disposal costs of $9,110.06 

During the year, 73,495 tons of garbage 
was collected by the city, using thirty-six 
2-yard wagons and 27 trucks, four with 
200-cubic-foot bodies, nineteen with 135- 
cubie foot bodies, and four with 60-cubic- 
foot bodies. The collection crew varies 
trom 164 in summer to 125 in winter, and 
collections are made daily or three times 
i week in the residential section in sum- 
mer, and two or three times a week in 
winter, collections from the business dis- 
trict being made daily. 

After collection, the garbage is hauled 
31 miles by rail to the reduction plant, 
where approximately 330 tons are handled 
in summer and 213 tons in winter. This 
plant was built in 1900 on a piece of 
ground of 446 acres which cost $25,000 

MORRIS HACKER 
Supervisor of City Refuse 
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Learn the facts that have influenced 

more than 2,000 cities and towns in 

the United States to replace the anti- 

quated paper ballot with voting ma- 
chines 


Address Department A-17 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


fin. 


VOTIN ts 


MACHINES 
\ 


fulfill every requirement 











Elections of today can be effec- 
tively handled only by use of the 
voting machine—the modern 
method of voting that overcomes 
all the inefficiencies of the paper 
ballot system. 


Voting machines insure prompt, 
accurate and economical conduct 
of elections. In fact, the econ- 
omies made possible by the use 
of voting machines actually en- 
able many towns and cities to 


purchase them out of savings. 














When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tas American City. 
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“Keep Your Streets Clean” 
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Flint, Mich. 
— is a city of 160,000 population, 
with an area of 30 square miles, situ- 
ated on the Flint River about 70 miles 
northwest of Detroit. According to Ira R. 
Weedon, Superintendent of Street Clean- 
ing and Snow Removal, the 1929-30 ap- 
propriation for snow removal was $10,000, 
the same as the previous year. Of the 17 
miles of streets regularly cleared, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent are in the business dis- 
trict, the remainder being in the residen- 
tial part of the city. 


Clifton, N. J. 

LIFTON, a city of Passaic County, 

adjoints Passaic on the north and has 
a population of about 50,000. It has ap- 
proximately 80 miles of streets to be 
cleared, 5 per cent of which are business 
streets, according to John L. Fitzgerald, 
City Engineer. 


Champaign, Ill. 

M. DANELY, City Engineer of 
4 ke Champaign, reports that this city, 
which is about 125 miles south by west of 
Chicago, does not set aside an appropria- 
tion for snow removal, but uses what is 
necessary from the street fund. About 13 
or 14 miles of streets, equally divided 
between business and residential, are to be 
cleared of snow. 


lowa City, lowa 

OWA CITY, in southeastern Iowa, is 

situated on the Iowa River about 120 
miles east of Des Moines, and is sur- 
rounded by hills and bluffs. According 
to Allen Wallen, City Engineer, the city 
has about 35 miles of paved streets to br 
cleared, 20 per cent of which are in the 
business section and 80 per cent in the 
residential part of the city. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
LEVELAND HEIGHTS, a city of 
45,000 in Cuyahoga County, adjoin- 

ing Cleveland on the east, plows from 30 

to 40 miles of streets. Of this amount, 10 

per cent are business thoroughfares and 

the remainder residential streets, accord- 
ing to the report of H. H. Canfield, City 

Manager. 


Durango, Colo. 

HIS city in southwestern Colorado is 

about 6525 feet above sea-level and 
has a population of 7,500. A. L. Kroeger, 
City Engineer, reports that no appropria- 
tion is made for snow removal, but some 
12 to 14 miles of streets are cleared from 
the regular street and alley fund. 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
EDAR FALLS is on the Cedar River, 
in Black Hawk County, about 100 
miles west of Dubuque, and has a popu- 


lation of approximately 7,000. C. H 
Streeter, City Engineer, reports no ap- 
propriation for snow removal from the 
60 miles of streets cleared Of these 
streets, 7 per cent are in the business sec- 
tion and 93 per cent in the 


part of the city. 


residential 


Akron, Ohio 

KRON, a city of 208,000 population, 
is 35 miles south by east from Cleve- 
land on the Little Cuyahoga River. It has 
an elevation of 1,000 feet above sea-level 
ind is one of the highest spots in the 
state. There are 60 miles of streets to be 
cleared, 90 per cent of which are residen- 
tial streets. Henry Dreyer, Superinten- 
dent of Street Cleaning, says that no direct 
appropriation is made for snow removal, 
the necessary amount being taken from 
the funds obtained by special assessment 
for street cleaning. Four additional snow- 
plows were purchased for use this winter 


- 


Fitchburg, Mass. 
eo with a population of 
42,000, has about 150 miles of streets 
to be cleared, 20 per cent of which are 
business streets and the remainder resi- 
dential. This city is about 48 miles west 
northwest of Boston, on the north branch 
of the Nashua River. It has an area of 
28.4 square miles and an altitude varying 
from 430 to 550 feet above sea-level. The 
present appropriation for snow removal is 
$20,000; Joseph M. Peirce, Commissioner 
of Public Works, is in charge of snow 
removal. 


Ford City, Pa. 

A B. MOHNEY, Secretary of the 
44. Council, reports that Ford City, 
which is in Armstrong County, on the Alle- 
gheny River, 35 miles northeast of Pitts- 
burgh, makes no appropriation for snow 
removal. Five per cent of the 12 miles of 
streets cleared are in the business section, 
and the remainder are residential 


Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
HIS city of 5,600 population is in Jef- 
ferson County on the Rock River, 57 
miles southwest of Milwaukee. E. F. Kle- 
ment, City Engineer, reports that the an- 
nual appropriation for snow removal is 
$1,000. 


Fergus Falls, Minn. 
¢ ere city of 9,500 population is in 
western Minnesota about 170 miles 
northwest of Minneapolis, on the Red 
River of the North. Galen J. Jasper, City 
Engineer, reports that the 1928-29 appro- 
priation was $300. For 1929-30, the ap- 
propriation has been increased to $1,000 
for labor and $2,500 for equipment. About 
90 per cent of the 5 miles of streets cleared 
are in the business section, the remainder 
being residential streets. 
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Rochester Districts Sidewalk 

Snow Removal to Cut Costs 

R OCHESTER, N. Y., has provided for 
the removal of snow from sidewalks 

ind crosswalks on all public streets in the 

city by dividing the city into fifteen dis- 


tricts The limits of each district 


have 
he 


en carefully planned so as to minimize 
the cost of such snow removal. The cost 
of this work is assessed upon the lots 
within the limits of each district and is 
distributed on these lots on the basis of 
the frontage on the streets on which the 
snow-removal work is done Contracts 
for snow removal are let through com- 
petitive bidding 

JOHN V. LEWIS 


Director of Maintenance and 


Operation, 
Rocheste N. ¥ 


Clairton, Pa. 


Gragg rte in Allegheny County, on 
the Monongahela River, 20 miles 
southeast of Pittsburgh, has a population 
of 18,000. P. M. Steel, City Enginer, re- 
ports that there are about 15 miles of 
streets to be cleared, 20 per cent busi- 
ness streets and the remainder residential. 


Coldwater, Mich. 
Be /LDWATER has a population of 7,000 


ind is situated on the southern boun- 
dary of the state It is surrounded by 
lakes. For 1928-29 the snow-removal ap- 
propriation was $1,000. This has been in- 
creased for 1929-30 to $1,200, for remov- 
ing snow fram 10 miles of streets, 10 per 
cent of which are in the business section, 
cording to the report of William June, 
Street Commissioner. 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


tie city is situated at the southern 
end of Cayuga Lake and has a popu- 
lation of 20,000. According to the report 
of H. W. Eustance, City Engineer, the an- 
nual appropriation for snow removal is 
$4,000, although it is possible to draw on 
special funds in case of an emergency 
The city clears only 10 miles of its 57 
miles of streets, about 30 per cent of this 
mileage being in the business district. 


Jacksonville, Il. 
T HIS is one of the oldest cities in Illi- 
nois. It is situated on Mauvaiseterr: 
Creek, about 90 miles north of St. Louis 
ind has a population of 20,000. E. M 
Henderson, City Engineer, reports that n« 
ppropriation has been made for snow 
removal for 1929-30, the 1928-29 sum hav- 
ing been $30,000. Of the 56 miles of streets 
to be cleared of snow, approximately 80 
per cent are residential thoroughfares. 
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see FIRE STATION 


Connected up with the riser of a sprinkler system, the 1929 Model Peerless Fire Alarm Box Master Model 
makes an efficient Sprinkler Watchman. 

Such connections in your city will add to the efficiency of your fire department. They notify the fire depart- 
ment as the sprinklers start to operate so that the firemen arrive at a fire while it is still small. Then, should the 
fire be beyond control of the sprinklers, the firemen can extinguish it. In case the sprinklers have already put 
out the fire, the firemen can shut off the water and prevent any unnecessary loss from that source. 

Fire Chiefs and Superintendents of Fire Alarm in many cities have already recognized the value of such a 
connection and have recommended it to the business houses, theatres, institutions, factories, stores and other types 
of sprinkler protected property. Among these cities are: 


Fresno, Calif. Santa Ana, Calif. Denver, Colo. 
Columbus, Ind. Huntington, Ind. Maysville, Ky. 
Lewiston, Me. Lawrence, Mass. Lynn, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. Binghamton, N. Y. White Plains, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Bethlehem, Pa. Wichita Falls, Texas 
Burlington, Vt. Newport News, Va. Norfolk, Va. 


In Denver alone, there are 100 or more of these installations, many of which have been in service for as long 
as ten years. 

Insurance interests have also recognized this Sprinkler Watchman, and have recommended its installation 
in various sections of the country; made allowances in rates and in some cases have even allowed factories to dis- 
pense with watchmen. 

(If you would like a wiring diagram and further details on the Sprinkler Watchman, write to our nearest 


office.) 
THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
“4 Box A Block” 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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Must the Milestones of Reform Be the 
Headstones of Our Innocent Victims? 


To the Guardians of 
Our Public Safety: 

Why must the public always wait for 
some stark tragedy to rouse it to an 
interest in public safety? We seem to 
advance only by stepping on the charred 
or mangled bodies of the victims of our 
own neglect. A single day’s news (De- 
cember 10, 1929) reveals three such 
items as the headlines here reproduced. 
A motion picture studio in New York 
bursts instantaneously into a roaring 
flame that costs ten lives. It is an old 
but cruel story. 

The building, once a dance hall, then 
a night club, and at one time Jack John- 
son’s training quarters, finally came to 
be a sound-film studio. It was not de- 
signed for such a purpose. It was 
doubtless converted with a minimum of 
expense. It was crowded and unkempt. 
The records of the Bureau of Fire Pre- 
vention indicate that an order to install 


£5,000 VIOLATIONS 
IN OUENS HOUSING 


Deegan Gets Report Outlining 
Problem Faced by New Bureau 
to Be Opened Jan. 1. 




















GRAVE FIRE HAZARDS SEEN 


Hundreds of Families Have En- 
Jarged Homes Without Hav- 
ing Escapes, He Says. 


ORDERS A WIDE CLEAN-UP 


FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES, 
DECEMBER 11, 1929 


a sprinkler system had been issued but, 
through some doubt of the application 
of the sprinkler law to such an estab- 
lishment, had not been enforced. Though 
the inspector thought sprinklers neces- 
sary, he never on his visits found the 
facts necessary to bring them within the 







law. Our public officials rush forward an 
nouncing that they “will change the law 
Let us hope they will not forget thes 
promises. They remind us of the wav: 
of regulations concerning the storage of 
X-ray films that followed the Cleveland 


punished 
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ven deliberate neglige nee goes un- 


Hundreds daily try to beat 


railroad trains and only a few fail Yet 


those few mount to staggering totals 


In a single year more are slain in the 


pursuits of hfe and happiness than the 


10 Dead, 19 Hurt as Flames 
Sweep Pathe Talkie Studio; 









_3 Investigations Under Way 


FROM THE NEW YORK WORLD, DECEMBER 11, 1929 


holocaust this summer. A wave o! new 

safeguards followed the Vestris disaster, 

the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory fire, ° 
vears back, and the great theater fires a 

generation ago. Baltimore will doubtless 

have better inspection of elevators fol- 
lowing the accident in its own City Hall, 

which resulted in the injury of Mayor 
Broening. But can we progress only 
by the offering of human sacrifice? Must 

the milestones of reform be the head- 
stones of our innocent victims? 

The third item sounds a note of warn- 
ing: 15,000 violations of the building 
and tenement house code in a single 
section of New York City! It is an 
area of small one- and _ two-family 
dwellings hurriedly built after the war. 
Acres sprang up with them as if they 
had been sown with dragons’ teeth 
Jerry-built in solid phalanxes, all of 
them frame, they stand today the prob- 
able slums of the future. Their owners, 
people of modest means, find them hard 
to maintain. They require constant re- 
pair; they are hard to heat. The temp- 
tation to convert them to three-family 
use is very great. The city departments 
have great difficulty in securing even a 
moderate compliance with the law. Yet 
safety, like liberty, requires constant 
vigilance. Here is impending disaster 
broadly visible in the light of the film 
studio fire, but we refuse to heed it. 

Most accidents are preventable, if 
only we had the patience and persever- 


ance to watch for their causes. They 


are accidents only in the sense that a 
prodigious amount of carelessness and 










MAYOR INJURED! 
IN CITY HALL 
BLEVATOR DROP 


Thirteen Officials And 
Others Aided From 
Stranded Lift 








FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN, 
DECEMBER 11, 1929 


total toll of American life in the World 
War. 

The big job is the arousing of public 
consciousnss and conscience. The news- 
papers give lurid pictures of these grim 
iccidents, or at least the more spectac- 
ular ones among them do. The readers 
of these accounts are charged with a 
keen desire to prevent their repetition. 
Here is social energy which we must not 
waste 

Yours for a safer America, 
HINTSAND POINTERS. 





Uniform Crime Reporting 
is discussed in an article of spe- 
cial importance on pages 163-165 
of this issue. 
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| Why Did San Francisco 
Adopt W &T 


Dry Battery Operated 
Stop Street 


FLASHERS? 


Because —actual field tests by city trathe experts 








showed that 98% of drivers come to a FULL sTOP 





at arterial streets protected by W & T stop flashers. 


Because —the 60 brilliant flashes per minute of the 





W &°T flashers proved to be more effective than 
unilluminated stop signs during the day—with 


marked superiority during twilight and darkness. 





Because —comparative costs both as to initial in- 


vestment and maintenance show greater economy 





using W & T dry battery flashers over any other 


type flasher. 


Because —of the known quality of W & T products 
and the reliability of W & T service—es:ablished 
W&T Dry Battery Operated over 16 years in making more than 10,000 instal- 


St p Street Flasher 
Adopted by San Francisco lations in cities and towns in North America. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


BALTIMORE BOSTON BUFFALO CHARLESTON CHARLOTTE CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DALLAS DENVER DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS JACKSONVILLE KANSAS CITY KNOXVILLE LEXINGTON 
LINCOLN LOS ANGELES MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK OGDEN OKLAHOMA CITY PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH ROANOKE SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE SPOKANE ST. Louts SYRACUSE 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD,., TORONTO, WINNIPEG, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 





ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 8 
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Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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CLAY WOLVERTON MARVIN D. GUY E. C. KUEHNER 
Fire Chief, Everett, Wash. Police Chief, Port Angeles, Wash. Police, Chief, Tacoma, Wash. Fire Chief, Chehalis, Wash. 
(Appointed 1923) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1923) 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


The 25th of a Series of Portraits 
of Fire and Police Chiefs, Which 
Has Appeared Monthly Since 

















FRED L. THOMPSON GILBERT MECHAM 
Chief of Police, Cheyenne, January, 1928 Chief of Police, Logan City, 
Wyo. 7 Utah 
(Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1926) 






































OSMON C. LANE GEORGE ALFORD Vv. BE. MARTINEAU 


H. BE. QANIVE , : 
Fire Chief, Burley, Idaho Police Chief, Southampton, N. Y. Pire Chief, Pine Bluff, Ark r Police Chief, Little Rock, Ark. 
(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1929) (Appointed 1929) 


























EDWARD GRENFELL CLATOUS McCREDIE WILLIAM VAUGHN HENRY J. LECOCQ 
Fire Chief, Portland, Ore. Chief of Police, Medford, Ore. Chief of Police, Roseburg, Ore. Pire Chfef, Marshfield, Ore. 
(Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1926) 
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Not UNUSUAL 


This section of a tax map presents no unusual ’picture to any 
assessor. § 


The real value of no two of these lots is the same. 


The scientific, equitable valuation of these parcels presents a 
problem for expert handling. 


Scientific Tax Equalization is designed to place all property on a 
basis of absolute equality under the laws governing the taxation 
of real property. 


The Service is designed to cover the requirements of municipal- 
ities or taxing districts and is complete—covering all items sub- 
ject to real property taxes. 


q@ ¥ A request to any of our branch offices will bring to you complete 
literature—or a representative will call—without obligation, of 
course. 


@ Ask for booklet A-102. 


The |loyd-Ihomas Co. 


RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON VALUATIONS 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
4411 Ravenswood Ave. 220 Broadway 
BRANCH OFFICES 


CLEVELAND OMAHA ST. LOUIS 

PITTSBURGH DENVER MEMPHIS 

CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 

DETROIT MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM 

INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SANFORD, FLA. 
DES MOINES 
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Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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. THE AMERICAN CITY should always be mentioned when 
we writing for this material which is furnished free. 


Keep your files up to date by checking over these items 
each month and writing for those you need. 
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A NEW LIGHT CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 
Bulletin No. 62 published by the 
American Steam Pump Oo., Battle Creek 
Mich., describes the new American 

Marsh Kedi-Prime centrifugal pump, which is 

easy to carry, is automatically primed, and has 

large capacity for all kinds of liquids. 


ONE-MAN PATROL GRADER 
Austin-Western Road Machinery (Co 
400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., de 
scribes the new Western No. 32 International 
road grader, a one-man patrol] grader formed 
by combining the Western No. 32 grader with 
a McCormick-Deering 10-20 tractor. 


NEW DRY CHEMICAL FEEDER 
Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., has just announced the new 
Type O dry chemical feeder for water 
purification, water softening, sewage treatment 
and the treatment of trade wastes. 


HEAVY SNOW LOADERS 
Catalog No. 1027 of the George Haiss 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Park Ave. at 142nd 
St., New York, describes the Haisy snow 
loader, which advances steadily and holds the 
ground because of its heavy, strong, powerfu 
construction, giving a uniform loading speed 
and making truck-spotting easy. 


FENCES FOR SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS 
Complete information regarding Anchor 
fencing for enclosing school yards and 
playgrounds may be secured on request 

from the Anchor Post Fence Co., Eastern Ave. 

and Kane 8t., Baltimore, Md. 


METER DISCS 
An illustrated booklet describing No- 
warp discs for water meters, which will 
withstand heat up to 270 degrees with- 
out injury from hot water backing up into 
the meter, will be sent on request by Fred 
W. Hanks Co., 10264 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


WATER AND SEWAGE CHEMICALS 
Data and prices on chemicals for water 
purification and the treatment of 
sewage, including liquid chlorine in 
cylinders or tank cars, sulphate of alumina 
and chloride of lime, may be secured on 
request from the Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


POLICE BOOKLET 
The Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Dept. 
M, Milwaukee, Wis., will be pleased 
to send a copy of its Police Booklet 
giving facts regarding Harley-Davidson motor- 
eycles and their particular adaptation for 
police service. 


WATER-WORKS SURVEYS 
Bulletins 11 and 16 of the Pitometer 
Co., 52 Chureh St., New York, con- 
tain the answers to questions regarding 
Pitometer water distribution surveys and Pito- 
meter trunk main surveys in checking up the 
entire system and making recommendations for 
present and future needs. 


NURSERY STOCK 
The catalogs of Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., give complete infor- 
mation regarding. their line of roses, 
evergreens, trees, shrubs, old-fashioned flowers, 
fruit trees and bushes. 


SAFE DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Complete information regarding R-S 
sanitary drinking fountains and the 
R-S line of bath and plumbing fixtures 
and supplies may be secured on request from 
the Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., 53 Fourth St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


ROAD ROLLERS 
An interesting booklet describing 
Buffalo-Springfield road rollers in va- 
rious steam- and motor-driven designs 
and in all practical sizes will be sent on 
request by the Baffalo-Springfield Roller Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


TRASH AND GARBAGE WAGONS 
The literature of the Hackney Wagon 
Co., Wilson, N. C., describes the Hack 
ney line of trash, garbage and scav 
enger wagons in two- and four-wheel types 
and for use with one or two horses 


PIPE INSPECTION 
Robert W. Hunt Co., 2200 Insurance 
Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Il!., has issued 
an interesting booklet telling all about 
cast iron pipe inspection that involves in 
dividual inspection of each length of pipe 
and witnessing of hydrostatic tests at the 
point of manufacture. 


VEHICLE-ACTUATED TRAFFIC CONTROL 
The Automatic Signal Corp New 
Haven, Conn., will gladly send its liter 
ature describing the Electro- Matic 

vehicle-actuated traffic-dispatching system 

which is claimed to pass more cars through an 
intersection per hour then other types of con 
trol and with greater safety 


HOUSE NUMBERS 
Complete information regarding the 
Premax line of house numbers, in 
cluding the Deluxe numbers. which are 
made of pure aluminum, may be secured on 
request from Premax Products, Inec., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., together with data on street 
numbering systems for cities 


OPEN ROADS AT LOW COST 
This is the title of a 4-page folder 
issued by the Trackson Co., 518 Clinton 
St., Milwaukee, Wis., describing the use 
of Trackson McCormick-Deering tractors in 
keeping roads open, preventing winter tie-ups 
and isolation. 


ALTERNATING PUMP OPERATION 

The Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram 

St., Chicago, Ill, and 1 Madison Ave., 

New York, has issued a 4-page bulletin 
describing the automatic alternator, which is 
a simple device chat automatically shifts the 
operation from the first pump to the second 
and back again at intervals, assuring that 
both pumps receive equal wear and are in 
good operating condition at all times 


A ONE-CAR RAILROAD ASPHALT PLANT 
The Merriman one-car railroad asphalt 
plant, which is made in two sizes to 
produce 2,250 and 1,800-yards of 2-inch 


. . * 
top in a 10-hour run, and is equipped for oil 


or coal firing, is described in literature which 
the Merriman Asphalt Plant, Inec., Lima, Ohio, 
will be glad to send on request 


SNOW-PLOWS 
The Otto Biefeld Co., Watertown, Wis., 
will be pleased to send a copy of its 
interesting 16-page booklet on Wiscon 
sin special snow-plows, which are made in sev 
eral models for use on tractors or trucks. 


A PLOODLIGHT OF MANY USES 

The Da-Lite floodlight, which gives a 

well-distributed light without rings or 

spots, for use in playgrounds, swim 
ming pools, tennis courts, recreation centers 
airports, parks, or wherever a flood of light is 
desired, is described in a folder which may be 
secured on request from the American Play- 
ground Device Co., Anderson, Ind 


ICE REMOVAL FROM STREETS 

Booklet 141 describing the use of cal 

cium chloride in removing ice from city 

streets and highways, may be secured 
on request from the Calcium Chloride Publicity 
Committee, representing the Columbia Prod- 
nets Co., Barberton, Ohio. the Dow Chemical 
Co., Midland, Mich., and the Solvay Sales 
Corp., 40 Rector St., New York. 


METER-TESTING APPARATUS 
A complete catalog of Ford meter 
setting and testing equipment, or a 
special bulletin describing Ford water- 
meter testers, or both. may be secured on re- 
quest from the Ford Meter Box Co., Wabash, 
Ind 


SANITARY RUBBISH COLLECTION 
The literature of B. Nicoll & Co., Inc., 
292 Madison Ave New York, describes 
and illustrates the Oolecto ash, gar 
bage and refuse collector, a covered truck 
body which provides a healthful and clean way 
to remove ashes, garbage and refuse 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
Complete information and prices re 
garding Reading 5-Point genuine pud 
died wrought iron pipe, which is made 
in diameters ranging from & to 20 inches, 
may be secured on request for the Reading 
Iron Co., Reading, Pa. 


MUNICIPAL REFRIGERATION 
The Vilter Mfg. Co., 870 Clinton St 
Milwaukee, Wis., will gladly send bul 
letins and other special data on its 
equipment for dependable refrigeration 
in any type of city, state, county or govern 
ment structure, new or old 


ASPHALT FOR PAVING 
Complete data and prices on asphalt 
for paving streets, boulevards and high 
ways, as well as for salvaging old brick, 
gravel or concrete streets at low cost, may be 
secured without obligation from the Asphalt 
Institute, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 


BRANDING TOOLS 
4 circular describing the Everhot 
branding iron for putting your name 
or identifying mark on tools will gladly 
be sent on request by the Everhot Mfg. Co., 
Maywood, Ill. 


ANCHORED SAFETY MARKERS 
Traffic Surveys and Signals, Inc., Gen 
eral Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich., will 
be pleased to send complete information 
regarding Shur-Site products, including the 
traffic marker, letters and buttons in two sizes 


CONCRETE ADMIXTURE 

A booklet ‘Celite-for-Concrete,’’ de 

scribing Celite a concrete admixture 

which secures a workable mixture of 
dryer consistency insures easier and cleaner 
discharge from the mixer, and allows the con 
erete to be placed with less labor and manipu 
ation, may be secured on request from Johns 
Manville Corp., 292 Madison Ave., New York 


MODERN AIRPORT DESIGN 
Municipal officials interested in modern 
airport design who would like to learn 
the results of the airport Competition 
sponsored by the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co., Allentown, Pa. inay secure a copy of the 
brochure, ‘‘Highlights of the Lehigh Airports 
Competition,’’ from this company 


PUMPING PROBLEMS 
City officials who have water well or 
pumping problems should write to 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn 
for bulletins describing Layne water wells and 
pumps and how they can solve the difficulty 


PIPE ECONOMY ; 
This is the title of a booklet describing 
Clow-National cast iron pipe fittings 
and pipe system equipment, which may 

be secured without obligation from James 

B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, I!l., or the National 

Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala 


VITRIFIED CLAY SEWERS 
Complete information regarding the use 
of vitrified salt-glazed clay sanitary 
sewer pipe for municipal installations 
may be secured on request from the Clay 
Products Assn., Conway Bidg., Chicago, Ill 


A NEW METER CATALOG 
A new meter catalog, an interesting 
and illuminating collection of facts 
regarding the profitable operation of 
water-works systems and the part played by 
Niagara and American water disc-type meters, 
has been issued by the Buffalo Meter Co., 
2902 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y 
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TIME—THAT TOUGH OLD TESTER.... 


Meet Time, that tough old tester of everything in this world. To 
his aid, Time calls all the destructive forces of the universe. Years 
come and go, storms and sunshine, heat and cold make their 
accustomed rounds, while Time, the tough old tester, broods 
over the world, trying, testing, destroying. 


For Your Protection 
This Indented Spiral 


Yet Time, the tough old tester, does have his troubles. Against 
one material devised by man, Time and his serving-men falter. 
That material is genuine Puddled Wrought lron—the metal of 
which Reading 5-Point Pipe is made. Watch for the next coming 
of Time, the tough old tester—you can learn about pipe from him. 


READING IRON COMPANY, Reading, Pennsylvania 


GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 


EADING PIP 


DIAMETERS RANGING FROM Ve TO 20 INCHES 


Science and invention Have Never Found a Satisfactory Substitute for Genuine Puddled Wrought tron 
iis cinenetnereeeeiemaeiiel 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 





HIGH-SPEED SNOW-PLOWS 
Bulletin No. 278 of the 
Co., 503 Stamford Ave., Springfield, 
Ill., describes and illustrates the new 
one-way ye snow-plow for attachment 
to Model AA Ford trucks, which is designed 
to throw snow off the pavement when travel- 
ing at speeds up to 30 miles per hour. 


EASILY INSTALLED STREET MARKERS 
City officials interested in an easily 
installed cast brass traffic marker for 
safety zones, crosswalks, traffic lanes 

and warning signs, should secure the literature 

of the Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Oonn., 
describing the improved Scovill Stop Spot 
traffic marker. 


TRUCKS FOR MUNICIPAL SERVICE 
City officials interested in profitable 
hauling units for various municipal 
departments should write to Dodge 

Brothers, Detroit, Mich., and secure complete 

information regarding Dodge trucks, which are 

built in %-ton to 3-ton sizes with many 
styles of bodies. 


TRACTOR INFORMATION 

The Road Machinery Division of Foote 

Bros. Gear & Machine Co., lll N. 

Canal St., Chicago, Ill., will gladly send 
data and prices on the Bates Steel Mule, 
which is easy to handle and sturdy and rugged 
in construction, making for economy of opera- 
tion and upkeep and long life under the 
most severe operating conditions. 


MUNICIPAL WASTE COLLECTION 
City officials will be interested in data 
and literature concerning Highway 
trailers as used for garbage and waste 
collection in many American cities. This 
information will be sent on request by the 
Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis. 


FIBER STREET BROOMS 
A copy of the ‘‘Story of Huntsville 
Hickory'’ and complete data on Hunts- 
ville hickory fiber for street sweepers 
may be secured without obligation from the 
Huntsville Fiber & Veneer Works (Frank H. 
Ford, Pres.), Huntsville, Ala. 


Baker Mfg. 


OIL-BURNING HEATERS 
Pamphlet No. 15 of The 
horst Co., 1016 W. 6th St., 
Ohio, describes the 

burning heater, as well as 

made by this company in 
tionary styles and 

200 gallons. 


REPAIRING STREETS IN WINTER 

An illustrated descriptive catalog on 

the Chausse line of oil-burning fire 

wagons, surface heaters, tar kettles, 
torches, and the Chausse portable asphalt 
plant, which makes possible the repairing of 
asphalt streets in winter, will be sent on 
request by the Chausse Oil Burner Co., 1227 
W. Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 


COMPOUND METERS FOR LARGE USERS 
The Badger Meter Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., will gladly send to interested 
municipal officials a detailed bulletin 
describing Badger compound meters, which 
accurately measure all demand flows, owing 
to the rapid and positive action of the efficient 
and durable compounding valve. 


GLASSOVERS FOR SLUDGE BEDS .. 
Complete information regarding Lord 
& Burnham Master Construction 
glassovers for sludge beds will be sent 
on request by Lord & Burnham Co., Graybar 
Bldg. New York, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill, or Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto, 
Canada. 


RESURFACING BRICK STREETS 

The Barber Asphalt Co., Philadelphia, 

Pa., will be pleased to send complete 

information regarding Trinidad native 
lake asphalt, which may be used for resur- 
facing old brick, conerete, macadam or stone 
pavements, as well as for new street con- 
struction, producing a resilient quiet street, 
easy to keep clean and in repair. 


SERVICE OF CAST IRON PIPE 
For complete information regarding cast 
iron pipe for gas, water, sewer or in- 
dustrial service, city officials should 
write to the Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn., 
Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 


COMPRESSORS FOR CITY WORK 
The Sullivan picture book, ‘‘Speed Up 
With Air,’’ is available to city officials 
interested in Sullivan vibrationless air- 
compressors and air tools for city work by 
writing to the Sullivan Machinery Co., 408 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Jos. Hon- 
Cincinnati, 
new Honhorst oil- 
other tar heaters 
portable and sta- 
in capacities from 25 to 


Any of these catalogs will be sent you on request. 


INFORMATION FOR YOU 


MARKER FOR PAVEMENT LINES 
Zone Domes, which are made of drop 
forged stainless steel inches in 
diameter, and are easy to install in 
asphalt, wood block or cement pavements 
are described in a folder which may be se 
cured on request from the Kilborn & Bishop 
Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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PLANNED STREET LIGHTING 
This is the title of a booklet illustrating 
and describing Holophane  refractors 
and other lighting equipment for city 
streets highways and parks and may 
be secured on request from the Holophane 
Co., Inc., 342 Madison Ave., New Yor 


VARIED TRAFFIC CONTROL 

Especially adapted to traffic needs at 

three-street intersections the Vario 

three-period traffic signal timer gives 
each street an independent go'" period once 
every cycle, each time period being inde 
pendently adjustable to meet specific condi 
tions. It is described in literature which 
may be secured from the Eagle Signal Sales 
Corp., Moline, Ill. 


ASPHALT CURING OF CONCRETE 

A request on a municipality's letterhead 
to McEverlast, Inc., 111 W. 7th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., will bring a copy 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘Curing Concrete 
by the Hunt Process,’’ describing this quick 
method of curing concrete roads and giving 
them uniform strength. 


TAX EQUALIZATION SERVICE 

Booklet A-101 of the Lloyd-Thomas 

Co., 4411 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

and 220 Broadway, New York, will be 
sent on request to municipal officials interested 
in the scientific tax equalization service of 
this company, which applies a uniform rule 
of value to all property, lowering tax rates, 
adjusting equalization disputes, providing 
provable values and reducing appeals. 


SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE PUMPS 
Yeomans Brothers Co., 1417 Dayton 
St., Chicago, Ill., will gladly send com 
plete information and’ price data on Yeomans 
pumps for sewage and drainage service, and 
Shone sewage ejectors, and their satisfactory 
service in many municipal installations. 


SEWER RODS 
Security sewer rods, which are made 
from second-growth hickory with 
malleable iron couplings, are described 
in Flyer No. 16 which may be secured on 
request from F. Bissell Co., 812 Lafayette St 
Toledo, Ohio. 


COMPOUNDING VALVES 
The Union Water Meter Co., Worcester, 
’ Mass., manufacturers of water meters, 
compounding valves, stops water 
pressure regulators and presses for lining 
service pipe with cement, will gladly send 
data and prices on any or all of their equip 
ment to interested municipal officials. 


DEOXIDIZED COPPER TUBING 

Complete information regarding Ana 

conda deoxidized copper tubing in 

straight lengths up to 20 feet and in 
coils up to 60 feet, which can be connected 
directly with the corporation stop without a 
gooseneck and can be readily bent to avoid 
underground obstructions, may be secured on 
request from the American Brass Co., Water 
bury, Conn. 


PIPE, ROAD AND ROOFING EQUIPMENT 
Catalog 120 of the American Steel 
Works, Kansas City, Mo., describes the 
American line of wood-, coal-, or oil- 

burning asphalt heaters in stationary or 
portable types, paving equipment and tools, 
torches, pouring pots and buckets, asphalt 
cutters, pipe cleaners, priming brushes 
daubing brushes and steel wire brushes. 


LARGEST WATER PUMPING-STATION 
The DeLaval Steam Turbine Co.. Tren 
ton, N. J., has issued a booklet, E-1128, 
describing the William Hale Thompson 
pumping-station in Chicago, which is equipped 
with four DeLaval geared steam-turbine-driven 
centrifugal pumps of 75 m.g.d. each against 
a 150-foot head. This is said to be the 
largest steam-driven pumping-station now in 
operation in regular water-works service 


REVOLVING-DISC VALVES 

The Darling Valve & Mfg. Co., Wil 

liamsport, Pa., will be pleased to send 

catalogs and diagrams of Darling gate 
valves, which have revolving parallel discs, 
causing the valve to seat at a different place 
at each operation, renewable seats with ground 
in faces, a wedging mechanism that carries 
the discs over the port and in front of the 
seats before spreading, and one-man operation 
of even the largest valves. 


of the 


service, 


NEW BOOM FOR TRACTORS 
Literature describing the 
compact W-K-M boom for 
to Caterpillar Model 

and Sixty tractors, which 

clamshell, dragline or 
ifting magnet, may be 

gation from the W-K-M 


Texas. 


SIX-CYLINDER ROAD ROLLERS 
Complete information regarding the 
Hercules road roller, which is powered 
with a six-cylinder motor with ample 
insuring smooth reversing and quick 
movement on grades, may be secured on re 
quest from the Hercules Co., subsidiary of the 
Osgood Co., Marion, Ohio. 


new light 
attachment 
Twenty, Thirty 
may be used with 
throw-out buckets or 
secured without obli 
Co., Ine., Houston, 


reserve 


MAP AND PLAN REPRODUCTIONS 
Bulletins of special interest to city 
engineers and tax departments will be 
sent on request by the Lithoprint Oo. 

of New York, Inc., 41-43 Warren St., New 

York, describing Lithoprints, which are ink 

reproductions, on any material, of tracings 

maps and plans 


CORRUGATED STORM DRAINS 
‘acts regarding Armco corrugated iron 
pipe and its use for culverts and storm 
drains which are called upon to withstand 
heavy loads of backfill and traffic, will be 
cheerfully and promptly supplied by the 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn., Middletown, Ohio, 


LIGHTING AND DISTRIBUTION EQUIP- 
MENT 


City officials interested 
ing and distribution equipment, pole 
line hardware, high-tension equipment, 
potheads, underground equipment, and oil 
switches, should secure Oatalog No. 28A, a 
supplement to General Catalog No. 28, from 
the Line Material Co., South Milwaukee, Wis 


SMALL CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 

Bulletin 414 of the Economy Pumping 

Machy. Co., 3431 W. 48th Pl., Eldson 

Station, Chicago, Ill., describes Economy 
small multi-stage centrifugal pumps, which 
have been designed to meet the demand for 
dependable high-efficiency pumps of capacities 
below 400 g.p.m., suitable for boiler feed, 
hydraulic press service, hydraulic elevator 
high-pressure water-supply, ete 


BETTER ROADS AT LOWER COST 
This is the title of a booklet 
by Flintokote Roads Inc., 
Pershing Square Bldg., New York, and 

Park Square Building, Boston, Mass., describ 

ing the use of Colas, an asphalt emulsion, and 

soft stone aggregate for road construction 


and practical methods of reducing maintenance 
costs 


PLANNING FIRE ALARM DISTRIBUTION 

The Gamewell Co., Newton Upper Falls, 

Mass., has recently issued in booklet 

form a reprint of a paper, ‘‘Planning 
Fire Alarm Box Distribution for Fifty Years,’’ 
by Alfred C. Ames, Superintendent of Fire 
Alarm Telegraph of Providence, R. I., which 
it will be pleased to send to interested city 
officials on request. 


ELECTRIC SIRENS 
The Sireno Co., 75 
Island, N. Y., has 
attractive booklet listing and describ 
ing, with prices, its line of electric sirens 
for use cn fire apparatus, police cars, chiefs’ 
motorcycles and ambulances or wher 
a distinctive and officially recognized 
warning signal is required 


GOLF COURSE AND PARK EQUIPMENT 
The International Harvester Co. of 
America, 606 8S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
eago, Ill has issued a new booklet, 

4-449-S, describing MeCormick-Deering trac 
tors, engines, mowers, drills, plows, tillage 
implements, lime sowers, spreaders, and In 
ternational Harvester trucks, with particular 
reference to their use on golf courses, country 
clubs, parks and estates. 


DIESEL OIL ENGINES 

Desoriptive Catalog No. 28 of the 

Muncie Oil Engine Co., Muncie, Ind., 

describes Muncie Type V vertical, solid 
injection 2-cycle diesel oil ‘engines, which 
assure quiet operation, smooth power, and 
abundant reserve capacity, and which use 
efficiently and satisfactorily the cheaper resi- 
dual fuel oils or crude oil. 


SAFETY RAILS FOR HIGHWAYS 
Ramsey safety guard rails, scientifically 
designed roadside barriers, constructed 
of steel, malleable iron and concrete 
for erection at dangerous locations, are de- 
weribed in literature which may be secured 
on request from the Chain Belt Co., 767 Park 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in street-light- 
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Once More SERVICISED Fibrated Asphalt Planking 
Is Selected for a Chicago Bridge 


To be a Chicago River Bridge is to have a real 
job, handling the pound of heavy traffic, with sel- 
dom a chance to rest a minute by getting up to 
stretch. 


Some bridges have their choice of traffic, mostly the 
bon-ton kind with soft, speeding rubber cushions for 
wheels. Not so on Clark Street, Chicago. There, if you 
are the bridge crossing the main stretch of the river, 
north and south, you must be tough, strong and patient, 
with real stability, and with ability to stand the gaff,— 
the jar and pound, all of every day and night, hour after 
hour, of thousands upon thousands of wheeled vehicles 
—all kinds. 

There they stream, head to tail,—passenger cars, Fords 
and rattlers; ten-ton motor trucks and five-ton wagons 
pulled by two tons of horsefiesh; double truck sixty foot 
street cars with the “hoi polioi” jamming them to the 
roofs and hanging on somehow. Thud, crash, bang,— 
sunrise to sunset, sunset to sunrise, and the end of the 
business day worst of all. 

That’s why the engineers said, “Put Servicised 
Fibrated Asphalt Planking on Clark Street 
Bridge.” It will stand the gaff. It’s not slick or 
slippery; it’s waterproof; it deadens noise and 
vibrations; it’s economical, wears a long time and 
smooths out and heals itself under traffic. 


And the new Clark Street Bridge will have an 
easier time than the old one, though it must take 
more abuse, all because it’s covered with Servicised 
Fibrated Asphalt Planking. 
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The makers will be 
glad to tell you more 
about it. 
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Expansion Joints 
for Roads, Streets, Sidewalks, 


Buildings 
Fibrated Asphalt Plank 

for Bridges, Runways, Platforms 
Highway Crossing 
Rail Filler and Track Insulation 
Sewer Pipe Jointing 
Industrial Flooring 


Waterproofing 


Se PREMOULDED PRopucts, INc. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
DISTRIBUTORS and DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL TRADING CENTERS 
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Shoulders of New and Old Roads 
Made Safe for Parking 


. —— - 


ANY states now prohibit parking By GEORGE H. HENDERSON the lower leve the shoulder at the 
M automobiles on the traveled road edge of the road 
+ In each instance, however, these Cuter ENGINEE! 
| states provide a _ well-made, stable State Boarp or Pusric Roaps Older Narrow Roads Demand Better 
} shoulder for vehicles to drive out upon a Shoulders 
In too many places, however, too little Rhode Island has spent a great deal 
' attention is paid to the shoulders. In of money on the shoulders along the 
many cases, on both bituminous and dangerous to permit the outside wheels state highways because it is the policy 
concrete roads, while the traveled sur- of the car to run off the road. Many of the Highway Department to encour- 
face may be easy to ride upon and serious accidents have been recorded age motorists to park off the metal sur- 
stable, the shoulder is from 1 to 3 inches where drivers have been unable to re- face of the road. From 1903 to 1912, 
below the edge of the road, making it gain the smooth paved way because of the width of metalled surface which the 
' 
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PREPARING SAFE SHOULDERS ON RHODE ISLAND HIGHWAYS 
1, Special distributor applying oil to the shoulder of a Ag ~~ y road. 2. A close-up of the shoulder as rolling starts. 


S. Rolling the shoulder. 
tail of the resulting firm shoulder 
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U. 8... ROUTE 1-A IN RHODE ISLAND, WHERE TRAFFIC IS UNUSUALLY HEAVY MOST OF THE TIME 
Note the firm, consolidated shoulders onto which traffic can safely turn at any point 


Highway Department could build was 
limited by law to 14 feet. From 1912 
to 1927 the limit feet, while 
the Department may build to a 
maximum of 40 feet. 

With the narrow roads and the heavy 
travel which many of the roads receive, 
it was felt necessary to stabilize the 
shoulders in order to give the traveling 
public more leeway than that provided 
by the metalled surface alone, and, 
therefore, a great deal of time and 
energy has been devoted to hardening 
the shoulders by the substitution of 
good load-bearing material for poor soil 


was 1S 
now 


in order that they may bear a vehicle 
which is forced to leave the metalled 
surface for a few feet in an emergency 


Gravel and Surface Treatments 

Practically all of the shoulder work 
in Rhode Island consists in graveling 
and: guriace+tfeatments. Through cer- 
tain séctions where travel is particularly 
heavy, a small amount of bituminous 
has been used with 
along the edges of concrete pavements. 
This is exceptional, however. In one 
section on U. 8. Route 1, a very heavily 
traveled thoroughfare, a mixture of 


concrete success 


Legal Ban on Billboards Urged in Interest 


4 ipey is very little evidence that 
rural billboards interest the motoring 
public, and no evidence that there is any 
necessity for them, declares Dr. L. I. 
Hewes, Deputy Chief Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, pointing out that 
the time has come for a drastic revision 
of existing legislation and regulation of 
such obstructions in the interest of traffic 
safety. 

“It would seem,” said this outstanding 
authority in a recent article in the United 


States Daily, “that outdoor advertising 


is for the highway departments an im-, 


portant element of highway operation. 
Such advertising screams loudest on th« 
most densely ‘traveled roads. These ar 
the expensive roads built and maintained 
and largely operated by the state highway 
departments. These are the 
the ope rating job, already \difficult, is 
growing constantly more difficult. These 
are the roads where the states are strain- 
ing every effort to improve the conditions 
of travel. These are the roads where grade 
crossings must be eliminated with ez- 
pensive structures There is con- 


roads where 


stantly better maintenance—dust is elim- 
inated, detours are improved, washouts 
are repaired with convincing dispatch, 
snow is removed with constantly increasing 
efficiency. Yet it is on these roads that 
rural advertising thrives and confuses the 
driver. . a 

An examination of the 50 typed pages 
of the state laws throws much light on 
the whole situation, Dr. Hewes finds. 
Many of the laws are new and framed 
to meet the new conditions, but too many 
reflect conditions of the horse-drawn 
vehicle days. No state absolutely 
prohibits the display of advertising within 
public view of the highways. 

“There is, in many states an interésting 
note of caution. One gains the impression 
that advertising along the road has 
acquired a vested right; that, although 
it is objectionable, it must be dealt with 
most t&fefully. In fact, one state makes 
it a’ Misdemeanor to remove advertising 
signs from the right-of-way. . 

“It would seem that highway officials 
could demand that the rural right-of-way 
he entirely free of any outdoor advertising 


screened gravel and cold patch material 
was used, and tamped to insure an 
even bearing. 

Most of the shoulders are treated an- 
nually with an asphaltic oil and then 
sanded. Soft shoulders left in new roads 
or reconstruction are gradually stabil- 
ized or compacted by the introduction 
of coarser gravel and surface treatment. 
On two-lane roads it is aimed to main- 
tain a minimum width of surface-treated. 
shoulders of 4% feet with frequent 
stretches of greater width which will 
permit machines to park entirely off 
the metalled surface. 


of Traffic Safety 


whatever. To eliminate further the ad- 
vertising nuisance, wider rights-of-way 
would help. Where such wider ways can- 
not be secured, a setback line inside the 
property would help eliminate dangerous, 
distracting, and disfiguring signs. . ; 
Wisconsin has an original setback provi- 
sion for the protection of highway inter- 
sections. 

“Triangles bounded by two adjacent in- 
tersecting highways, and a line drawn be- 
tween the points on the center lines—1,000 
feet from the intersection of these center 
lines, are prohibited ground for the erec- 
tion of signs. 

“Probably we can, as far as the rights- 
of-way themselves are concerned, hope 
for constantly tightening restrictions. 
Those states that now regulate only with 
fees and penalties have the power to be 
more and more severe and follow the lead 
of the others that have taken advanced 
positions.” 

Eprronta Nore.—For a digest of the recent report 
by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads on state 


regulation of roadside advertising, see Tus Amm- 
ican Crry, March, 1929, page 178. 











Manacer, West Construction Co. or Norte C 


HE old highway on North Caro- 

lina State Route No. 30, from 
Jacksonville, N. C., towards Wil- 
mington, N. C., for a distance of 38 
miles, was a 10-foot sand asphalt road 
consisting of a 3-inch black base and 
2-inch sheet asphalt top, with wooden 
headers. The traffic from almost all of 
eastern Carolina to Wilmington and 
Wrightsville Beach made it necessary 
for the State Highway Department t 
widen the road to a width of 16 feet, 
which was first accomplished by adding 
3 feet of crushed stone on each side, 
with a light oil treatment applied. This 
soon pushed out, cracked, became 
bumpy and, in general, did not prove 


satisiactory. 


Salvage Work 
Not wishing to lose their investment 


By A. K. BARRUS 


in this 10-foot road, which was still in 
serviceable condition, the State High- 


way Commission adopted a new plan of 
construction The narrow strip of 
crushed stone on either side, together 


with the wood forms, was torn out by 
means of rollers with rooter plows, and 


new wood headers were placed 3 feet 
out on each side from the old line of 
forms The 3-foot space on each side 
was filled with a black base mixture com- 
posed of sand and asphaltic cement, and 
the old pavement was painted and addi- 
tional black base material used to bring 
the entire 16-foot area to a true and 
level grade. On top of this base course 
approximately 5 inches in thickness, a 2 
inch asphaltic concrete wearing surface 
was placed. 

The West Construction Co., which se- 
cured contracts for the whole 38 miles, 
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Machine Finish on Asphalt Salvage Job in 
North Carolina 


AROLINA 


le surprisingly rapid progress, which 
attributed solely to its superior clase 
equipment. The asphalt plant used 
iS & Simpucity Model-A plant manu- 
ctured by The Simplicity System Co., 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. The plant has a 
rated capacity of 400 tons per day. 
From the beginning of the work, in May, 
1929, they have averaged slightly over 
440 tons of mixture per working day, 
ind had completed over 30 miles of the 
project before December 1. 

The mixture was hauled to the road 
from the asphalt plant in trucks and 
dumped on the subgrade, or on the com- 
pleted base, and was raked and finished 
to a perfect surface by means of a Lake- 
wood screed. The West Construction 
Co. considers this finishing machine, as 
well as other makes of finishing ma- 
chines, one of the greatest advances in 
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REBUILDING NORTH CAROLINA STATE ROAD WO. 30 


1, The Simplicity System asphalt plant which produced 440 tons of hot mix a day. 2. 
ing the dumping board, the hand spreading crew and the Lakewood finishing machine. 


rollers, and, in the background, spreading the limestone dust. 


Spreading the hot mix on the road, show- 


8. The two Buffalo-Springfield tandem gas 
4. The complete pavemtnt ready for traffic 





4 THE 


asphalt pavements in recent years, for 
the reason that it eliminates the human 
element in 
smooth surface, and substitutes a me- 
chanical device which makes the result 
is true nn- 
ished Of course, the machine 


ulso results in a considerable saving in 


iltempting to secure a 


as any other mechanically 
suriace. 


labor costs 
Behind the machine were 
two Buffalo-Springfield 10-ton gas roll- 


finishing 


AMERICAN CITY for 


ers continuously rolling the already true 
surface, anc the final resuit is a pave- 
ment that is as smooth and uniform. as 
is mechanically possiblk After the 
initial rolling had been completed, a 
light seal coat of stone screenings and 
asphalt cement was applied in the usual 
manner. 


Costs 
construction of! 


The this project is 


Contractors Must Make a Profit 
—Solvency Endangered on Low-Cost Jobs 


CHAIRMAN 


EMBERS of the Arkansas High- 
Mi way Commission are justly 
- proud of the comparatively low 
tunit prices at which Arkansas road con- 
tracts have been going. 

In spite of the unusual amount of 
road construction which has been done 
during the last two-and-a-half years, 
unit prices on items entering into con- 
tract projects have remained constant 
slight decreases as a 
keen competition 


shown 
unusually 


or have 
result of 
among contractors. 

The state has benefited also from a 
period of generally declining commodity 
prices. However, there is no doubt that 
the temporary letting-up of improve- 
ment activities in adjacent states has 
brought about a competitive situation 
which has resulted in jobs being let much 
cheaper than would otherwise have been 
possible. 

This has caused considerable grum- 
bling among unsuccessful contractors 
who have declared that the state was 
getting its roads built at less than actual 
cost, and who have made dire predic- 
tions about a large number of contrac- 
tors going broke. These predictions ap- 
parently have not been borne out by de- 
velopments, as our records show that the 
projects which it has been necessary for 
bonding companies to take over and 
complete have had an aggregate mone- 
tary value of less than 1 per cent of the 
total contract figures. 

However, it is undoubtedly true that 
the average margin of profit on Arkansas 
work during the past two-and-a-half 
years has been smaller than usual in a 
program of such magnitude. 

While the Highway Commission de- 
sires to build as great a mileage of roads 
as possible with the available revenues, 
it still realizes that the legitimate, high- 
class contractor who lives in this state, 
maintains a large payroll here, pays large 
state and local taxes and plays his part 


By DWIGHT H. BLACKWOOD 


in the general economic life cf the com- 
munity in which he operates, must make 
a profit on his work. 

In the long run, the state would lose 
more through his financial failure than 
it would gain through any unreasonable 
heating-down of legitimate profits. The 
Commission avoids the taking of any un- 
due advantage and seeks xt all times to 
see that the contractor is paid for honest 
work, honestly done according to the ex- 
act specifications contracted for 

There remains, of 
which the Commission cannot 
the contractor. That field involves his 
own knowledge and his competitor's 
knowledge of operation and construction 
If contractors blindly and _ ig- 
norantly submit unreasonably low bids 
on specific jobs on which their experience 
and their judgment should show them 
they cannot reasonably hope to avoid 
the loss of money, and if bonding compa- 
can found to back them and 
guarantee them in their folly, the Com- 


field in 
protect 


course, a 


costs. 


nies be 
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merely a repetition of many other North 
Carolina projects where the North Caro- 
lina State Highway Commission has fol- 
lowed its policy to build good roads 
economically. The cost per square yard 
for the construction of the entire project 
was slightly over SO cents, in comparison 
with a figure at least three times as large 
as this had the old pavement been re- 
moved and an entire new pavement been 
put in. 


on Road Work 


Highway ComMiIss!on, Sratre or ARKANSAS 


mission cannot safeguard them against 
its consequences. 

When responsible ccntractors are 
properly bonded by responsible compa- 
nies on any job, the Commission must 
presume that the price is right, and it 
cannot reasonably be expected to do 
anything except to stand by and see that 
the contract is carried out either by the 
contractor or by his bonding company. 
It is in this field in which responsible 
contractors must join hands to protect 
themselves against the consequence of 
ignorant and irresponsible bidding. This 
they are coming more and more to do 
through their own associations, in which 
work those who have considered the va- 
rious angles of the construction game 
must wish them well. 

In spite of much public misunder- 
standing of his function in the general 
scheme of things, the honest contractor 
is one of the most important factors in 
modern progress. 

—From the Usited States Daily. 


The Failure of Terrorism in the Prisoris 


Wepre yey in the newspapers, edi- 
torial and otherwise, on last month’s 
mutinous outbreak at the Auburn, N. Y., 
penitentiary, have voiced a widespread 
protest by leaders of public opinion against 
a continuance of the medieval policy of 
depriving prisoners of hope and of incen- 
tive to good conduct. Particularly fortu- 
nate is the following from the New York 
World's editorial of December 13: 

“It does not require any prolonged in- 
vestigation nor any particular expertness 
in penology, but merely common sense 
and an ordinary understanding of human 
nature, to see that the prison policy which 
popularly goes under the name of the 
Baumes laws has proved to be a profound 
mistake. The essential principle of this 
policy has been to try to suppress crime 
by increasing the severity and the bru- 
tality of the punishment. The effect has 
been to create in every prison in this state 


a group of men so utterly desperate, so 
utterly deprived of all hope, and there- 
fore, so reckless of their own lives and the 
lives of others, that no discipline except 
that of the loaded gun can conceivably 
control them. 

“It is difficult for some people to stretch 
their imaginations beyond the point of 
thinking that the way to deal with crime 
is to be cruel. They refuse to believe that 
even the habitual criminal is susceptible, 
like the rest of us, not only to the motive 
of fear but to the motive of hope. The 
answer to those who believe in terrorism 
alone is in the chronic mutinies which have 
followed the adoption of that policy. The 
time has come for the Governor of the 
state to demand from the Legislature not 
merely money to build new prisons but 
the return to a policy of common sense 
and decency and humanity in dealing with 
the inmates of those prisons.” 
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The Consolidation of Municipal Departments 


in New York 


Vion 5 > —— ene . oi . y . . y ¥* . 
Electorate Approves New Department of Sanitation Under City Home Rule Lax 


EXAMINING ENGINeerR, DepartMENT or Sanitation, New York Crry: 


NE of the most interesting con- 

sclidations of municipal depart- 

ments in recent years took place 
on December 1 in New York City, in ac- 
cordance with the proposition approved 
at the election on November 5 under the 
provisions of the City Home Rule Law. 
The proposition was: “To supplement 
and amend the Greater New York 
Charter in relation to establishing the 
Department of Sanitation and creating 
the Sanitary Commission, defining the 
jurisdiction, powers and duties of cer- 
tain other departments and officers.” 

The department which came into be- 
ing on December 1 is known as the De- 
partment of Sanitation, the head of 
which is a Sanitary Commission, com- 
posed of three members appointed by 
the Mayor, one of whom will be a li- 
censed physician or person holding the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health, and 
another will be an engineer duly licensed 
under the laws of the state of New 
York with at least five years’ practical 
experience in the field of sanitary en- 
gineering. 

In making the original appointments 
to the Sanitary Commission, the Mayor 
designated the Chairman, who will con- 
tinue as such during his term of office. 
The term of office of the members of the 
Sanitary Commission is to be six years, 
with the exception that in the creation 
of the original commission, the term of 
office of one member will expire two 
years from the first day of July of the 
calendar year in which he was ap- 
pointed. The term of office of the sec- 
ond member will expire four years from 
the same date, and that of the third 
commissioner six years from the same 
date. Thereafter, all appointments are 
to be for six years. 


Power of Removal 


The Mayor, under the bill, has the 
power to remove any member of the 
Ccmmission for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty or misconduct in office. Before a 
removal by the Mayor, however, the ac- 
cused must be given a copy of the 
charges which are to be preferred against 
him and be given an opportunity of be- 
ing heard publicly in person or by coun- 
sel in his own defense upon not less than 
ten days’ notice. 


By ELMER C. GOODWIN 


AND 


Vice-PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAI 


ASSOCIATION OF STREET SANITATION OFFICIALS 


Jurisdiction of Commission 

The new Sanitary Commission has 
jurisdiction over: 

1. The sweeping and cleaning, sprin- 
kling, flushing or washing and sanding o 
the streets and public places of the city 
having permanent pavement 

2. The removal and disposition of 
ashes, street sweepings, garbage, refuse, 
rubbish, and the bodies of animals 

3. The removal of ice and snow from 
the principal streets and public places 

4. The location, construction, operation 
maintenance and use of incinerators ot 
other plants or equipment for the destruc- 
tion or disposition of ashes, street. sweep- 
ings, garbage, refuse, rubbish and dead 
animals. 

5. The final treatment and disposition 
of sewage and of the location, construc- 
tion, operation, maintenance and use of 
all plants, equipment or structures there- 
for and any intercepting sewers to con- 
nect therewith. 

In the description of the jurisdiction 
of the Sanitary Commission, the bill 
makes exception to any street within any 
park or under the control or manage- 
ment of the Department of Parks, or a 
wharf, pier, bulkhead, or slip or part of 
a street or place that is by law commit- 
ted to the custody and control of the 
Department of Docks or the Department 
of Plant and Structures. 


Duties of Divisions 
The following divisions and duties 
thereof are provided for the Department 
of Sanitation: 


1. The Division of Administraiion, 
which will have charge of the appoint- 
ment, removal or transfer of all officers 
and employees of the department; of the 
assignment of the administration work of 
the Department to the several divisions 
and bureaus, and the creation or abolition 
or consolidation of existing divisions. The 
head of the Administration Division will 
be the Chairman of the Sanitary Com- 
mission or an officer designated by him 

2. The Division of Street Cleaning and 
Waste Disposal, whose function will be th 
removal and disposition of ashes, street 
sweepings, garbage, refuse, rubbish and the 
bodies of animals; also the removal of ic« 
and snow. 

The location, construction, operation, 
maintenance and use of incinerators for 
the disposition of ashes, garbage, refuse 
and dead animals will also be under the 


liction of the Division of Street 
( leaning 
I} he 


1 he id of the Division of Street 


Cleaning 1s to be member of the Sani- 
tary Commission or an officer of the De- 
partment designated by the Sanitary Com- 
mission 

3. The Division of Intercepting Sewe 
and Sewage Disposa shall have jurisdi 
tion over the final treatment and disposi- 
tion of sewage and of the location, con- 


struction, operation, maintenance and us 
of all plants, equipment or structures 
therefor and of the construction and loca- 
tion of intercepting sewers to connect 
therewith 

Intercepting sewers” as defined in the 
bill “shall be deemed to include sewers th 
principal purpose of which is to provide 
» new outlet for existing sewers in order 
to permit of the treatment of the sanitary 
flow.” 
‘The head of the Sanitary Division is to 
be a member of the Sanitary Commission 
or an officer of the Department designated 
by the Commission. With the approval 
of the Sanitary Commission he may adopt 
ind continue as a part of the organization 
of the division any bureau of the city or 
of any borough of the city now exercising 
inv of the powers or performing any duties 
transferred to the Sanitary Commussion 


Appropriations for Construction 

For a period of ten years after the 
idoption of this bill, namely, December 
1, 1929, upon the certification to the 
Board of Estimate by the Sanitary Com- 
mission that a site and incinerator or a 
plant for sewage disposal including in- 
tercepting sewers and connections 1s 
necessary, together with an estimated 
cost thereto, it shall be the duty of the 
Board of Estimate to appropriate such 
a sum of money as the Board may 
deem necessary for the payment of such 
expenses, unless within thirty days after 
the first regular meeting of the Board ot 
Estimate after the certification previ- 
ouly stated, the Board shall disapprove 
by the vote of members entitled to cast 
twelve votes. 


Acquisition of Property and Other 
Regulations 

For a similar period of time the Sani- 
tary Commission is empowered to ac- 
quire real property for any purpose with 
the approval of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment or by condemnation, 
pursuant to the Greater New York 
Charter. 








THE 


The Sanitary Commission will have 
power to adopt regulations requiring the 
wast 


discharge of sewage, refuse, factory 


or trade waste into the public 
the city or regulating, restricting o1 
hibiting the use of the public sewers tor 
the discharge therein of any material or 
substance. 


sewers ol 


pre - 


They may also pass regulations speci- 
fying the kind of garbage, 
or other material or substance that will 
be collected by the city, Irom whom it 
will be taken, the manner in which mate- 
rial shall be arranged or sorted, and the 
time when collection will take place and 
the place at which the material shall be 
deposited for collection. 

The regulations of the Commission 
may prescribe civil penalties for a viola- 
tion thereof. Provision is also made for 
the enforcement the regulations of 
the Sanitary Commission, and it shall be 
the duty of the Commission to prosecute 
the person or corporation liable therefor 
for the penalty prescribed by the regu- 
lation violated. 

The Sanitary Commission will have 
the power to adopt regulations control- 
ling the use of sidewalks and gutters by 
ibutting owners and occupants for the 
disposition of sweepings, garbage or light 
rubbish and may provide that the viola- 
tion of any of their regulations shall be 
punishable by civil penalty, fine or im- 
prisonment. 
submitted 
Lor 


reluse, ishes 


ol 


These regulations must be 
to the Board of Aldermen 
their approval and shall then be 
enforeed in the same manner as any city 
ordinance. 

The Sanitary Commission, from time 
to time, may propose to the Board of 
Health for adoption that body 
additions or amendments to the Sanitary 
Code of the city. 

From the time of the inception of the 
Sanitary Commission the location of the 
outlet or terminal of any trunk or main 
sewer must be agreed to by the Presi- 
dent of the borough in which the sewer 
is to be constructed and the Sanitary 
Commission; likewise the location of 
intercepting sewer be con- 
structed by the Sanitary Commission 
must be agreed to in writing by the same 
bodies. 


bv 


any to 


In case there is a disagreement as to 
the location of the sewers mentioned, 
their final location shall be determined 
by resolution of the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment. No contract for 
the construction of a trunk or main 
sewer or of an intercepting sewer may be 
let until the agreements noted previously 
have been made. 

Provisions are contained in the bill for 
the transfer to the new department of 
employees, records, contracts in exist- 
ence, appropriations and continuance of 
retirement and pension systems of the 
departments and bureaus involved in the 
change. 
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Size of the Job 
An idea of the size of the job which 
faces the new Department of Sanitation 
may be gained from the following physi- 


Cai statistics: 


Manhattan 
Population 1,7 
Area in square miles 
Area in acres 
Miles of streets 
Miles of paved streets 
Total buildings 


92,018 


Ashes, garbage and rubbish, totaling 
approximately 17,530,000 cubic yards, in 
the following quantities, 
of in the year 1928, distributed by bor- 


were disposed 
oughs as follows: 


Manhattan Br 


Cu. Yds ( 


okivo 
1. Yds, 


6,668,306 6,204,087 

In the five boroughs which compose 
the Greater City of New York there is 
refuse material of all kinds to the 
amount of 58,500 cubic yards to be dis- 
posed of daily. 

In the boroughs of Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn and The Bronx approximately 651,- 
941 cubie yards of garbage and 2,767,000 
cubic yards of rubbish were disposed of 
by incineration during the calendar year 
1928. 

In Queens approximately 995,000 cu- 
bic yards of garbage and rubbish were 
disposed of by incineration during the 
same period of time. 

In the borough of Richmond 177,000 
cubic yards were disposed of by incinera- 
tion. 

The city is committed to a plan of 
incineration for the disposition of gar- 
bage and rubbish 

In the borough of Manhattan at the 
present time there are in operation two 
incinerators of 320-ton rated capacity, 
and one of 300-ton rated capacity. In 
the borough of Brooklyn there are in op- 
eration at the present time three 500- 
ton incinerators and two of 100-ton ca- 
pacity. In Queens there are in operation 
at various locations eight incinerators 
having a total daily capacity of 575 tons. 


Bronx 
954,945 


26,017 


58,910 


Bronx 
Cu. 
2,020,505 


1930 


Work has started on the construction 
a 270-ton incinerator for Long Is 
City, and preliminary work is und 
way for additional ones at four 
points throughout the borough 


Brooklyn 
2,308,631 
40.65 77.62 


Richmond 
150,659 
oo 
38,394 
411 
333 
37,197 


611.0 
286.4 


mond has in operation four 50-ton in 
erators. 

The question of sewage disposal has 
been a most trying problem for som: 
time. Comptroller Berry has estimated 


Queens 
Cu. Yds. 


2,327,685 


Richmond 
Cu. Yds 


313,000 


Yds, 


that the total daily quantity of sewage 
is one billion gallons. There are now in 
operation several screening or sludge 
plants in various boroughs, but no com- 
prehensive system of sewage treatment 
has yet been constructed. In 1928 the 
Board of Estimate took the first step in 
a treatment of this subject on a broad 
scale, and authorized an expenditure of 
$605,000 for preliminary work and plans 
for the construction of a 180,000,000- 
gallon-per-day sewage disposal plant to 
be erected on Ward’s Island. This plant, 
it is contemplated, will dispose of the 
sewage flow tributary to the East River 
and Harlem River. 

It is estimated that there will be 6,000 
tons of sludge per day from the Ward’s 
Island plant which will be disposed of 
temporarily by shipping but 
which after experiments are completed 
will be sold as fertilizer. The prelimi- 
nary engineering work for this plant is 
being prepared by Fuller and MeClin- 
tock. The Board of Estimate has re- 
cently appropriated $18,000,000 for the 
construction of the plant. In addition, 
it is estimated, the cost of the construc- 
tion for the intercepting sewers, which 
will include a tunnel to Ward’s Island, 
will be about $12,500,000. 


to sea 


Architectural Control Urged by President Hoover 


F Congress acts favorably on the 

President's recommendation, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia may establish a prece- 
dent, legal and esthetic, which will have 
nation-wide influence in city beautification. 
In his annual message to Congress, on 
December 3, President Hoover said: 

“Under the provisions of various acts 
of Congress, $300,000,000 has been author- 
ized for public buildings and the land 
upon which to construct them, being 
$75,000,000 for the District of Columbia 
and $225,000,000 for the country at large. 
Excluding $25,000,000 which is for the 
acquisition of land in the so-called 
“triangle” in this city, this public building 
legislation provides for a five-year program 


for the District of Columbia and be- 
tween an eight- and nine-year program 
for the country at large. Of this sum 
approximately $27,400,000 was expended 
up to June 30 last, of which $11,400,000 
has been expended in the District and 
$16,000,000 outside. 

“In consideration of these projects which 
contribute so much to dignify the national 
capital, I should like to renew the sugges- 
tion that the Fine Arts Commission 
should be required to pass upon private 
buildings which are proposed for sites 
facing upon public buildings and parks. 
Without such control much of the effort 
of the Congress in beautification of the 
capital will be minimized.” 



















































































Suggested Tests for Water Meter Readers 


Prepared by the Bureau of Public Personnel Administration with 





ETER readers of 


are ¢ mployed in 


various kinds 
consider ible 
- numbers both in the public 
service and by commercial organizations, 
public utilities. The latter 
a rule, use formal tests in 
selecting meter readers; in the public 
service, on the other hand, this practice 
is common, 


« specially 


do not, as 


These tests, which may be 
written, oral, performance, physical, or 
some combination of these, are 
always competitive. 


nea;rty 


There are, of course, slight variations 
in the work done by Water Meter Read- 
ers under different conditions. Some 
Water Meter Readers, for example, are 
expected to Inspect and even to repair 
meters and to read both water and 
electric meters. Some, however, do 
mostly reading of water meters only, 
though they may also deliver and collect 
bills, while others do considerable routine 
work in the office, such as checking. 
reading, and making out water leaves 
for meter books. While the line cf 
demarcation between water meter read- 
ing and related work is not always 
closely drawn, and is not the same in all 
places, yet, in general, water meter 
reading is a distinct type of work in- 
volving primarily the reading of water 
meters and closely related work cf a 
miscellaneous character, such as deliver- 
ing and collecting water meter bills, 
noting marked fluctuations from normal 
consumption and probable 


the like. 


causes, and 


The Duties, Qualifications, and Com- 
pensation of Water Meter Reader 

In preparing the battery of tests 
described in this article, it has been 
assumed that the duties and qualifica- 
tions of Water Meter Reader are as 
follows: 

Duties—Under supervision, to read 
and record the consumption of water 
as indicated by meters, and to perform 
other work as required. 

Examples of Typical Tasks—Taking 
and recording the readings of water 
meters; computing and recording the 
water consumption since the last read- 
ing; noting marked fluctuations from 
normal ecnsumption and making proper 
reports; turning off the water when 
overdue bills are not paid; reporting 
meters that are grossly defective; 
shutting off and turning on connections; 
assisting in testing meters; baling 
water out of manholes; reporting com- 
plaints of consumers as to water bills; 
delivering and collecting overdue water 





the Aid of Various Personnel Agencies 


S vriting new r eT ives r 
meter books 

V nium (ua hcations Kd Ato 
equivalent to that represented by ccm 


pletion of an elementary school courss 


of eight grades; mechanical aptitude 
equivalent to that represented bv a score 
of 45 in the Mechanical 
(pt tude Test 7: ability to take, record 
ind compute water meter readings; 
ind accuracy in making numer 
ical entries and making easy calcula 


tions; 


Stenquist 


facility 


ibility to follow oral and written 
knowledge of the 
procedure involved in 
tact and courtesy: good 


directions; some 
methods and 
meter reading; 
eyesight; good physical condition; and 
freedom from disabling defects 
Additional Desirable Qualifications 

Some experience in water- or electric 
meter reading or closely related work; 
mechanical aptitude equal to that rep- 
a score of 60 on the Sten 


cuist Mechanical Aptitude Test 1 


resented bv 


The beginning compensation rate 
usually paid a Water Meter Reader is 
ibcut $1,200 a year, though it may be 
is low as $1,000 and as high as $1,800 
The maximum rate, usually paid only 
ifter several years of service, most fre- 
quently is from $1,500 to $1,800, though 

mav be as high as $3,000 


Outline of the Suggested Tests 
An outline and a brief description 
cf the suggested tests for Water Meter 


Reader are given in the accompanying 





[Tests 2 to 5 sive. are ot minis 
ng in the sense that a mimeographed 
can be placed in the hands of 


estee or each of the testees in a 


ind thereafter the examiner need 


give only such supervision as is neces- 
sary to bring about observation of the 
time limits and, in case of groups, to 


nf iy } ) 
evel coluusion 


When a correct set of answers has 
been decided upon and scoring stencils 
have been prepared, the scoring of tests 
2. 3, 4 
ical process which can be done in about 


ind 5 is practically a mechan- 


ten minutes as well by an experienced 
clerk or by a low-grade examiner as 
by a high-grade examiner. The prepara- 
tion of the scoring stencils is of course a 
matter calling for the attention of per- 
sons skilled in the construction and oper- 
tion of water meters and of personnel 
The staff of the Bureau 
Administration, in 


dmunistrators 

Public Personnel 
cooperation with personnel admuinistra- 
ors and others, has prepared SOOe 
stencils for tests 1, 2. 3, and 4 which 


by 


rive the inswer;rs considered correct 


sever competent persons 
For tests l, y a 3d. ind 4 two sets of 


tests of practically equal difficulty, but 


containing lifferent material, labeled 
respectively set A ind set B, have been 
prepared Set A has been mimeo 
graphed as a booklet of some 12 pages; 


brief portions are here reproduced 


In the following sections of this article 


table the content of the various tests is set 
\ few excerpts ircm test 
2 are given below under Test Time Relative 
> No Test Nar minutes Weight 
the description of the tests 1 Memory for oral directions 15 


to illustrate the type of 
material and its difficulty 
The written tests, it will 


writing 


be given 


rhe teste 
1) 


the contet 


has been read orally 


first required to answer in 


juestions asked orally as to 


nt of a direction, such as might 


a Water Meter Reader, which 
He is then gi 


10 oral directions relating to the check 


, . ] 
be noted, require a little ing of certain itemsin a tab'e 
P . 2 Terms, work, and procedure 
more than two hours of nan ey gece gee + 
the time ol the testee the true-false form: the testee is to read 


each statement and indicate whether 
he consider it to be true or false 


A sample copy of tests 1 


Section B consists of 20 staterrents in 


form, each with four 


the multiple chonce 

to 4 of set A in the form of answers from which the testee chooses 
a mimeographed booklet, along the best one ection C consists of 15 7 
with a set of instructions to statements in the completion form, each 
the examiner for giving test 1 OF wha h re juires the testee to write in a 

P a“ ; word or phrase to supply missing infor 

furnished to each public mati ection D requires the te 
personnel agency which : a to indicate wnether he considers each of 
member of the Civil Service 10 statements in the truc-false form a 
Assembly of the United States true or false after studying a certain 

3 liagram 

and Canada and will be mailed 3 Completion of number setic 

personnel and other ad This test consists of 20 number seric 
ministrators concerned with to be completed 

ur tar 1 ‘ yw writtet 
the. giving o2 teats tee Water 9° Sey Se eect ed ow 
Meter Reader or to any other The testee is asked to carry out 10 
proper person or organization Meme directions r ating to the check 
tre ay omen Sar ing Of certain items im tabie 

upon receipt of 20 cents : Mechanica! ability 40 


B, containing different materia 
but of approximately the same 
degree of difficulty, will be 
mimeographed and made avail 


chanical 
be used 


able when needed 7 


i Physical condition 


It is suggested tnat the Stenquist Me 


Aptitude Test 7, consisting of 


95 mechanical problems ia picture form, 


fi Education and employment history 10 l 


No rating 
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Memory for Oral Directions (Test 1) 
The Water Meter 


ly at many ol 


Re ice r 
the 
regard to his work, the 
do, the manner in which his work 

be carried on, and other points 
vout which should be observed. 

His value therefore depends to a con- 


receives 


times directions 


things he 


il care 
siderable extent upon his ability to un- 
remember, and carry 
Accordingly, 
to measure this trait are 
] The first selection 


derstand, out oral 


directions two selections 
included in test 
the 


for a 


measures 


ability ot testee to 


remember 
related 
a direction relating to one 


short time a 
included in 


situation. 


number of lacts 
The second selection measures 
the ability of the testee to understand 
and remember for a time more 
or less complicated directions with re- 
gard to the checking of 
in a table. The selections, one 
dealing with an order and the other 
with a table, are such that only the 
exceptional person can make a perfect 
score; others are spread along most of 
the scale according to their ability. 

The directions to the examiner for 
giving test 1, together with the orders 
to be used, the questions to be asked 
orally regarding the content of the 
order, and the directions for checking 
the items in the table, are distributed 
in the form of a mimeographed state- 
ment to personnel administrators and 
others entitled to the test booklets. 
None of this material is being published. 

In scoring test 1, 
one point 
answered 


short 
certain items 
two 


it is suggested that 
allowed for item 
correctly, that no partial 
credits be given, and that no statistical 
corrections be made 


be each 


Terms, Work, and Procedure (Test 2) 

The content of test 2 is of a somewhat 
miscellaneous character. As the name 
would imply, many of the items in- 
cluded are intended to measure the ex- 
tent to which the has factual 
information relating to the principles, 
terms, and methods involved in water 
meter reading. The extent to which a 
testee who has had no experience as a 
Water Meter Reader can answer cor- 
retly the questions in this test is an 
indication of his aptitude for water 
meter reading. 

The nature of the material included in 
test 2 is such that part of it can most 
readily be put in the true-false form, 
other parts in the multiple choice form, 
and still other parts in the completion 
form. In each section, except section 
D, an attempt has been made to grade 
the items as to difficulty, with the easiest 
first and the most difficult last. The 
105 items in the test make it possible 


testee 
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reasonably wide 


uidie i 


ving the 


sampling 
shi factual informa- 


ana how 


amount ol 
tion the testee possesses well 
he is able to use it 

the true 


test 2 it is suggested that 


In seoring false items in- 


the 


items 


, , 
cluded in 


score be considered the number of 


inswered correctly minus the number 
inswered incerrectly—that is, that the 
“rights minus wrongs” method be used. 
This method of scoring better 
spread of scores and 


gives a 
is has been proved 
investigations, the 
the measuring instrument. 
In scoring the multiple choice and the 
completion items, that 
be for each item 
correctly, that partial 
credits be given, and that no statistical 
corrections be made 


bv several increases 


validity of 
it is suggested 


one point allowed 


answered no 


Following are a the 
sections A, B, and C of 
so selected as to illustrate the content 
and difficulty (owing to the nature of 


few ol items 


from test 2 


the material involved, no questions from 
section D are included): 


Section A—Tavt 
5. If a water meter fr 
burst. 
Water 


any 


Faust 
eezes, it is liable to 
15. A Meter eader should report 
leaks in fire lugs that he 
notices to the department 
It is Water Meter 


Reader to stop to give to consumers 


undesirable for a 


information relative to readings 


House numbers should appear on water 
meter record cards 
The spindles on water 

leak so as to 


waste of water 


plugs frequently 
cause considerable 
The ‘‘pass-by”’ meter 
flow of 


registers a small 


water 


Secrion B—Muttietz Cxoicr 
disconnecting and 
is customary to shut off the 

In the main 

At the curb stop 

At the 
At the first cock beyond the 

8 As a rule, a should be 

——Prohibited from reading his 

——Encouraged to 

quently. 

— —Told no one 


6. In removing a meter, it 


water 


meter 

meter 

consumer 

own meter 

read his own meter 

but a Water Meter 
understand the register 

— Told it is inadvisable to try to read 
own meter. 

15. Low water 


Reader can 
his 


pressure in the mains 
—Causes the meter to register too low 
——Has no effect on the registration of the meter. 
——Causes the meter to register too high 
and 


——Causes low registration 


registration in summer 


im winter 


high 


Section C—CompPLerion 
illuminating dark 
meters 
the previous meter 
the present 
sumption is 
12. a water meter reads 685,482, May 

and on October 10, 1928 

898,679, the average 

was 


4. In places to read water 
used, 


and 


con- 


should be 
reading is 910,830 
reading is 1,000,432, the 


8. If 


10, 1928, 
the reading was 
daily consumption 


Completion of Number Series (Test 3) 

Facility and accuracy in handling 
numbers is a desirable qualification for 
a Water Meter Reader, since he must 
make numerical entries and easy calcu- 
lations. Accordingly, a test to measure 
the ability to see number relationships 
has been included. As such, it is a test 


1930 


of a specific phase of abstract inte 
gence. 

In scoring test 3, it is suggested that 
one point be allowed for each of 
number series completed without error 
that no partial credits be allowed, and 


that no statistical corrections be mad 


The 
Lit 


Memory for Written Directions (Test 4) 
To a lesser extent than in 
with oral directions, but vet quite fre- 
quently, the Water Meter Reader in 
performing his tasks is required to {ol- 
low closely directions given 
writing. For this reason it 
sirable to include as one of the battery 
of tests one of the standardized written 
directions tests described in the April, 
1927, issue of Public Personnel Studies 
In scoring test 4, it is suggested that 
one point be allowed for each of the 
directions completed without error ot 
omission, that no partial credits be 
allowed, and that no 
rections be made. 


the CASE 


him in 


seems ce- 


statistical cor- 


Translating the Raw Scores for Tests I 
to 4 into Percentile Ratings 
According to the suggested methed of 
scoring tests 1 to 4, the maximum pos- 
sible raw score is 155, 
follows: 


made up as 


Number Hig 
Test f P 
No. Test Name Items 
1 Memory for oral directions 20 
2 Terms, work, and procedure 
Section A—True-false 
Section B —Multiple choice 
Section C—Completion 
Section D... 
3 Completion of number series 
4 Written directions. . 


Totals 


Most public personnel agencies use 
percentile ratings with 70 as the passing 
In translating the raw scores for 
tests 1, 2, 3, and 4 into percentile ratings, 
it is suggested that the following table 
be used: 


score. 


Water Meter 
Reader 
Pe-centile 

Scores Katings 
105-106 80 
107-108 81 
109-110. . 82 
111-112 ‘ 83 
113-114... ‘ s4 
115-116. . 85 


117-118... 86 
119-120. . 87 
121-122 8S 
123-124 8y 
125-126... 

127-128 

129-130 

131-133... 

134-136 

137-139... 


140-142... 
143-145 
146-148 
149-151 vy 
152-155 100 
This table is based upon the experi- 
mental data available and upon 
some theoretical considerations, but 
should be subject to major or minor 
changes in view of the results obtained 


with any group. It is based, too, upon 


also 














| 





the assumption that the percentile rating 
regarded as the passing score is 70 and 
should be modified if the passing score 
is higher or lower. Unless the “rights 
minus wrongs” method of scoring the 
true-false items is used, additional ad- 
justments will of course be necessary. 


Mechanical Ability (Test 5) 


Since the work of a Water Meter 
Reader involves to a considerable extent 
the manipulation of physical things, it 
seems to the Bureau staff desirable, 
other things being equal, in selecting a 
Water Meter Reader to employ the 
applicant from among those available 
with the greatest amount of mechanical 
ability. Therefore, the use of the Sten- 
quist Mechanical Aptitude Tesi 7, which 
has been standardized, is suggested as 
one of the battery of tests to be used. 

The Stenquist Mechanical Aptitude 
Test 7 consists of 95 problems in picture 
form ranging from very easy to quite 
difficult. It is in the form of an eight- 
page leaflet. The leaflets can be pur- 
chased from the World Book Company, 
Yonkers, N. Y., in lots of 25, for $1.50. 
Accompanying each such package is a 
scoring stencil. A manual of directions, 
which is needed by the examiner un- 
familiar with the test, can be purchased 
for 15 cents. A specimen set, which 
contains one print and scoring stencil, 
ean be purchased for 25 cents. 

Only a person of unusual mechanical 
ability and intelligence is able to solve 
all of the 95 problems in 40 minutes, 
the maximum time limit suggested. The 
person who is unable to solve 45 of 
the problems in this time, however, is 
so lacking in mechanical ability and 
intelligence that he is not likely to be 
particularly successful as a Water Meter 
Reader. It is suggested, therefore, that 
any testee unable to solve 45 of the 
problems be eliminated from further 
considerations and that for others 5 
points be added to the raw or original 
test score to secure the Water Meter 
Reader percentile rating for this test. 


Education and Employment History 
(Test 6) 

Those persons who seek employment 
as Water Meter Readers vary a great 
<leal as to the amount of their educa- 
tion and as to the length and character 
of their employment record. Obtaining 
the facts with regard to the education 
and employment record of testees is a 
difficult task, as trouble is always en- 
countered in securing from the testees 
and from other sources the essential 
facts and even greater trouble is en- 
countered when an attempt is made to 
appraise such facts as are secured. 
There is some reason, too, for believing 
that the other tests show, roughly at 
any rate, the extent to which the testees 
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have profited from their education and 
from their experience. 

On the whole, however, it seems ad- 
visable to include an appraisal of the 
education and employment record of 
testees as one of the battery of tests 
and in making this appraisal to ascertain 
the facts as well as may be and to 
score them according to such standards 
as seem appropriate in any given juris- 
diction. The Bureau staff, however, is 
of the opinion that in no case, owing 
to the difficulties encountered, should 
the relative weight assigned to the test 
exceed 1 out of 10. The Bureau staff 
also recommends that the scoring plan 
be made simple, with full recognition of 
the fact that the judgment and the 
opinion of the examiner are very im- 
portant factors and that clerical work 
necessary in carrying out an involved 


Age Limits for Men 


MINIMUM age limit of 21 years 

and a maximum age limit of 35 years 
are the most common prevailing among 53 
cities and villages of New York State for 
appointees as firemen, a survey by the 
State Bureau of Municipal Information 
discloses. 

Nine of the communities reporting will 
take men as young as 18, however, and 
14 will accept appointees as old as 40 to 
45 years of age. Fredonia, Freeport and 
Hoosick Falls will take men as old as 
50 years of age; Medina has a maximum 
limit of 55; Seneca Falls, 60, and Endicott, 
even 65. The cities, in general are much 
stricter than the villages, the survey 
showed, and only 6 of them will accept 
appointees over 40, and none over 45 
years of age. Middletown, howe ver, makes 
18 years its minimum and has no maxi- 





procedure is not justified. 

\ form for securing the facts regarding 
the education and employment record 
of testees which may be used with slight 
modification is given on page 104 of the 
May, 1927, issue of Public Personnel 
Studies. 


Physical Condition (Test 7) 

As has been explained, the Water 
Meter Reader’s work is such as to call 
for good physical condition, reasonable 
physical endurance, and freedom from 
disabling defects. It is suggested that 
no rating on physical condition be given, 
but that those who fail to measure up 
to reasonable standards be eliminated. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—Psinted by permission from 
Public Personnel Studioes, published by the Bu- 


reau of Public Personnel Administration, Mills 
Building, Pennsylvania Avenue at !7th 


Street, 
Washington, D. C od 
P - 
in Fire Departments 
mum; Norwich has neither a minimum 


nor a maximum; and Yonkers is unusually 
particular, making 29 the minimum limit 
ind 31 years the maximum. 

In connection with a-survey, .of the 
number of flying squadrons maintained by 
fire departments throughout New York 
State, the Bureau found that only 5 of 38 
communities have such a squadron. In 
each of the 5 places, only one flying 
squadron is maintained, and in all but 
Troy, the squadron consists of 5 men. 
In that city, 10 men compose the unit. 
The 5 cities reporting flying squadrons are 
Albany, Binghamton, Schenectady, Troy 
ind Rockville Center. Elmira maintains 
what is known there as an emergency 
squad of picked men from each shift, 
which responds with an inhalator, grap- 
pling hooks, etc., in certain emergencies. 


Methods of Eliminating Grade-Crossing Accidents 


give suggestions aimed at the elimina- 
tion of grade-crossing accidents are of- 
fered in the monthly report of the Street 
Traffic Committee of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 

It is estimated that curing the grade- 
crossing evil would reduce traffic acci- 
dents by 10 per cent in a very short time, 
and the Committee presents the following 
five points for discussion: 

1. Do away with those grade crossings 

which have the heaviest traffic 


2. Place warning signs not less than 500 


feet back from the railroad tracks 

3. Take down all signs frora obsolete 
trackage. 

{. Use traffic-light signals [operated by 
trains] instead of signs, if there are 
fewer than five trains per day. 

5. Consider scrapping all railroad signs 
in favor of signals for use only when 
train is approaching 

“The last two points merit considera- 
tion first, because, though they are new 
doctrines, they seem the least expensive 
ind most practical of application.” 


Previous Accident Experience of Operators 
Involved in Fatal Accidents 


NLY 147, or little more than one- 
third, of the 393 motor-vehick 
operators involved in fatal accidents in 
Connecticut in 1928 had previously been 
in accidents, according to the study of 
automobile mishaps in that state for that 
year, made by Richard S. Kirby, Asso- 
ciate Professor of the Department of 
Civil Engineering of Yale University. 
The survey shows that 4 drivers in- 
volved in fatal accidents in 1928 had each 


been in 7 accidents previously; 2 others 
had previously been involved in 6 acci- 
dents; 4 in 5 accidents; 8 in 4; 13 in 3; 
43 in 2; and 73 in 1. 
There were 256, or close 


to two-thirds, 
howe ver, who had clear accident records. 
Only 2 drivers out of the entire number 
had figured in previous fatal accidents. 
Actually, 90 more drivers were in fatal 
collisions, but 20 of these were “hit and 
run” drivers, and 70 others were killed. 
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Comments on Prize-Winning Designs in the 


Lehigh Airports Competition 


HE Lehigh Airports Competition, 
7: the prize awards in which were 

made last month, produced a 
very fine collection of designs for airport 
buildings, but very little new in the way 
of improvement in airport layout. In 
fact, the only ideas among the sixteen 
designs selected by the Jury of Awards 
which appear to be at all new in this 
connection are the “star” loading ar- 
rangement of the Zimmerman and Har- 
rison design and the one incorporated in 
the Stott-Hutchinson-Holden design in 
which underground hangars are pro- 
vided. One of the most outstanding 
features of the designs submitted in the 
competition is that those which are ap- 
parently the most practical all around 
are almost identical with the designs 
which are being incorporated in mod- 
ern airports, excepting that increased 
facilities have been provided. Practi- 
cally every design involving a departure 
from the conventional airport is dis- 
appointing in the fact that it either 
provides inadequately for traffic or in- 
volves an excessive construction cost. 
In considering these comments, it must 
be noted that, of the 257 designs sub- 
mitted, the writer had opportunity to 
see only those which were awarded the 
four principal prizes or received honor- 
able mention. 


General Conditions of the Contest 

Before attempting any criticism of 
these designs, it seems wise to mention 
certain definite limitations which were 
provided in the rules and which the 
contestants were required to incorporate 
in their designs. To start with, an ef- 
fective landing area is required which 
permits landing and take-off distances 
of 3,500 feet in all directions. In addi- 
tion, a marginal strip running around 
the entire landing area is required, this 
strip being at least 350 feet wide; hence 
making the total length across the prop- 
erty at any point not less than 4,200 
feet. While buildings were permitted 
within this marginal strip, their height 
in such case was limited to a maximum 
of 7 times their distance from the edge 
of the landing area itself. Paved run- 
ways of not less than 100 feet wide are 
suggested as being preferable practice to 
adopt, but not made mandatory upon 
the competitors, and the competitors are 
permitted to assume wind as being equal 
from all directions in arranging these 
paved runways. The condition of wind 
direction being equally divided from all 
points of the compass, is one which 
probably never exists at any airport. 


By ARCHIBALD BLACK 


PRESIDENT, Bitack & BiceLtow, Ini 
Am TRANSPORT ENGINEERS 


However, its inclusion in the require- 
ments does not seem to affect the value 
of the competition or of the designs 
submitted, although application of de- 
signs to actual sites would permit a 
great deal of variation because of this 
condition. 

Full equipment for the housing and 
servicing of airplanes and for night fly- 
ing is required in accordance with the 
regulations of the Department of Com- 
merce governing the rating of airports 
under “A-1-A.” The building require- 
ments are covered in considerable detail. 
Passenger concourse and waiting-room 
area is fixed definitely at 2,500 square 
feet and certain provisions are made 
mandatory; hence the provision of of- 
fices for traffic manager, executive of- 
ficials of at least four operating compa- 
nies, rooms for pilots, radio operator, 
etc. The hangar span and height is 
fixed in the competition regulations to 
the extent that hangars are required 
providing at least two units each of 90, 
100 and 125 feet span, with 18, 19 and 
20 feet clear height respectively, while 
a depth of 80 feet is recommended. 
The entire hangar space is required to 
provide a gross area for airplane storage 
of 50,000 square feet, which presumably 
is exclusive of the area provided for re- 
pairs, representing one-fifth of the net 
area provided for storage. Sleeping ac- 
commodations for at least 20 pilots are 
required, and it is suggested that the 
plan include a hotel for the accommoda- 
tion of pilots, visitors to the field, en- 
tertainment, etc., the hotel to be based 
on a scale providing 50 guest rooms with 
suitable public spaces. 

Generally speaking, the conditions 
governing the competition appear to 
have been fairly well drafted, although 
the minimum area provided for airplane 
storage is not in proportion to the hotel 
and other accommodation facilities re- 
quired. In this connection, it is the 
opinion of the writer and his associates 
that more provision for expansion of 
hangar facilities should have been re- 
quired, as the contestants in most cases 
have assumed that the minimum re- 
quirements laid down for hangars were 
sufficient. The remarkably large field 
required, where runways are far in ex- 
cess of A-1-A ratings, is not compen- 
sated for by the present and future ex- 
pansion program outlined. There is 


another point which, it seems, might 
well have been included in the require- 
ments, and that is a limit on the amount 
of money to be allotted for construction, 
as this represents the condition which 
has to be faced in every airport design 
in actual practice. Naturally, the ar- 
chitect who has not cost limit to face 
can create designs which are very beau- 
tiful but incapable of development in 
practice because of excessive cost. 


First Award 

The design awarded the first prize, 
submitted by A. C. Zimmerman and Wil- 
liam H. Harrison, of Los Angeles, utilizes 
a square plot with landing area in the 
form of a quadrant crisscrossed by con- 
crete landing and take-off runways. The 
design suggests some quadrant arrange- 
ments recently proposed, excepting that, 
instead of using three arcs, a single one is 
used with two sides of a right angle to 
define the landing area. In the develop- 
ment of the landing area, separate strips 
are apparently provided for take-off and 
landing, and it is noted that these strips 
are set at an angle of about 22%4° 
other 


to each 
This feature would naturally be 
objectionable in a high wind. One of 
the runways heads directly into the load- 
ing point, the passenger terminal and the 
driveway approach to the airport, al- 
though it might just as well have been set 
over to one side to avoid this rather un- 
desirable condition. A large portion of 
the property required to be purchased 
to accommodate this design has been de- 
voted to a landscaped park, which might 
be desirable for a municipal airport, but 
obviously would be out of the question for 
a commercial operation. No provision 
seems to have been made for handling 
very large crowds such as occasionally 
are encountered when important events 
are taking place. 

The plot required to accommodate this 
design is approximately 460 acres. In 
the arrangement of the hangars, it cer- 
tainly does not seem as though best use 
has been made of the space, for the dis- 
tance between each two adjacent hangars 
is considerably greater than the span of 
the airplanes which they are designed to 
house. As the result of this, the total 
number of hangars is limited to fourteen 
after all provision for expansion has been 
taken up. With about two large airplanes 
in each hangar, a total of twenty-eight 
such airplanes could be housed at this air- 
port. These airplanes would have a ca- 
pacity of about 20 to 25 passengers each, 
so that the total housing space provided 
would take care of airplanes capable of 
carrying several hundred passengers before 
deducting airplanes in storage or being 
overhauled. If three or four times as many 
ships as were housed arrived and departed 
daily, the field would have a capacity of 
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in the of th 
previously mentioned In 
developing the details of the star-shaped 
building, the designer proposes th 
of tele scopic steel tunnels to provide i 
covered way for the 
from the building to the door of the 
This idea may have possibilities 
for expansion in this 
arrangement is apparently in- 
taken care of additional 
constructed in the future 
these 
would be 
maneuvering the 
he loaded unk ss the 
considerably increased 


tact that it 18 directly way 


runways as 


use 
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by 


constructe d 
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are SO 
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which 


there space 
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This star loading arrangement seems to 
be a very good idea, but considerable im- 
in the manner of 


to make it 


provement Is necessary 


working it out in order prac- 
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and Harrison could have produced some- 
thing of considerably greater value if an 
effort had been made calculate the 
cost of construction and compare this 
with the traffic which this airport would 


be capable of carrying. 


to 


Second Award 

The design awarded the second prize, 
submitted by C. Gifford Rich, of Chicago, 
utilizes a nearly rectangular landing area 
with an adjacent triangular portion which 
is used for auto parking space, playground, 
park gardens, etc. The landing area is 
laid out to provide paved runways permit- 
ting landing or take-off in eight directions, 
the angles between these being apparently 
equal. A taxi strip of circular form con- 
nects these runways with the taxiing area 
in front of the hangars, passenger build- 


ing, etc. The hangar floor space seems to 
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The star-shaped loading arrangement is 
very interesting and the erection of the 
control tower on top of the star-shaped 


building is very good, excepting for the 


AWARDED SECOND PRIZE BY THE JUDGES 


for application at commercial air- 
Another point which seems to be 
open criticism is the plan 
loading or handling ind 
cellaneous commercial planes in proximity 
to transport planes. If this field were 
at all by such 
certain quite 
and undoubtedly 
great congestion in the loading area 
the will 
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In summing up the value of this design, 


it would seem that Messrs. Zimmerman 


be very inadequate. The single runways 
as at present shown are sufficient for only 
one large airplane, so that take-offs must 
be deferred until landings are completed 
by ships coming in. There would seem 
to be no reason why in the preparation of 
this design sufficient clearances could not 
have been left to permit construction of 
future parallel runways, so that airplanes 
could take off and land simultaneously. 
This, however, would require 
changes in location of the buildings pro- 
posed, as the present plan does not leave 
sufficient clearance for the additional run- 
ways. Two corners of the property are 
apparently not used at all, although pro- 
viding substantial area which might 
utilized for the erection additional 
hangars, repair shops or other buildings. 


some 


be 


ol 


The space provided for auto parking in 
this design seems adequate, but there is 
some doubt as to whether or not provision 
has been made for the crowds likely to be 
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the size of the area allotted to park gar- 
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for additional auto parking space, a | 
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THIRD PRIZE WENT TO ODD NANSEN, OF EAST ORANGE, N. J.. AND LATHAM C. SQUIRE, 


this purpose. An observation control 
tower is placed upon the roof of this 
building, one of the good features of th« 
arrangement of the building 
There is some question in the mind of 
the writer as to the practicability of the 
hangar design in view of the number of 
units connected together with no apparent 
It would seem that a better de- 
sign could be obtained by either making 
all of these units capable of housing larg: 
airplanes or constructing them as sepa- 
rate buildings, to prevent spread of fir 
from one to another. 
ture of the hangar design is the } 
of a space marked “Warming up, repairs 
and storage.” 
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THE FOURTH PRIZE, AWARDED FOR THE ABOVE DESIGN, WAS WON BY WILL RICE AMON, OF NEW YORK CITY 


separated if local conditions made this 
desirable. Another interesting feature in 
this consideration is that separation of 
the amusement park leaves the airport 
itself very closely resembling the conven- 
tional American airport, with the excep- 
tion of the passenger building loading 
facilities and parallel runways, the latter 
of which appear to be a possibility of the 
near future at many of our airports. On 
the whole, the writer prefers this design 
to those which were awarded the higher 
prizes. It is, perhaps, less beautiful, but 
certainly more practical. 


Fourth Award 
The design obtaining this prize, submit- 
ted by Will Rice Amon, of New York, 
gives recognition to important elements of 
airport design (such as the provision of 
parallel runways for landing and take-off) 


but lacks a certain amount of proportion 
with regard to the amount of hangar space 
and loading area as related to the size of 
the airport. This designer also assumes 
an irregular-shaped piece of property, 
whereas the average condition requires the 
use of a plot bounded by straight lines 
and quite frequently rectangular. Some 
of the buildings are located across the 
ends of the runways, a condition which, 
of course, should be avoided where pos- 
sible. It is also noted that the provision 
for auto parking is of doubtful adequacy 
and that no provision appears to have 
been made for exceptional crowds. On 
the other hand, the separation of flying 
school and flying club represents a good 
feature of this design. Future develop- 
ment will probably require complete sep- 
aration of flying schools from airports 
used for other purposes 


EprrortaL Nore.—The photographs which 
company this article are copyrighted by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., sponsors of the 
competition. ‘The prize winners are as follows: 

First prize of $5,000, A. C. Zimmerman and 
William H. Harrison, of Los Angeles, Calif.; sec- 
ond prize of $2,500, C. Gifford Rich, of Chicago, 
Ill.; third prize of $1,000, Odd Nansen, of East 
Orange, N. J., and Latham C. Squire, of 
York City; fourth prize of $500, Will Rice 
Amon, of New York City. There were also 
twelve honorable mentions, each carrying a prize 
of $100 to W. Frank Bower, Jr., Henry L. Sand- 
lass, Alfred A. Rothmann, all of East Orange, 
N. J., for a joint design; H. Roy Kelley, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Edward C. Remson, of New 
York City; James S. Nussear, Jr., and William 
N. 8. Pugh, of Baltimore, Md.; George A. Rob- 
bins, of Philadelphia; Robert Paul Schweikher, 
of Denver; Lloyd N. F. Spicer, of Bayside, Long 
Island; Edwin M. Stitt, of Pittsburgh, Pa 
Charles A. Stone and U. Floyd Rible, of Los 
Angeles; Robert D. Stott, Howard Hutchinson 
and Lansing C. Holden, Jr., of New York City; 
Virgil Westbrook, of San Clemente, Calif.; Fred 
E. Sloan and Elmer A. Johnson, of Chicago. 
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From:Crankcase to Incinerator 


By M. J. CRONIN 
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COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF PvBLIC be Utica, N. Y. 
pn a” enough combustible material such as 


HEN the present administra- 
W tion in Utica took over its 
duties in 1927, the destruction 

of garbage was a problem. It was neces- 
sary to use from 2 to 3 tons of coal 
per day. At the same time a hazardous 
condition existed from the waste refuse 
engine oils collected in the various ser- 
vice stations and garages throughout the 
city, which were being disposed of 
through the sanitary sewers. This 
condition became very hazardous and 
costly, for it required much attention 
from the sewer department to keep the 
free from clogging by these 
waste oils. In spite of care, many 
sewers became clogged and gas formed, 
resulting in explosions and fire hazards. 
It was decided to collect these waste 
oils and transport them to the municipal 
incinerator to aid in the burning of 
garbage in place of the then necessary 
use of coal. The cost of the collection 
of these materials about offset the price 
of the coal, but, as an aid to the func- 


sewers 
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When Traps Don’t Trap 


The subject of the collection 
of waste engine oil from gar- 
ages and service stations by 
municipalities is an interesting 
and important one. Unless 
these places are constantly in- 
spected, the oil which has be- 
come diluted with gasoline is 
bound to be thrown into the 
sewers as the cheapest and 
quickest way of being rid of it. 
The heat of the sewer tends to 
volatilize the gasoline, result- 
ing in explosive mixtures which 
may cause serious trouble. 








tioning of the incinerator, the oil proved 
much more efficient. 


It was a difficult problem to gather 


Dts 


we 


wood and paper to satisfactorily in- 
cinerate the garbage. The Utica plant, 
when constructed, called for 750 pounds 
of combustibles to each ton of raw 
garbage. At first, it was difficult to 
obtain more than 450 pounds per ton. 
This amount was not sufficient to de- 
stroy the garbage, so that coal had to 
be substituted. When coal is used, the 
condition is not remedied, but it simply 
makes an intense heat that dries out 
the garbage, which later burns. With 
the use of the refuse oil, however, if 
properly applied to the garbage so that 
the waste material is thoroughly satu- 
rated, the garbage burns readily, in- 
creasing the temperature of the furnaces 
700 degrees or from 1400 degrees 
Fahrenheit to 2100 degrees Fahrenheit. 

The big saving to the city of Utica 
is the collection and burning of these 
refuse oils so that they do not reach 
the sewers, causing fire hazards and 
costly flushing of the sewers. 
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The Plight of the Untrained Municipal Official 


A Practical Method of Overcoming Inefficiency in City Government 


OM SMITH wants to be a police- 
I man in the City of Somewhere, 
N. Y. Tom learns that in order 
to qualify he must be a citizen of good 
moral character, who has never been con- 
victed of a felony, who can read and 
write the English language and who has 
resided in the City of Somewhere for a 
specified period. He must also be be- 
tween a specified minimum and maxi- 
mum age and pass a civil service ex- 
amination which does not, except in a 
most superficiat way, deal with police 
work. He is qualified for the job, even 
though he does not know much about 
police work, provided he meets the men- 
tal, moral and physical requirements. 
Smith eventually qualifies and is ap- 
pointed. He reports for duty, receives 
a revolver, shield and club, and is there- 
by clothed with authority to preserve 
peace and good order. Before being : 
signed to his beat he is told by his su- 
perior officers to enforce the Ten Com- 
mandments and that his training in po- 
lice work will come with experience. Mr. 
Average Citizen, however, expects Smith 
to be an efficient policeman as soon as 
he dons his uniform and appears on the 
street. 


go 


Immediate Efficiency Demanded 


The new officer is in a quandary. He 
knows that efficiency comes oniy from 
training. He also knows that experience 
is slow. How can he be efficient imme- 
diately and have to wait for experience 
to give him his necessary police train- 
ing? However, he does the best he can, 
picking up a hint here and there from 
some fellow-officer and carefully storing 
away such scraps of knowledge as hap- 
pen to fall his way while performing the 
duties of his office. Policeman Tom 
finally realizes that he is not getting 
very far in his new job. So he confides 
in one of the older members of the force, 
who promptly and emphatically advises 
him that the best way for him to hold on 
to his job is “to see nothing, say nothing 
and do nothing.” Some day he will be 
astounded to learn that a policeman has 
more discretionary power than the judge 
of a court. 

The City of Somewhere is the average 
municipality in New York State, and 
the situation described, ludicrous as it is, 
is as it formerly existed in this state. 
Is it any wonder that police administra- 
tion was described as “the most con- 
spicuous failure in American city ad- 
ministration”? Who was to blame? 


By WILLIAM PARR CAPES 


EXecuTIve Secretary, New York Strate 
CONFERENCE OF Mayors AND OTHER 
MuNICcIPAL OFFICIALS 


Certainly not the policeman. Those he 
served demanded and expected efficient 
public service. Yet his employer, the 
municipality, gave him absolutely no op- 
portunity to learn the fundamentals of 
police duty. His knowledge was ac- 
quired only by the slow, long-drawn-out 
and costly process of experience. 








2,300 Years Ago Plato 
Said: 


“Whereas, in simpler matters 
—like shoemaking—we think 
only a specially trained person 
will serve our purpose, in poli- 
tics we presume that every one 
who knows how to get votes, 
knows how to administer a city 
ora state. When we are ill, we 
call for a trained physician, 
whose degree is a guarantee of 
specific preparation and tech- 
nical competence—we do not 
ask for the handsomest physi- 
cian, or the most eloquent one; 
well, then, when the whole 
state is ill, should we not look 
for the service and guidance of 
the wisest and the best?” 

The municipalities of New 
York State, under the leader- 
ship of the State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal 
Officials, are profiting more 
and more by Plato’s advice. 








No Apprenticeship for Municipal 
Officials 

I have selected the policeman to illus- 
trate the absurd attitude which urban 
citizens have been taking toward their 
public servants. The plight of every 
new official, who is not required by law 
to have any pre-qualifications, is the 
same as that of Tom Smith when he 
picked up his club and gun and pinned 
on his shield. There are ten groups of 
these unfortunates — financial officers, 
city clerks, policemen, firemen, charity 
officials, civil service commissioners and 
their staffs, water superintendents, pur- 
chasing agents, assessors and park of- 
ficials. We select incumbents for all of 


these muni ipal offices from all walks of 
life. There is no profession or avocation 
which fits them for the technical civic 
duties they are called upon to perform 
Yet the municipality offers them no ap- 
prenticeship. 

Put yourself in their position. As- 
sume that you are asked between now 
and January 1 to accept an appoint- 
ment under the next city administration, 
thereby becoming one of the ten groups 
previously mentioned. What training 
have you had which will equip you to 
fight fire efficiently, to enforce laws as a 
policeman, to operate a water plant, to 
purchase all the supplies the city needs, 
to assess property equitably, to handle 
the municipal finances or to receive the 
suffering of unfortunates without pau- 
perizing them? Yet you, through your 
city and village governments, are asking 
others to assume these responsibilities 
without any training, and are expecting 
and demanding that they produce 100 
per cent results. It is easier to qualify 
for publie office than to become a mem- 
ber of a building trades union. 

The municipalities of New York State 
have been studying this problem through 
the New York State Conference of 
Mayors ever since that body was or- 
ganized twenty years ago. One way to 
remedy this situation, devised by the 
conference, is to train persons already in 
municipal service. A few agencies have 
been training citizens for public service. 
Their efforts to date, however, have not 
produeed any very noticeable results. 


Training Schools for Policemen and 
Firemen 

The Conference has already provided 
training facilities for policemen and fire- 
men. Within the next five years it hopes 
to establish training schools for the other 
eight groups already mentioned. The 
State Department of Health has fur 
some time required all local health o/- 
ficers to pursue a course of training pro- 
vided by it before they can qualify. Ten 
zone police training schools were oper- 
ated in this state last year by the cities, 
cooperating through the Mayors’ Con- 
ference. These schools had an average 
weekly attendance of 2,400 policemen 
They were open and easily accessible to 
every municipality in the state. We 
shall operate nineteen zone police train- 
ing schools this winter, starting on Janu- 
ary 1, with the staff of the State Police 
Training School acting as the coordi- 
nating agency. 
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We conducted in Poughkeepsie last 
month a training school for the instruc- 
tors of these nineteen zone schools. For 
two weeks these men received thorough 
instruction by a faculty of seven experts 
in all of the police work they are to 
teach this winter. 


will 
The calls for in- 
struction in patrol work, street condi- 
tions, civics, warrants, contact 
with the public, investigations, juveniles, 


A uniform curriculum 
be used in the nineteen zone schools, 
schedule of lectures 
search 


vagrancy, crime classification, court pro- 
cedure, methods of thieves, traffic regu- 
lations, homicide, observation and evi- 
Instruction will also be given in 
the use and handling of fire arms and in 
emergency first aid. 


dence. 


Fourteen zone training schools for fire- 
men were operated last summer by the 
municipalities under the auspices of the 
Mayors’ Conference and the State Fire 
Chiefs’ In these schools 
more than 1,400 firemen were taught 
how to fight fire scientifically. The train- 
ing course included ten 
twenty standard evolutions. 


Association. 


lectures and 


Success of Municipal 


2 pecker mage eae of municipal 
\) power-plants using diesel engines, in 
many parts of the United States and Can- 
nada, recently participated in a prize con- 
test for the best papers about their re- 
spective plants, conducted by the trade 
journal, Oil Engine Power. The first 
prize, $200, was won by Superintendent 
J. H. Kuester, of Menasha, Wis., the sec- 
ond, $100, by City Manager J. Bryan 
Miller, of Bryan, Texas, and eight prizes 
of $25 each were received by the follow- 
ing: W. H. Matthews, Falls City, Nebr.; 
©. F. Olson, Lindsborg, Kans.; C. P. 
Town, Swift Current, Sask.; J. H. Ben- 
der, Duncan, Okla.; B. B. Watts, Bloom- 


THE 
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Schools for Two Other Groups This 
Winter 

It is now planned to establish this 
winter a training school for municipal 
fiscal officers and another for municipal 
civil service commissioners and their 
staffs. Our program calls for the estab- 
lishment of training schools for two ad- 
ditional groups of municipal officials 
each year and the continuance of those 
schools already established. For the 
training of policemen and firemen the 
state is divided into zones, in each of 
which is established a school. These 
zone schools are operated by the cities 
in which they are located. All the sur- 
rounding municipalities are invited to 
send their policemen or firemen to the 
school for the zone in which they are 
located. The schools for the other 
groups will be located at some conve- 
nient central point. The courses for 
firemen and policemen cover a period of 
ten weeks each. Those for the other 
groups will be for one week or less. By 
teaching in these schools the funda- 
mentals of the particular municipal work 
they are engaged in, the municipalities 


believe that they can increase the ef- 
ficiency of all new municipal officials and 
also that of those other public servants 
who have not heretofore had the oppor- 
tunity to learn how they can do their 
work so as to give a maximum of pub- 
lie service. 

The trend of population indicates that 
very shortly ours is to be predominately 
an urban civilization. The city is rap- 
idly becoming the principal laboratory 
in which must be worked out the solu- 
tion of future problems of democracy 
The city or village is where we live, work 
and play. Its government is the near- 
est to every individual. It affects us 
most vitally in our homes and business, 
in our health, protection, education and 
recreation. The training of municipal 
officials, therefore, becomes a matter of 
paramount importance. 


Eprrorta Nore.—The foregoing article comprises 
part of a radio address delivered by Mr. Capes 
on December 28, 1929, as one of the series of talks 
on municipal government broadcast from WGY 
Schenectady, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Schenectady Bureau of Municipal 
the New York State Conference of 
Other Municipal Officials. (For the 
program of this series see THe 
for September, 1929, page 159.) 


Research and 
Mayors and 

preliminary 
American City 


Diesel-Engine Power-Plants Shown in Contest 


field, lowa; H. C. Maughan, Logan, Utah; 
H. H. Ball, Beloit, Kans.; and F. H. 
Poehlmann, Grove City, Pa. In the an- 
nouncement of the winners in the No- 
vember issue of the magazine it was 
stated that, according to the judges, “a 
large number of the men who submitted 
papers had a keen sense of rendering an 
unusual service to their communities by 
means of a more modern and efficient 
tool—the diesel engine—than any other 
which could have been placed in their 
hands.” 

The plant at Menasha, the subject of 
the paper winning the first prize, claims 
to be the pioneer American city achiev- 


ing the successful commercial application 
of diesel engines to municipal service, a 
diesel pumping-plant having been estab- 
lished in 1905. It was equipped with two 
75-hp. units of the American Diesel En- 
gine Co., which continued in service until 
1924. The present capacity of 2,625 hp. 
includes two Busch-Sulzer and two Me- 
Intosh & Seymour engines, one of the lat- 
ter being of 1,200 hp. Shortly after be- 
ginning operation in 1905, the plant sup- 
plied the city’s street-lighting current, and 
in 1911 began furnishing electric service 
to the citizens, this activity expanding 
greatly after 1917, upon reaching an agree- 
ment with the private company. 


Bronx Board of Trade Combats “Hitch-Hiking” 


CONCERTED effort to discourage 
fA the practice of “hitch-hiking” by 
Bronx youngsters is being initiated by the 
Bronx Board of Trade, which has been 
impressed with the success of the Min- 
neapolis ordinance prohibiting the solici- 
tation of rides from motorists on public 
highways.* 

The law committee of the Bronx Board 
is to frame a proposed law on that 
nuisance for New York State and will have 
it introduced into the 1930 State Legis- 
lature, according to Bronrboro, the 
monthly magazine of the Board of Trade. 

In the meantime, the cooperation of 
all the members of the automobile clubs 
in Greater New York, the Police De- 
partment, the Board of Education and 
the State Motor Vehicle Bureau has been 
pledged to the Board. While the auto 
clubs will warn their members of the 


* See Tus Amentcan Crry for November, page 147. 


dangers of giving children rides, the 
Police Department is to instruct officers, 
at certain posts where the practice is most 
prevalent, to discourage the children from 
asking for rides. The State Motor Vehicle 
Bureau will circularize owners of motor- 
truck fleets, taxicabs, busses, etc., asking 
their help. 

Superintendent of Schools William J. 
O’Shea included the following item in a 
general circular to all district superinten- 
dents and principals a few weeks ago. 

“Item V. Hitch-Hiking—The Bronx 
Board of Trade is furthering a concerted 
movement to reduce ‘hitch-hiking.’ The 
Board has addressed letters on this subject 
to automobile clubs in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and to the Police Commissioner. 
The Board requests that the schools stress 
again the dangers involved in this practice. 
I know that this matter of ‘hitch-hiking’ 
is being discussed in your schools as a 
regular part of your accident prevention 


programs. I believe, however, that stress- 
ing it at this time will be of particular 
value, because of the campaign the 
Board of Trade is undertaking. I shall 
appreciate your doing what you can to 
cooperate with the Board of Trade.” 


Referring to legislation on the problem, 
Bronzboro points out that the State 
Traffic Act of New Jersey, which became 
effective on July 1, 1929, has a regulation 
as follows: 


“It shall be unlawful for any person 
or persons to stand in a roadway for the 
purpose of or while soliciting a ride from 
the operator of any private vehicle.” Vio- 
lation makes the offender subject, upon 
conviction, to a fine of not more $50, or 
imprisonment for a term of not less than 


five days, or both. 


Minnesota has a state law against this 
practice in addition to the city ordinance 
in Minneapolis. 
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Through 


Streets? 


By J. S. BAKER 
ENGINEER, Pusiic Sarety Drvision, 
Nationa Sarety Councin 


ANY a city government, con- 
M fronted almost unawares by the 
ever increasing traffic problem, 
has seized upon the “through street” 
idea as the least expensive sop to those 
who clamor for something to relieve the 
distress. One can easily see this situa- 
tion reflected in many city traffic ordi- 
nances which give absolute right-of-way 
to vehicles on any of the “arterial high- 
ways” included in a long list, and which 
fail entirely to provide for stop require- 
ments, signs, enforcement facilities, or 
public education. Unfortunately, traffic 
regulation is not so simple. It cannot 
be successfully accomplished by merely 
designating certain through streets. 
Still, through streets are useful. Their 
successful application depends only on 
an understanding of what can and what 
cannot be expected of them, and on a 
realization of where they fit into the 
traffic control picture. Consider a street 
as it develops with the increasing traffic 
from a minor highway to a heavily trav- 
eled main thoroughfare. Traffic control 
will logically develop in successive steps 
something like these: 
1. No control at all 
2. Slow or stop signs at isolated inter- 
sections 
3. Through streets with stop signs at 
every intersection 
4. Occasional automatic signals intro- 
duced where there is heavy cross 
traffic 
5. Complete flexible progressive signal 
control 
6. Grade separation at important inter- 
secting streets 
Elevated or depressed roadway with- 
out intersecting streets 
As a step in the development of traffic 
control, the effectiveness of the stop 
provision is limited by the amount of 
traffic on the through street. When 
there cease to be intervals in traffic dur- 
ing which pedestrians and vehicles on 
the intersecting street can cross, traffic 
officers or signals become necessary. 
This limiting condition is reached first 


What Can Be 
Accomplished 
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ACCIDENTS BEFORE AND AFTER : 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THROUGH STREET 
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SPOT MAPS OF SAME HIGHWAY BEFORE AND AFTER IT WAS MADE INTO 
A THROUGH STREET 
Note that the number of collision accidents has been decreased and the number 
of pedestrian accidents has been increased. Formerly, accidents were concentrated 
at several intersections; subsequently, they were more evenly distributed. Auto- 
matic signals on this street serve to break traffic on it into groups between which 
are gaps for cross traffic 


in the congested business districts. 

Hence, the downtown ends of radial 
through streets are very often signal- 
ized; first, at one or two important in- 
tersections, but finally as complete pro- 
gressive systems. Signalizing the exten- 
sion of through streets into the business 
district has two desirable effects: (1) it 
slows down and groups the vehicles 
coming into the business district on pre- 
ferred routes; and (2) encourages 
through traffic to use by-pass routes by 
distinctly limiting average speed through 
the congested district. 


Conditions Which Make Disgruntled 
Drivers 

The apparent simplicity and cheap- 
ness of through streets has led them to 
be substituted. for automatic signals 
where traffic volume makes actual con- 
trol of traffic needed, and to be extended 
where no traffic regulation at all is nec- 
essary. Both conditions make dis- 
gruntled drivers, the first because of 
the traffic jams on cross streets where 
stops are being made for through traffic, 
and the second because of the stops nec- 
essary at unimportant through streets 
which sometimes occur at as many as 
five consecutive intersections. 

There are two schools of thought re- 
garding through streets: the first consid- 
ers that vehicles on them should be 
given special speed and right-of-way 
privileges; the second believes that 
through streets should be protected by 
requiring vehicles on intersecting streets 
to come to a full stop before entering or 
crossing. 

The National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety in recommended 
uniform state and municipal legislation 
favors the second school of thought. The 


stop requirement is retained and safe- 
guarded by provisions requiring the 
erection and maintenance of adequate 
signs. The special right-of-way privi- 
leges are discarded. Local authorities 
ire permitted, within certain limits, to 
raise the speed limit on through streets. 
Recent legislation in many states and 
cities indicates that there is a strong 
tendency to follow the recommendations 
of the National Conference on Street 
and Highway Safety with respect to 
through streets. 


Uniform Movement Preferable to High 
Maximum Speed 

Studies made by the National Safety 
Council have made possible s compari- 
son of two cities which have established 
through streets. with these two different 
purposes in view. City A, in which 
through streets were considered practi- 
cally speedways, showed an unusually 
high percentage of pedestrian fatalities. 
Furthermore, 66 per cent of all the au- 
tomobile deaths occurred on the arterial 
highways, compared to less than 20 per 
cent on a similar number of through 
streets in City B, which had a more con- 
servative policy regarding speed. City 
A had 22 times as many automobile 
deaths per mile of through streets as it 
had per mile of other streets, whereas in 
City B this ratio was only 4. A tight- 
ening-up of traffic control on the through 
streets of City A soon brought down the 
iccidents. 


It must be concluded that the high 
speed and dense traffic on through 
streets increase considerably the haz- 
ards to pedestrians who cross, and that 
the policy of legally sanctioning high 
maximum speeds is unwise. High aver- 
age speeds are to be obtained by uni- 
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form movement of vehicles and not by 
high maximum speed. 

\ further study of the through streets 
of about thirty cities, made during the 
past two years by the National Safety 
Council engineering staff under the di- 
rection of the Public Safety Division 
Engineering Committee, has led to 
twelve important conclusions regarding 
through streets. 


Twelve Conclusions of the National 
Safety Council 
properly established, a 
will reduce collisions be- 


1. When 


through street 


Safe Operators 
Obeying the Law 


Operators Who Set 
a Bad Example by 
Not Making Full Stop 


STUDY OF 


THE AMERICAN CITY fo 


CHICAGO INTERSECTIONS SHOWED 


JANUARY, 


te nds to be little 
through-street 
difficult, if 


public to stop too olten 
the importance of 
and makes enforcement 
impossible. 


at Ty 
ops, 


not 


7. Through streets should form a sim- 
ple interconnecting system which will be 
convenient to use and easy to understand 
The most desirable plan is usually a ve- 
hicular loop about the business district 
with radiating feeders which lead through 
residential sections and connect with in- 
ter-city highways but do not penetrate the 
business district. 

8. A through street should not be es- 
tablished merely to include one or two 
dangerous intersections. Let these be iso- 


Reckless Operators 


Careless and 
Unskillful 
Operators 


Careless Operators 


THAT FOR EVERY DRIVER 


MAKING FULL STOP, AS REQUIRED, ONE SPED THROUGH RECKLESSLY 


Less than half of the operators complied with the spirit of the law. 


Disregarding drivers 


obliged to stop because of traffic conditions, the percentages shown in diagram were 
relatively constant for light and heavy intersections and at different times of day 


tween automobiles, but pedestrian acci- 
dents often increase, and the net result is 
ordinarily no material reduction in the 
number of persons killed and injured on 
the through street. 

2. Through streets relieve adjacent 
parallel streets of traffic and cause a re- 
duction of accidents on them; hence, if 
accidents do not actually increase on a 
through street, its establishment is bene- 
ficial. 

3. A system of through streets can be 
successfully used to shunt non-stop cross- 
town traffic around the business district to 
avoid unnecessary downtown congestion. 

4. Traffic on through streets can move 
more rapidly than that on unprotected 
streets without being granted special right- 
of-way privileges. After making a full 
stop, a vehicle on the cross street should 
be authorized to enter under the usual 
right-of-way rules. 

5. Through streets should be selected 
on the basis of facts gathered for the pur- 
pose. It is important to have data on ac- 
cidents at specific intersections, sources of 
traffic, traffic concentration points, loca- 
tions to be avoided, amount of non-stop 
through traffic, and physical conditions of 
roadways under consideration. 

6. Too many through streets defeat 
their own purpose. Requiring the driving 


lated stop intersections. At such places it 
is necessary to require stops on only one 
of the two intersecting streets, and some- 
times from only one direction. 

9. Automatic signals are almost indis- 
pensable at the intersections of two 
through streets and are desirable at cther 
important intersections along them. 
Where through streets are continued into 
business districts as signalized thorough- 
fares, the signals should be connected into 
a flexible progressive system. 

10. To secure the advantages of na- 


A Plea for 


EVER before have legs been so un- 

popular for locomotion and so popu- 
lar for decoration, writes Harold A. 
Caparn, of New York City, in a plea 
for more sidewalks, appearing in the pub- 
lic communications columns of The New 
York Times. 

Mr. Caparn expresses satisfaction at the 
construction of a walk along the new Saw 
Mill River Parkway in Westchester Coun- 
ty, but laments the fact that in the in- 
numerable miles of modern concrete high- 
ways laid down in the past decade, little 
consideration has been given to those who 
travel, at times, in the old-fashioned way. 
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tion-wide uniformity, legisiation establis 
ing through streets should follow clos 
the “Uniform Vehicle Code” and 
“Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance: 

the National Conference on Street 
Highway Safety. Signs should conform to 
the recommendations of the American E) 
gineering Council and the Joint Board on 
Interstate Highways. 

11. Public education regarding thx 
cation, purpose, and requirements 
through streets should be coupled with 
continuous firm enforcement of the 
provisions to prevent the through ‘streets 
from becoming a menace rather than a 
benefit. 

12. Because motor traffic is continually 
changing, through streets should be care- 
fully watched after they are established to 
detect increases in accident rate, lack of 
effectiveness in re-routing traffic, and loss 
of usefulness. 


stop 


More Than a Mere Gesture is Needed 

Many of these points are clearly rec- 
ognized in certain communities, all of 
them are understood in a few of cur 
more progressive cities, but there are 
still a large number of municipalities in 
which there exists no clear conception 
of what through streets can accomplish 
and what they cannot. 

If through streets are successful in re- 
ducing accidents—and they must not in- 
crease accidents if they are. to be suc- 
cessful at all—more than a mere gesture 
by the city fathers is necessary to put 
them in operation. The preparations 
for their selection and establishment are 
the kind that require a rolling-up of 
sleeves for drawing maps, figuring street 
capacities, planning routing signs, pro- 
viding attention-getting stop signs, and 
insuring firm and continuous enforce- 
mens 

If successful through streets necessi- 
tate this amount of thought, equipment, 
and labor, they cease to be the cheap 
means of traffic control which has al- 
ready enticed too many cities into their 
promiscuous adoption. 


Eprronta, Nore.—As a result of the study re- 
ferred to in the foregoing article, the National 
Safety Council has just published the exceedingly 
valuable pamphlet on “Through Streets’’ men- 
tioned on page 197 of this issue. 


Sidewalks 


While legs are popular as a decoration, 
he warns that even if they are to serve 
only that purpose, they nevertheless must 
be used to retain their attractive form and 
proportions. He concludes: 

“Everywhere are new inventions, new 
incentives to discourage their [legs] use, 
superb new roads and parkways, and lit- 
tle or no thought and expense for those 
who go on foot and who, if they intrude 
on the concrete of privilege, must contin- 
ually step off into the ditch, or be hurled 
into it by some speeding car. Yet walks 
are far less expensive than a similar area 
or road.” 
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Reclaiming and Disposing of a City’s Trash 


-Eu 


MecHANICAI 


HE city of ike other 
TT growing municipalities, has found 

the matter of disposal of its wast 
an ever present problem. To stay 
abreast of the times in keeping with th 
progress of a good, clean city, studies 
were made the most 
method of disposing of vast quantities 
of trash from the homes of its 900,000 
citizens. In former years vacant lots or 
dumps, dotted on the outskirts of the 
city, afforded the only outlet for th 
community’s trash that could not be 
burned at home in the furnace or stove 
When the extension of the city’s boun- 
daries overlapped these dumping areas, 
the dumps became an eyesore to those 
living nearby. They were likewise an- 
noying and costly to the Fire Depart- 
ment, which was called out at frequent 
intervals day and night to quench fires 
caused by spontaneous combustion 
Complaints from citizens were steadily 
increasing, and the authorities took steps 
to alleviate these conditions. 


Baltimore, | 


as to etheacious 


Half a Million for Disposal Plants 

The Board of Estimates appropriated 
from the 1924 tax levy $500,000 for the 
building of five salvaging and incinerator 
plants, to be erected in different parts 
of the city. The primary purpose of 
building these plants was the disposal 
of the waste by incineration, as the gar- 
bage and ashes were taken re -of 
through other sources. In Maren, 1924, 
the first incinerator, of the Davis type, 
was completed at a cost of $100,000. 
This incinerator stands near the north- 
ern boundary, adjacent to an old quarry- 
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THE NO, 2 INCINERATOR ON PHILADELPHIA ROAD, BALTIMORE 


hole owned by the city. The estimated 
amount of rubbish delivered to this in- 
cinerator in 1925 was 64,811 cubic yards 
The cost of operation was $31,555, and 
the amount of 
was $24,163. 


salvaged material sold 


First New Plant Leads to Three More 

After the operation of the first plant 
for approximately six months, it was 
planned to build three more of the same 
capacity and type so placed as to cover 
the entire city. Because of the difficulty 
in obtaining proper sites, this was found 
not feasible. It was decided by the then 
Chief Engineer to increase the capacity 
and efficiency of the existing plant and 
to build one additional incinerator in the 











PAPER BALER WITH A BALE JUST BEING REMOVED 


southeastern part of the city. A 
tract for collecting and hauling all 


refuse of the city was made. 


con- 
the 
This con- 
tract was let on August 25, 1926, and it 
was stipulated that there should be one 
collection a week. Previous to this, all 
rubbish had been collected and hauled 
to the incinerators by the Street Clean- 
ing Department. In 1926 the first in- 
cinerator was remodeled into a two-story 
building, furnace of the 
Moore chain-grate type and increasing 
the capacity of this plant to approxi- 
mately 175 tons per day and its operat- 
ing time from 8 to 24 hours. The haul- 
ing of the rubbish by contract has been 


having one 


very satisfactory, causing a regular, daily 
flow to the incin:rators. It is of interest 
to note the increase in amounts of rub- 
1927, 46,000 
in 1929, 95,- 


bish collected yearly: in 
in 1928, 83,000 tons: 


OOO tons 


tons; 


On December 21, 1927, the second in- 
cinerator, with two furnaces of the 
Moore chain-grate type, having a ca- 
pacity of 250 tons per 24 hours, was 
completed at a cost of $225,000. This 
incinerator is located on the Philadel- 
phia Road and Herring Run, near the 
eastern boundary of the city. It is built 
ilongside a ravine and a large area avail 


ible for the disposal of the ash and ref- 
for many 
the 


iong, 05 


use 
hack 


183 


years The plant is set 
irom 


leet 


highway 140 feet; it is 
feet wide, and two 
stories high. 
3efore going into the details of the 
working of these incinerators, let us con- 
sider the various kinds of refuse taken 
from the thousand-and-one back yards 
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and alleys throughout the city and sub- 


urbs—covering an area of 78.72 square 
miles with a popu ition ol nearly YOU. - 
OOO 


The public, after trial, was 


educated into the separation ol 


years ol 
garbage, 
rubbish, the ashes and 


gar- 


and 
having been disposed of by the 


ashes, 
bage 
Street Cleaning Department. Coopera- 
tion on the part ol the housekeepers in 
keeping separate containers has been 
noted, and tenants have displayed pride 


in keeping vards clear of débris 


Salvage from Belt Conveyors 
Among articles of trash collected by 
the contractor for the incinerators (now 
averaging 275 to 300 tons per day) are 
paper, 
and tubes, 


metal, bottles, shoes, tires 


rags, 
water boilers, stovepipes, tin 
cans, bedsprings, umbrellas, 
and numerous other things, all thrown 
on the trucks and dumped by the con- 
tractor at the plant. Upon 
arrival at the incinerator, the trucks are 
weighed and contents dumped en masse 
At one plant the trash is 
raked conveyor at the bottom 
of the pit. At the other plant it is 
raised by means of a grab bucket and 
loaded the conveyor. The belt 
of the conveyor, constantly traveling at 

speed of 30 feet per minute, carries 
its load to the upper floor, where labor- 
ers on both sides of the conveyor pick 
out the articles that can be salvaged or 
are too large to pass through the fur- 
the salvaged articles, which include 
tin eans, bottles, paper, rags, ete., are 
thrown into bins, except the bottles, 
which are assorted, and dropped to the 
floor below into presses for baling. This 
material is sold to dealers and manu- 
facturers after the dozen or more women 
pickers have removed from the belt the 
articles most worthy of salvage or most 
detrimental to the furnace; the remain- 


mattresses, 


nearest 


into a pit 
onto a 


onto 


nace 


THE ALLIGATOR SHEARS FOR CUTTING UP METAL 





fall off the end and 
into the furnace hopper 
The charging or hopper of the 


furnace is at one end of the furnace and 


ing articles drop 


hole 
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TIN CAN BALER AT NO. 2 INCINERATOR 


loads the material onto a chain grate 
stoker, which moves at a speed of from 
2 to S inches per minute. As the 








rubbish moves with the grate, combus- 
tion takes place, and the combustibl 
matter is incinerated 
the end of the grate, at the other end 
of the furnace, into a chain bucket ccn- 
veyor and drops into l-yard dump cars, 
where it is dumped outside the building 
Eighty-five per cent of the rubbish is 
burned to ash, which is used in 
low ground adjacent to the plant. In 
this way the refuse is disposed of 
chanically and in a_ sanitary 
eliminating the necessity of maintaining 
dumps 

The present incinerators 
cient capacity to care for the needs of 
the city. The plants are under the 
supervision of the Incinerator Division 
of the Bureau of Mechanical-Electrical 
The operation of the incinera- 
from 16 to 20 hours per 
employment to a daily 
100 men and 50 


The ash falls from 


hiling 


me- 


way, 


suffi- 


il 


have 


Service 
ors, running 
day, affords 
average ol women 


OPERATING DATA FOR TWO PLANTS 
8- to 10-Hour Shift 


Rate 

No. I No. 2 per H 

Foreman. . nee 1 l $70 
Asst. Foreman. . l 1 5 
Clerk. . ‘ ‘ 1 ) 5 
Stokers , + ~ 45 
Pickers (colored women). . . 15 10 a 
La ae 20 12 45 
Watchman a 1 1 45 


This table covers each shift; the clerk 


on duty at night. 


SUMMARY OF REVENUE FROM SALVAGED 
MATERIAL 





1928 
Article Bf Amount Value 

Papers and magazines 14,172,203 lbs. $40,943.05 
Rags, carpet, burlap, etc. " 14,260. 23 
Bottles 1,071,62 7,459. 88 
Broken glass 2,990,756 Ibs 5,573.64 
Baled tin cans 10,218,290 8,644. 00 
Iron, metals, rubber, etc 624,687 5,654.95 
$82,536.05 

During 1928, approximately 83,000 
tons of trash were delivered to the 


plants. For the year 1929 this was in- 
creased to approximately 95,000 tons 
The market price for salvaged material 
was lower during the year 1929 than in 
1928, 
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PICKING SALVAGABLE MATERIAL AT NO. 2 INCINERATOR 
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Tuscaloosa Secures an Unpolluted 


WO dams recently built on Little 
Yellow Creek create a large lake 
or impounding reservoir for the 

new water-supply of Tuscaloosa 
Formerly the public water-supply was 
taken from the Black Warrior River, on 
which the city is located. This river, 
which has a 9-foot channel to the Gulf 
of Mexico, carries heavy traffic. It is 
subjected to the pollution incident to the 
traffic and also receives the sewage from 
over a quarter of a million persons above 
Tuscaloosa, and a large amount of in- 
dustrial Tastes from phenolic 
wastes from numerous by-product coke 


wastes. 


ovens were periodically annoying. Fur- 
thermore, it desired to induce 
paper mills and other industries to Ic- 
‘ate on the banks of the river above the 
As a these conditions, 
the public decided that abandonment of 
the river as a source of water-supply was 
desirable and authorized a bond issue ol 
$350,000 for improvements 

Little Yellow Creek, which was se- 
lected as the new source of supply, has 


was 


city. result of 


i drainage area of 80 square miles abovi 
the reservoir. It has a spring-fed flow 
ample to supply the present needs of the 
city at all the year. The 
storage capacity of 1,000,000,000 gallons 


seasons of 


Water-Supply 


By GEORGE J. DAVIS, JR 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, TusSCALOosA, ALA 





we 








THE SPILLWAY DAM AT TUSCALOOSA 


therefore afford 
industrial 
ind for the normal uses of the city unt 


in the reservoir will 


imple supply for large 


use 


it has grown to several times its present 


} 


size. The drainage area is gs] 


t | 


led and is largely 


not 


covered 


1lorest 


hence it is subject to appreciable 
umounts of pollution, and there is ve 
little 


dissclv 


the 


mineral matter 


water An analysis of 








ithstanding tional IT- 


Ty nd relative 
the creek 


} ; 
e { ys 


sediment 


thro 


water, issed igh 
which e 
I ipid sand 

The city 


therefore supplied with a clear ST 


puriheation plant m- 


sists of sedimentation basins, 


ters and chlorinating plant 


ng, sterilized water 


solt, 
tastes due to industrial wa 
The new dams 

es from the purific 
on the opposite side of the Black W 
Riv The t 


int through 


iticn plant and are 
irrior 
water is bri 


y 
vil 


24-inch cement 


through i 
Irpose th 
reek 


pe ine 


valley 
passes 
700 feet wide 
sedimentation basins 
nt, the ay ulable 


) ; 
e€ 


The main dam 


1 
CTCEK 


t high and 330 feet long. It raises 








TWO VIEWS OF THE MAIN DAM OF THE NEW TUSCALOOSA WATER-SUPPLY the water suriace to 


in elevation higher 








ren is 0 Teet 


cness 


iin dam has 


1930 


The writer was consulting engineer on 
the project, which was executed under 
the direction of W. H. Nicol, City En- 
gineer The dams were 
built by the Kershaw Contracting Ci 


ah 1 
ol ] uscaioosa 


Sense Saves Dollars in Asphalt Street 


SUPERINTENDI 


N Little Rock, Ark., as in every other 
I city, the repairing of cuts, breaks 

and ordinary wear and tear of 
phalt pavements requires constant atten- 
tion if the ultimate benefits are to be 
derived from the construction of high- 
pavements. The public demands 
repairs for comfort, and these repairs 
must be done promptly for economical 
reasons. 


Several 


as- 


class 


of Little 
Rock bought and operated a large hot 


years ago the city 


patch machine for repairing its asphalt 
pavement 
‘ 


This machine is composed 

1 kettle for heating the asphalt and 
another compartment for heating and 
drying the aggregate. When sufficient 
heat was acquired, the aggregate was 
dumped into a pan on the rear of the 
machine and the asphalt added, the ma- 
terials being stirred by hand until they 
wer The machine 


thoroughly mixed 


Maintenance 


By E. E. STANSBERY 


NT, DEPARTMENT oF PuBiic Works, Li 


being portable, the batch was shoveled 
directly to the spot needed. This pro- 
cedure was too slow, as at present as- 
phalt pavements the major 
portion of the mileage of the 155 miles 
of paved streets in Little Rock. 

For a period of about three years the 
city purchased ready-mixed asphalt from 
local paving contractors for patching and 
repairing, paying the exorbitant price of 
$10 per ton. In April, 1928, we finally 
persuaded the City Council to economize 


constitute 


and save these excessive costs by allow- 
ing an expenditure in the budget for the 
purchase of a small asphalt plant. A 
Chausse oil-burning portable asphalt 
plant having the same convenience as 
the larger plant except that it had a 
capacity of only 10 tons daily, was pur- 
With this machine it has been 
possible to save from $3 to $5 per ton 


chased. 


on the different asphaltic mixtures, and 


TLE Rock, ARK 


at short notice to produce any mixture 
desired, including open or close binder, 
sheet asphalt, seal coat and a mixture 
similar to Topeka mix. 


Plant Set Up as Stationary Unit 
The machine changed 
portable gasoline engine gear-drive to 
an electric motor belt-drive, since the 
idea of using the machine as a portable 
unit was abandoned on account of the 
dust that it created in the residential 
and business sections of the city. The 
asphalt plant is now installed within a 
wooden enclosure protecting it from the 
elements and is so situated that 
can drive under the plant and receive 
load. Material for the plant is pur- 
chased locally and is hauled to the plant 
in city trucks during spare time when 
unfavorable prevents 
work on the streets 


was irom a 


a truck 


its 


weather repair 









































OPERATING THE LITTLE ROCK, ARK., ASPHALT PLANT 


1. Laborer feeding materials to the drying drum of the asphalt plant. 


to the truck below. 


2. The same laborer dumping the hot asphaltic mix from the pug mixer 
3. Operator of the plant measuring the materials from the drying drum for a 400-pound batch 
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Repairing Utility Cuts 


Utility cuts in pavement are costly 


; 


} » deaf 
damaging, and our traime 


nd if today 
makes it impossible to repair these cuts 
permanently. Engineers assume that 
oosened earth in fill takes from twelve 
o eighteen months, depending upon 


the soil, to settle to its original state 








When repairs are made promptly, it 
s shielded and protected from the 
weather and traffic, and the question 1s, 
which is more economical, to leave a cut 
exposed for one year, letting the traffic 
it all times and then make the re- 
pairs, or to make the necessary repairs 
immediately, taking all precaution of de 
id replacing. It has been 

r experience that heavily loaded trucks 
have broken through the pavements at 
these cuts where the earth has settled 


through a number of years, and repairs 


sign, tamping al 


for the second time 
In replacing utility cuts, we figure the 


Breaks 


repairs to be twice the first cost 














or fractures in the pavement usually 
} 








PLACING THE HOT MIX ON THE STREET ng tl 


occur where ditches have been dug dur- 


e construction of the pavement for 


1. Repairing a worn sheet asphalt surface on a busy intersection by rebuilding from the lity maintenance or for storm and 
concrete base of the pavement. 2. A 5-ton tandem roller used in compressing the asphalt sanitarv sewers To eliminate these 
surface of the replacement shown in 1. . Repairing a utility cut in sheet asphalt - : 
All small repairs are made without hindering traffic. 4. A near view showing the care reaks and fractures as much as possibie, 
taken in the repair work to asphalt pavements in Little Rock, Ark is believed that the preparation of a 


The plant is operated by two men, 
one on each side of the machine; one 
operator measures the aggregate from 
the drying drum fed by a laborer on the 
other side. It is then dumped into a 
pug mixer where the asphalt cement is 
measured in a small truck and dumped. 
The material is left in the pug mixer un- 
til it is thcroughly mixed, then dumped 
hy the laborer into the truck below. 
The plant is capable of turning out a 
400-pound batch every 5 minutes. 

It is our opinion that every type of 
paving should be repaired with the same 
mix of materials used in its or.ginal con- 
struction, thus preserving the continuity 
of the paving surface for appearance and 
to increase the life of the pavement. In 
Little Rock there are several miles of 
Tarvia macadam. One very busy street 
in particular is a boulevard two mules 
in length, which had been repaired 
at varicus times by flushing with as- 
phalt and adding chats, thereby raising 
the crown height until it was excessive 
The current method for repairing 4 





subgrade is most essential and that it 


pavement that has begun to ravel is to should be left exposed to traffic and 


use a hot asphalt seal coat trom ly veather for at least eighteen months be- 
to %-inch thickness such as is used in re pavement is constructed, since 
sealing Warrenite pavement This has most of the pavement is not designed as 
proved to be very satisfactory, for in series of beams supporting the load on 


the last four years no raveling has ap- th 
First National Flood Control Congress Planned 


ees control in all its phases will considered to fall within the province of 
be considered at the first National the Go 


Flood Control and Navigation (_ongress In if 


vernment 


its announcement 


egarding the 
ind Exposition, which is to be held in’ meeting, the Memphis Chamber of Com- 


Memphis April 14-19 at the instigation of merce adds 


the Memphis Chamber of Commeres The question of whether levee control 

It will be the purpose of the Congress of the Mississippi River or a great reser- 
to collect from every potentially flooded oir system will better solve the proble m 
irea traversed by a navigable stream the 18 being discussed, with advocates of both 
facts concerning flood damagé ind Oo methods voicing their opinions at public 
consolidate those facts into a report for gatherings, executive sessions of inter- 


presentation to the Federal Government d groups, or in the press ol the coun- 


In presenting such facts, it will be the Without in any way taking sides on 
intention ol the Congress to request th I of the points in controversy the 
Government to formulate a national plan Board of Directors of the Memphis Cham- 
of flood control which can be made et- ber of Commerce is convinced that the 
fective immediately. It is not the aim of time has come to bring together, from all 
the Congress, however, to present a defin- parts of the United States, those persons 


ite plan of flood control or a method for who are most interested in the subject of 
its financing, because these functions are flood controi for navigable streams.’ 
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Relation of Zoning Ordinances and Tax Laws to 
Real Estate Assessment 


Should a golf club within city boundaries pay the same taxes as the residential property around it? 


Should land in a city having a zoning ordinance be assessed on the basis of the greatest income-producing 
use which the ordinance permits for each particular plot? 


Does a zoning ordinance which requires adequate light and air for all buildings tend to increase or decrease 


land and building values? 


Does the so-called “Pittsburgh plan of taxation” encourage land overcrowding? 


Assessment at Actual or Potential Use? 
QUESTION 

In a city having a zoning ordinance, should 
assessed valuations of land be based on 
the greatest income-producing use which 
could be made of each particular plot 
of land under the zoning ordinance? 
Take the case, for example, of a main 
street of a mile in length, zoned through- 
out its entire length for business or 
apartment houses, but now having only 
a few such buildings, the rest being 
single-family houses or vacant lots. The 
street is no longer attractive for high- 
grade single-family residences, but ten 
years or fifty years may elapse before 
the entire mile will be developed as 
business or apartment house property. 
Any property owner on the street may 
sell his land tomorrow for a big apart- 
ment house; but most of them cannot 
do so for years to come. Ought the 
property to be assessed at actual or po- 
tential use? 


ANSWERS 

Mr. Purdy and Mr. True agree that 
the land ought to be assessed for the sum 
for which it will sell now, Mr. True ad- 
vocating the “allowance, in the case of 
close-in stuff, of some elements of ap- 
preciation in valuation of the land, off- 
set to some extent by an allowance for 
functional depreciation on the present 
structure.” 

Mr. Bernard believes that in the case 
mentioned neither actual nor potential 
use should be the governing factor, but 
that both should be given consideration 
as far as land values are concerned. 
“Obviously,” he writes, “assessment at 
potential use value would be burden- 
some. At the same time, the community 
should not be made to bear the burden 
of the individual during the transition 
period, when ultimately he alone will 
reap the increment. While the solution 
of this problem does not readily disclose 
itself, it is obvious that the answer lies 
somewhere between the two limits men- 
tioned, and in a growing community 
more nearly approaches the higher 
limit.” 

Mr. Sudell and Mr. Pollock support 
the view that the full potential use value 
should be assessed, when it can be accu- 
rately determined. “If the full annual 
value of the land holdings were taken,” 








These and many other ques- 
tions with regard to the equi- 
table assessment and valuation 
of real estate confront munici- 
palities concerned with ra- 
tional city development. In an 
effort to shed light on some of 
these problems THe AMERICAN 
City recently propounded six 
questions to the following men, 
well qualified to discuss the 
subject: 

Lawson Purdy, former Pres- 
ident of the Department of 
Taxes and Assessments, City of 
New York. 

Walter W. Pollock, Presi- 
dent, The Manufacturers’ Ap- 
praisal Co., Philadelphia. 

W. C. Bernard, Engineer and 
Valuation Consultant, St. Louis. 

Wallace W. True, Vice-Pres- 
ident, The Lloyd-Thomas Co., 
Appraisal Engineers, Chicago. 

Harold Sudell, Treasurer of 
The Manufacturers’ Appraisal 
Co., gave his personal views, in 
the absence of President Pol- 
lock in Europe. Mr. Pollock 
later added some comments of 
his own. 








writes Mr. Sudell, “all incentive to land 
speculation would be destroyed and the 
natural use-value would prevail. This, 
in my judgment, would never be bur- 
densome and should be taken. If less 
than this is taken, the individual is not 
paying his just dues to the community— 
the full value of his exclusive privilege 
of a piece of land.” Mr. Pollock adds: 
“The adoption of zoning regulations 
should not be considered as a method of 
modifying the theory of equitable taxa- 
tion. The assessment problem is to €s- 
tablish fair and relative valuations. 
Judgment as to land values may take 
into consideration all facts relating there- 
to, and the effect of zoning or other con- 
ditions, of both normal and special char- 
acter, should be carefully considered in 
their effect upon valuation.” 


When Zoning Ordinance May Be 

Amended 

QUESTION 

Assuming that the mile of street previ- 

ously mentioned were zoned for three- 
quarters of its length as a single-family 
district, with the expectation of amend- 
ing the zoning ordinance from time to 
time to meet any real need for exten- 
sion of the business or apartment house 
district, under such an ordinance would 
the assessments be different from those 
under conditions mentioned in Ques- 
tion 1? If so, would not the community 
be presenting a large, unearned incre- 
ment to the property owners when the 
ordinance is subsequently amended so 
as to allow more intensive use of their 
land? 


ANSWERS 

Mr. Sudell and Mr. Pollock think that 
the assessments should be the same in 
this case as under the conditions outlined 
in Question 1—that the full potential 
value of the property should be assessed. 

Mr. Purdy and Mr. Bernard believe 
that the value of the land in the second 
instance would be higher than in the 
first case, since the land is presumably 
worth more because of the zoning restric- 
tions. It is assumed that the assessment 
will be the same as the selling value. 

Mr. True also thinks that the assess- 
ments would differ materially from those 
under condition 1. “The values of prop- 
erty on the edges of zoning limits always 
present serious problems and much de- 
pends on the elasticity of the zoning or- 
dinance and what action of council or 
city voters or both is required to amend 
the ordinance. In general,” he writes, 
“I would say that the correct method of 
assessment would be to discount en- 
tirely the possibility of probative values 
in such case and allow the unearned in- 
crements to accrue to the owners of the 
land for tax purposes only when the 
property actually was re-zoned.” 

With regard to unearned increment 
Mr. Purdy writes that “under our pres- 
ent system there is no escape from giv- 
ing the major part of the unearned incre- 
ment to private persons.” 

Mr. Pollock says: “The plan of pro- 
gressivély increasing the utility of land 
to meet the demands of the market will 
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always lag behind under a zoning 
scheme, and thus, as your No. 2 question 
suggests, will add an increment as ordi- 
nances are subsequently amended to al- 
low higher utilities.” 

Mr. Bernard believes that “there is 
undoubtedly greater justification for the 
use of this term [unearned increment] 
in connection with increased values flow- 
ing out of purely arbitrary regulation, 
than is warranted in the usual applica- 
tion of the term to increasing values due 
to natural growth of the community 
All increment might be said to be un- 
earned unless it is the direct result of 
some particularly advantageous use, the 
application of effort, or a combination 
of the two.” 


Ill 
Taxing a Golf Club 
QUESTION 
In the case of a private golf club within 
the city limits, and now surrounded by 
high-grade residential development, 
ought the land to be assessed at approzi- 
mately the same rate as the land which 
has been developed for residence pur- 
poses? If so, will not the inevitable 
result be the sale of this recreation area 
for development purposes and_ the 
moving of the golf club farther out into 
the country—a result which may or may 
not be desirable? On the other hand, 

if the golf club property is taxed at a 

much lower rate than the surrounding 

residential property, is not the commu- 

nity enabling the owners of the golf club 

property to reap a big profit at the com- 

munity’s expense when the land is finally 

sold for development purposes? 
ANSWERS 

The answers to this question agree that 
the golf club ought to be assessed, if not 
on exactly the same basis as the other 
land surrounding it, as Mr. True holds, 
at least “at a value approaching that of 
a similar contiguous area, after reduc- 
tion for increment reflected by the club’s 
presence,” in the words of Mr. Bernard, 
even though such a course is likely in 
time to force the club into the country 

Mr. Pollock expresses his views as fol- 
lows: “If a private golf club should be 
assessed at a lesser valuation than sim- 
ilar land, or in comparison with land de- 
veloped for residential purposes, the stat- 
utory rule of uniform and equitable val- 
uation will be violated thereby. The 
eventual development for residential or 
other uses as a community grows is prob- 
able, and the owners of the golf prop- 
erty will profit thereby at the commu- 
nity’s expense. With the universal own- 
ership of automobiles, the establishment 
of similar clubs at a greater distance is 
no hardship upon members.” 

Mr. Purdy states that it should be 
borne in mind that the raw land of a 
golf club, unimproved with streets, gen- 
erally sells for. only about one-third as 
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much as neighboring land appropriately 
improved with streets and s lal i@ in pal 


cels suitable for immediate development 


IV 
Land Values Under Three Different 
Development Plans 
QUESTION 

In “Hintsand Pointers’” monthly letter in 
in our July issue (page 104), there ar 
sketches showing how the central distri 
of a city might be developed in three 
different ways with buildings having ex- 
actly the same total cubical contents 
Assuming the existence of a zoning ot 
dinance by which no more intensive de 
velopment would be permitted, would 
the land values in these three cases be 


app oximately the same? 


ANSWERS 

Mr. Sudell agrees with Mr. Purdy 
who writes: “The chances are that if an 
area of land in a city were developed in 
accordance with the third diagram, the 
land would have its maximum value.’ 

Mr. Pollock says that a lessened land 
value depends on specific circumstances 

Mr. True writes that “the assessment 
might reasonably be expected to follow 
to some extent the probable ratio of 
earning of each structure in such a 
group. It would obviously not be fair to 
tax the fortunate owner of one of the 
large skyscraper plots the same as th 
owner of the low building, as the rents 
would obviously differ and the expense 
of maintenance or other charges would 
also present large variables.” 

Mr. Bernard states his views as fol- 
lows: “Upon the assumption that the 
area zoned adequately serves the com- 
munity, the aggregate land values un- 
der the three methods of zoning indi- 
cated should be the same. This is the 
result of only casual analysis, and may 
or may not work out in practice. On 
fact, however, relating to building values 
under these three plans, stands out as 
worthy of consideration. This is, that 
the aggregate economic depreciation suf- 
fered by plans 2 and 3 will exceed that 
of plan 1, thereby insuring to plan 1 the 
greater earning (and taxing) power over 
a period of years. In well-developed 
communities this factor would probably 
overshadow the increased earning power 
of the land.” 


v 
Assessments Under an Amended Zoning 
Ordinance 
QUESTION 
In the case of the third of “Hintsand 
Pointers’ ” sketches, of the zoned ordi- 
nance were subsequently amended so as 
to permit the erection of additional sky- 
scrapers in the open spaces shown, would 
assessments on the land be raised and 
the assessments on the existing buildings 
be lowered (because of interference with 
the light, air, ease of access, etc., by the 
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buildings in the open 


ion ot new 


ANSWERS 

Ur. True and Mr. Bernard believe 
that the assessment on land would be 
raised and the building values lowered. 

Mr. Sudell thinks the building values, 
both old and new, would be lowered, but 
doubts whether there would be an in- 
crease in the aggregate land value 

Mr. Purdy says that the aggregate 

ind value might be less, “but that de- 
pends on whether there were such over 
crowding as to spoil light and air and 
reduce the rental value of buildings 
The value of land depends upon the net 
income which can be derived from it 
ifter paying all other expenses, which 
include interest and amortization of the 
buildings.” 

Mr. Pollock writes that the answer to 
question 5 Is so purely theoretical that 
he could not intelligently answer it ex 
cept in a specific case. “Skyscrapers are 
usually erected at locations desirable 
for such buildings, and the erection of a 
building on land does not usually in- 
crease the land valuation. It may, how- 
ever, by the erection of a proper building 
confirm the valuation already established 
by making it possible to realize a return 
upon the valuation through income. It 
sometimes happens that the construction 
of a modern building at a strategie loca- 
tion will attract most of the valuable 
tenants within the district, thus lessening 
the earning power of neighborhood 
buildings.” 


VI 
Amending Pittsburgh’s “Graded Tax” 
Law 
QUESTION 
John Ihlder, Executive Director of the 
Pittsburgh Housing Association, has re- 
cently made a suggestion in regard to 
the Pittsburgh ‘graded tax’ law. Land 
in Pittsburgh is now taxed on 100 per 
cent of its valuation, and buildings on 
50 per cent of their valuation It is 
claimed on the one hand that the law 
is beneficial in stimulating the erection 
of new buildings in Pittsburgh, but some 
observers criticize the law as an encour- 
igement to land overcrowding Mr. 
Ihlder’s proposal is that any owner who 
leaves on his property open spaces up to 
twice the area required by the zoning 
code shall be taxed on the open spaces 
is if they were part of the buildings 
i.e., at half the rate he is taxed on the 
remainder of his land 
feasible one? 


Is this plan a 
If not, how can zoning 
laws and methods of assessment and 
taxation be so related as to encourage 
the most rational development of a city, 
and retain for the municipality the larg- 
est. possible share of the values which are 
created by the community as a whole? 


Mr. True, Mr. Sudell and Mr. Ber- 
nard agree that Mr. Ihider’s proposal 
is feasible, though Mr. True adds that 
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it may lead to inequalities in general 
assessment to favor a few owners unless 
Vr. Bernard 
thinks that “probably the best way of 
testing both the effectiveness and the 
legality of such a law is to put it into 


evTiect ” 


very carefully watched.” 


Mr. Purdy believes that the difference 
in tax would be negligible, while Mr 
*ollock feels that Mr. Ihlder’s proposal 
is “a special plan the desirable effects of 
which may be avoided or nullified by 
Mr. Pollock states 
that an investigation has shown that “in 
1914, the relative city tax burden borne 
by land in Pittsburgh was 65.45 per cent 
of the total tax levied against land and 
improvements on land, while in 1925 it 
was 71.28 per cent, or an increase of 5.83 
per cent, although the official rate of 
taxation on land values in 1925 was 50 
per cent higher than the rate on build- 
ings. The Pittsburgh law is not a valu- 
ation law at all, and it is my firm belief 
that the discrimination of less than 6 per 
cent as shown in 1925 has since been re- 
duced to less than 3 per cent. 
Until the Pittsburgh law is amended so 
as to require that assessments shall be 
based upon standardized valuations, I 
feel that this Pittsburgh experiment will 
fail of its evident purpose to bring about 
a real discrimination in the taxation of 
land and buildings. It is my be- 
lief that land assessments are far below 
the full valuation as compared to build- 
ing assessments, and that building as- 
sessments, while not at full valuation, 
are therefore at a much higher propor- 
tionate valuation than land. The effect 
of this is to nullify the apparent purpose 
of the law.” 


faulty assessments.” 


General Observations 

Mr. Pollock expresses his views with 
regard to the best means of relating 
zoning laws and methods of assessment 
and taxation, as follows: 

“The starting point for any scheme of 
taxation is a standardized equitable assess- 
ment. To work into a zoning plan a lot of 
special discriminative features that can be 
avoided or nullified is not in accordance 
with good policy. We are told that the 
reason that democracy and religion are so 
unsuccessful is that we have not yet gotten 
around to giving them a real trial. Our 
present scheme of taxation, if carried out 
scientifically for land and buildings, will 
zo a long way towards curing our taxation 
troubles. That is, if we actually assess all 
the real estate accurately and apply a level 
tax rate, we shall then have a basis for 
determining what to do about zoning and 
discriminating as between one class of real 
estate and another. The problem is a 
simple one and can be accomplished in any 
community, and a scientific assessment on 
an equitable basis will show what to do 
next—whether discriminative policies of 
any kind are desirable.” 


In Mr. True’s opinion: 
“Zoning laws and methods of taxation 





related and coordinated to al- 
for rational development by at all 
times keeping the zoning restrictions well 
ihead of actual development of the 
eral classes of properties. If the 


can best be 


low 


sev- 
present 
business section covers an area of twelve 
blocks, the zone should extend for 
1 minimum of four blocks in each direc- 
tion. This will permit the capture for tax 
purposes of some of the increment as it ac- 
These limits should be highly 
elastic and subject to amendment with lit- 
tle or no difficulty always in accordance 
with the general city plan. I am a hearty 
idvoeate of the zoning principle, although 
in practice it has been made too harsh in 
its application in many places, resulting in 
real injuries to many property owners.” 


square 


crues 


Mr. Bernard writes as follows: 

“The last sentence of this question as 
propounded calls for the acceptance of the 
hypothesis that there is some basic re- 
lationship which exists between zoning and 
methods of assessment. While it is true 
that zoning affects values, zoning laws can- 
not affect methods of assessment. Ex- 
pedients of a temporary nature might be 
adopted to induce development of a city 
in a given direction; but no credit or 
charge can be made for such inducements 
in arriving at the market value of real 
estate. The best method of assessment for 
tax purposes is the method which will 
most closely follow the actual market 
value of all properties within the city.” 

Mr. Sudell believes that the problems 
propounded in this symposium will 
never be solved until we get away from 
the prevailing wrong conception of the 
question of land ownership: 


“In the very nature of things, our right 
to the use of the earth on which we move 
and from which we derive our being musi 
be equal. If some individuals are given 
exclusive possession of certain sites, to 
which all have as good a natural right, it 
is because we believe the community can 
thus be better served. So it seems absurd 
to allow, as we do to a very large extent, 
the use of land by individual owners in a 
way which is injurious to the interests of 


Firemen’s Uniforms 
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the community as a whole. In 
tions of land ownership the interest 


ll ques- 
of the 
community should be paramount—that of 
the individual should always be secondary 
Therefore, land ownership under ideal con- 
ditions should be subject to at least two 
restrictions— 

“First, it should entail the payment, to 
the community, of the full annual valu 
of the special privilege (the exclusive pos- 
session of a piece of land) granted 

“Second, in a clashing of interests of th 
individual and the community, the inter- 
ests of the community should invariably 
receive first consideration. 

“If this view of land ownership were the 
generally prevailing one, we could then 
hope to deal intelligently and wisely with 
most of the puzzling questions relating to 
the use of land which arise. . . . 

“The increased taxation of land and the 
decreased taxation of buildings would not 
lead to land overcrowding. It is only in 
the case of exceedingly high-value land 
that the land value exceeds the building 
value, and in the vast majority of cases 
the building value is far in excess of the 
land value. The total exemption of build- 
ings and the shifting of that tax to land 
would mean that in most cases consider- 
ably more land could then be used without 
any increase in the aggregate tax over 
what was paid before. Therefore, the ex- 
emption of buildings from tax should les- 
sen rather than increase land crowding.” 

On this phase of the problem Mr. 
Bernard says: 

“T agree that ‘the exemption of build- 
ings from tax should lessen rather than 
increase land crowding.’ The millennium, 
however, has not yet arrived, and human 
nature remains unchanged. 
tion indicates that if buildings were ex- 
empted, the temptation to run up sky- 
scrapers beyond the limit, either imposed 
by economic height or warranted by de- 
mand, would prove too great for the spe:- 
ulative builder. Unless controlled by an 
effective city plan and a rigidly enfurced 
zoning ordinance, the result would almost 
certainly be a chaos of over-development 
and crowding.” 


in New York State 


Past observa- 


Communities 


NLY 6 communities out of 68 ques- 
tioned in New York State pay for 
the uniforms of their firemen, it is dis- 
closed by a recent survey made by the 
State Bureau of Municipal Information. 
The small group is composed of Syra- 
cuse, East Rochester, Herkimer, Kenmore, 
Ilion, and Scotia. Gloversville pays part 
of the cost, however, Saratoga pays for 
all but the trousers, and Albion buys the 
first uniforms for new men. Scotia allows 
each man $175 per year for his uniforms, 
Ilion, $50, Gloversville, $30, and Syracuse 
$20.40. Other cities which stand all or 
part of the cost have no set allotment per 
man per year. Rome is the only commu- 
nity which, although not paying for the 
men’s uniforms, does pay for the cloth, 
Ilion keeps the uniforms in repair, and 
Rochester and East Rochester reimburse 
the firemen for clothes ruined while on 


duty. Albany, Buffalo, and Rochester re- 
plied that they buy the cloth and sell it 
to the men at cost. 

The firemen in 23 of the communities 
are permitted to wear khaki uniforms 
while on duty, although in several cases 
such garb is limited to periods when the 
men are cleaning the apparatus or work- 
ing around the stations. Poughkeepsie 
firemen wear the khaki uniforms during 
the summer months, and the same custom 
prevails in the village of Herkimer. 

Practically all of the communities sup- 
ply the firemen with helmets, rubber 
coats, boots, caps, buttons, etc. Excep- 
tions are Gloversville, which furnishes 
only rubber coats; New Rochelle, which 
supplies only buttons; Ogdensburg, sim- 
ply the caps; Utica and Yonkers, only 
buttons and badges; and Catskill, only 
rubber coats and boots. 
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Making the Annual Report Readable—and 
Worth Reading 


ANUARY is the month—or « 
J to be—when city officials all I 

the United States are preparing for 
the printer their annual reports for th: 
year just closed. As offering suggestions 
of possible interest as to style and con 
tent for municipal reports for 1929, the 
accompanying features from the 1928 
“Story of the Year” of the city of Syra 
cuse, N. Y., are presented. 

In addition to containing the essential 
facts regarding the achievements and 
functions of the municipal government, 
the Syracuse report 1s so appealing in 
make-up and so profusely illustrated 
that it resembles greatly an issue of a of effective and attractive city publicity t the back of the report, indicating your 
popular magazine. The story of the year The report, issued by the office of desire to receive luture publications of this 
Mayor Charles G. Hanna rt and specifying the particular objects 


was prepared with the e 


$ 2509564 


PROTECTION OF LIFE AND PROPERTY IN SYRACUSE 





, features of the re- 
operation ot the omelais ¢ c 
series ol “suggestion postal 
iddressed to the City Hall, to 


Mavor Hanna refers sy using 


the School of Citizenship 
and Publie Affairs of Syra 
cuse University. It is 


64-page volume, bound in 





i | 
printed in large, readable 
type. Mayor Hanna’s let- 


ter to his fellow Syra- 


heavy ivory paper, and 





cusans occupies the 
page and sets the tone { 
the actual report 
follows. Referring to 
report, the Mavor says 
part: 

“It is rea 
the vears 
the 4,000 city 
who are working fo 
other 200,000 citizens 
port to the ‘stockholders 





the municipal corporation 
THE 102 TRAINS WHICH PASS THROUGH THE HEART which owns and « 
OF SYRACUSE EVERY 24 HOURS CAUSE A GREAT LOSS __.,, é, ; 
OF TIME public property 


proximately it $60,000,000 
is told in a lucid fashion which any in- and in this task expends something lik | ~~ 
terested resident of Syracuse can com- $13,000,000 a year. On the next few pages naa 
prehend and also enjoy. It constitutes you will find listed the chief accomplish- ROUTINE WEIGHING BY NURSE AT BABY 
such a radical departure from the usually ™ents of the year and the needs for 1929 CLINIC 
dry and cold statements of fact appear- This is the first ‘stockholders’ report 


Pax 


cards, an tizen Ol Syracuse can 





to the Mavor’s attention sugges- 
tions which he mavy have for Improving 
city and its governmental functions 
Immediately following the Mayor's 
tter of greeting and explanation Is a 
st of the accomplishments of 1928. De 
ed treatment of the work of various 
ranches of the city government is then 
ven under the following headings: gen- 
| government; conservation of health: 
protection of life and property; public 
orks; parks and recreation; charities 
ducation; and public finance 
THE CIRCLE SURROUNDS APPROXIMATELY THE NUMBER OF PERSONS IN Plans for the 
THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE CITY, 4,000. OF THESE, ABOUT 30 PER CENT ARE 
COVERED BY THE MERIT SYSTEM ADMINISTERED BY THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION of these headings \ section entitled 


next year are mentioned 
at the end of the discussion under each 
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TAX PAYER 
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What Every Taxpayer Should Know” 


contains concise statements giving 
formation on dates when taxes are due, 
bonds, the bonded 
debt limit, ete. A “Thumb Nail Sketch 
of the City Finances”’ 


listing figures on the tax rate, as- 


iIn- 


special assessment 


follows this sec- 
tion 
sessed valuation of property for taxation, 
mount of bonds issued, ete. Compara- 
tive statements of expenditures fcr cur- 
rent operation during the preceding year 
ind the year covered by the report are 
ilso included, and also a chronclogical 
history of the city of Syracuse 


Outline of 


N advisory outline of the 
4 contents of a typical fire 


and 
prevention 
code for cities, with suggestions on sources 


scope 


of material, has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the National Fire Protection 
Association as a guide for municipalities 


interested in providing such a code 


With the growing appreciation of the 
importance of fire prevention work and 
the development of fire department in- 
spections, there has arisen a demand for 


local ordinance s and regulations to prov idk 
inspectors with authority to control firé 
hazards and to clearly define standards 
offering reasonable safety. Unfortunately, 
in many cities this demand has been met 
with insufficient preparation and by adop- 
tion of ordinances covering the particular 
hazard current at the moment Th 
authority for enforcing the provisions of 
such ordinances, it is stated in the pam- 
phlet, in many cases has been placed in 
any one of a half-dozen city departments 

The logical procedure is held 
provision for a fire prevention code, cov- 
ering all the matters the fire 
hazard, and the location of all administra- 
tive authority in the fire prevention 
bureau of the fire department. Such a 
code should be coordinated with the city 
building code and other ordinances, but 
also clearly distinct from other codes in 
its provisions, the publication emphasizes. 
The outline is thus offered suggest a 
logical arrangement which may be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of such a nees- 
sary code and to indicate some of the 
sources of pertinent information available 


to be 


affecting 


to 





The back cove! 


drawings showing 


of the carries 
the dollar” 
ind the “expenditure dollar,” divided in 
proportion to the 


ment for certain activities 


report 
revenue 
disburse- 


income or 


Other Notable Reports 

Among other reports which have been 
received at the office of THe AMERICAN 
Criry in recent months, those of Cincin- 
nati, Milwaukee, Oklahoma City, Oak- 
land and Berkeley, in the group of larger 
and of East Cleveland, Staunton, 
Brunswick, Ga., 


cities, 


Va., 


and Two Rivers, 


for JANUARY, 1930 



















































CORE DRILL MACHINE AT WORK ON 
LEMOYNE STREET 


Wis., in the group of smaller cities, ap- 
pear to merit special mention. They 
are unusually well prepared and inter- 
estingly written and arranged. There 
undoubtedly are several others which 
THe AMERICAN City has not 
that might be added to this list. 


recely ed 


EprroriaL Note 
quate annual report 
its salient features were outlined 
Open Letter by ‘“Hintsand Pointers” in Tue Amer 
1caN Crty for October (page 155) and December 
(page 111). See page 179, this issue 


The great importance of ar 
and certain suggestions as to 
in the Monthly 


also 


Fire Prevention Code for Cities 


in preparing the subject matter of the 
code’s various sections 

The section headings of the suggested 
code include: title; administration; li- 


censes, permits and fees; 
mable liquids; 


explosives; flam- 
garages; dry cleaning estab- 
paints, varnishes and lacquers; 
compressed gases; pyroxylin 
X-ray and photographic 
films, nitrocellulose 


lishments; 
plastics; 
nitrocelluloss 
motion picture 
refrigeration equipment; 
chemicals; hazardous 
pancies; fire extinguishers; exits; 
miscellaneous provisions such 


films; 
nvrote chnics: 
hazardous occu- 
™m itehe Bz 
as bonfires, 
flammable refuse, storage of boxes, electric 


wiring; p< nalties: date of adoption, em- 
bracing such features as existing codes, 
coordination with the building code, ad- 
vantages of “enabling ordinances,” and a 


ordinance regulating oil-burning 
equipments and oil storage in connection 
therewith. 

Discussing existing codes, the pamphlet 
that fire prevention have 
been adopted in Richmond, Va.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Duluth, Minn.; Wilmington, 
Del.; Hoboken, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Portland, Ore.; and other cities. Codes 
are to be adopted soon in Minneapolis, 
Minn.; New Haven, Conn.; and Trenton, 
N. J. Copies of any of the above codes 
may be obtained for reference by writing 


sample 


states codes 


to the local Fire Chief or Chamber of 
Commerce. 
The National Board of Fire Under- 


writers is soon to issue a fire prevention 
code covering the various essential sub- 


This code, it is stated, has been 
brief as possible in order 
its general adoption. Funda- 
mental requirements have been made, and 


a section is included which provides that 


jects. 
made 


as to 


promote 


the chief of tHe fire prevention bureau 
shall maintain a public file of the Regu- 
lations of the National Board of Fire 


Underwriters, which shall be deemed 
advisory requirements to this ordinance 
A valuable reference 


as 


volume is “Organ- 


ization and Operation of a Municipal 
Bureau of Fire Prevention,’ by H. A 
Stone and G. E. Stecher, published by 
the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
N. ¥. 





To Find What You Want 
When You Want It— 
You will often much 
by consulting 


save tim 
Tue Muwnicipar INpex 
Published Annually 
(The edition of 1929 is a hand- 
somely bound volume of 706 pages; 
the edition of 1930 is now in prep- 
aration.) 
or the 
Semi1-ANNUAL INDEXES 
of Tue American City 
(There are two volumes of the 
magazine each year; the semi- 
annual indexes are to be found at 
the end of the June and December 
numbers.) 











More Light for Baltimore’s Streets 


Pioneer City in Street Lighting Adds to Illumination Intensity and Attractiveness 


ALTIMORE, MD. tthe _ first 
B American city to be served by a 
gas street-lighting system, parts 
of which are still in use in modernized 
form, has recently made extensive im- 
provements in its street illumination, in- 
creasing intensities and adding consid 
erably to the area lighted by ornamental 
electric units. 
The first street lighting by fixed lamps 
in Baltimore was established in 1784, 


It is 
while it was still a town, thirteen vears 


nnua report oO the 
before its incorporation as a city. Oil ath * of ibed res the 
was used as the illuminant at this time. following comment is mad 
time has come to make an effort 
The First Gas Lamps the conducting wires undergro 


danger to persons and prope 


Organization of Mechanical-Electric 


In 1817 the first gas street lamp was AGERE oppose yp ted Pier wie 
placed in operation, one of the down sieladestedl’ ii eiceneen. IT a eg Und Fea BE Nid Mr W 
town buildings, which later was used gorous and unsightly overhead wires from seem  Dhadlaanion’ « Wlesision? 

is the City Hall, having been the first the streets of Baltimors ne thi rreau of Mechanical-E! 
to have gas installed for interior lighting, ‘An investigation to determine the most ervice was expanded and organized 


the preceding year. In 1818 the gas practical method of accomplishing — th i Control Division. an Engineerit 
gigantic task ol replacing the num ] [100 i Lighting Division i Mec} 


ng 


company was furnishing gas to 28 street 
lamps. 

The first electric street lighting in 
Bal 1 . 1881 } | the city to provide the funds and t n Incinerator Division The total pe 

‘ > ya > ., > T , pe i 
altimore OCCUTTEL = » When a | wild 4 conduit system Three ordinances sonnel of the ireau exceeds oUO em- 
Brush Electric Light Co. installed four ,,.e4 by the City Council on August plovees 

4 wr ! iu } 
ol its lamps in Hopkins Place Phis 25, 1898, provided the requisite authority Approximately 35,000 lamps of all types 


was only two years after the electric ire “An Electrical Commission was ire In service The number of gas and 
Mavor the lectric lights is verv nearly equal The 


overhead wires by underground cables Division, a Conduit Construction Diy 
indicated that it would be necessary fe in Underground Inspection Division 


lamp had first been used for such a pointed consisting of th 



































THREE TYPES OF LIGHTING EQUIPMENT BEING INSTALLED IN BALTIMORE 


mall cast le, 9 feet 7 inches high, with 100-cp. to 400-cp. Novalux Form 8 General Electric unit. 
a lar, Rye aye 9 12 feet 5 inches high, with 600-cp. to 1,500-cp. Novalux Form 9 General Electric unit. 
Right. ’ Westinghouse Hollowspun concrete pole, granite, with 600-cp. to 1,500-cp. Novalux Form 9 General Electric unit 
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of the main arteries of trafh¢ the new mps do not have the objec- lamps having supplanted the t0-ep. 
w out of the Ci nas been increased tionable flickering whic} vas experienced gas lamps on Monroe Street. while on 
iain thoroughta ™ been ' , vith the old lamps This change has Broadway 178 similar electric lamps 
nd mors ficiently illuminated by 
ae ee —_ : ‘ resuited in greater mination at jess have been installed in the parkway, 
tuting White Way lamps mounted nage a 
expense to the eity superseding the old gas lighting 
nental iron standards for I old 
lamps Other accomplishments under the Some of the old lamps are being in- 
oorar oneiet f th — i aie 
rog con ne in ion ‘ creased in intensity for the time being, 
The area from which overhead con- 150 ornamental standards with 600-cp. prior to their being replaced entirely. 
n ed s ipproxl- white vay | so the tord Pradd 1. . . : 
has been removed 1 ~ ol a n y lamps on the Harford Road, This is true on Calvert Street, where the 
. ear re " | of 114 similar lamps on York Road. oid 40-cp. gas lamps are quite inadequate 
the In 7 Hills, where old 60-cp. bracke for the increased use by automobiles 
cal ‘ +} } f +} ee vood poles with overhead wires The Journal states: 
< geen © atin { heen ir they | | 
nd to the safety of the citize1 — ro improve this situation, these lamps 
OF me I / me! AL CICA have been replaced Irom Re id street to 
. . . tri nits. of 100 e7 th underground T ) : “ 
Program of Moderization Being n — rgrouna University Parkway by double-mantle gas 
Furthered , An i o! { lamps having a C} each which ma nally 
: modern though low-intensity lamps is. aids night traffic. This installation is of 
. rre f CT | or \ 
recent yeal ne increas sty n (Jf ries Street where 110 idditiona! i temporary nature ind will eventually 
T {} cié hnecess rs t , : 
rafie has made n ‘) mps of 100 ep. have been placed, ex- replaced by electric lamps of greater 
e improvements in street lghting , ; , illumination intensity at such time when 
: ending to the city limits : : 
icilitate vehicular movement afte it becomes possible to build an under- 
ind to produce conditions for More of the old gas lamps are being ground conduit system in this thorough- 
ter safety to pedestrians and motor- '¢l i, 100-cp. ornamental electric fare to supply electric lamps. 
The Bureau is carrying out an 


extensive program of modernization as 
rf 


+ ape eee League of Texas City Secures Reduction in Fire 
:. Premiums 


result ¢ 
Gay Street and Belair Road are n 
iminated with modern 600-candl 
wer white-way Novalux fixtures on i gee GH the efforts of officials of on public buildings was concerned A 
‘ rnamental standards. This installation Texas cities holding memberships in second request for a hearing was made 
ves Baltimore its longest white-way the League of Texas Municipalities, a immediately, and it was held last Septem- 
25 per cent reduction in fire insurance ber The reduction granted was not 


ilevard, extending for eleven mules — s : 
premiums on municipally and publicly retroactive, however, and applies only to 


In the yntown business section, ac- - - : 
i he downt owned property (except school buildings) business written on and after November 


rding UT? “the old-style ‘ . 
cording to the Journal, went into effect a few weeks ago 20, 1929 
vhite-way arc lamps, which wert The League gained a hearing before It is estimated that as a result of this 
mounted on ornamental standards, have the State Insurance Commission last June reduction, and other concessions granted 


recently been replaced with 1,278 which resulted in the granting of a few to cities on their fire insurance policies, 
900-cp. lamps. This is an increase ol minor concessions to municipalities, but as well as to other public bodies such as 


approximately 200 ep. per lamp, and failed in so far as a premium reduction harbor boards. counties, etc., at least 


$150,000 per year will be saved in fire 
insurance premiums, says TJezas Munici- 
palities, official publication of the League. 

This single accomplishment of the 
League is advanced as an indication of 
its value as a unified force working in 
behalf of each member city. 


Flint Adopts, San Diego Refuses, 

City-Manager Plan 

ge voters of Flint, Mich., a city of 
148.800 inhabitants, according to the 

1928 census estimate, approved a commis- 

sion-manager charter at an election on 





December 2 The vote was light, being 
BEFORE 5,171 in favor and 3,824 against. The 
charter provides for a commission of nine, 
elected at large. 
On December 19 San Diego, Calif., with 
a population of 119,700 in the 1928 esti- 
mate, rejected a proposed city-manager 
charter which would have provided a 
council of nine, three from each of 
three districts, the mayor to be selected 
by the council from its own membership, 
and a manager having the usual powers 
to be appointed by the council likewise. 
The present charter prov ides for an 
elected m ivor and for an operating Man- 
ager, which latter position, however, does 
not have the full scope and authority of a 
city manager proper. The majority 
APTER 


ees ee poe 7 ie ‘ ~~ went against the new charter was 6,000 in a 
, 6 - . wi reiractors, on olowspup ny or 
The same location, lighted by 7” baad B — —— P total vote of about 23,000. 
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Burns & McDonNgeELI 


TWO DESIGNS OF MUNICIPAL UTILITY BUILD. 
INGS AS IMPRESSIVE MEMORIALS: ABOVE, A 
WATER TOWER; TO THE RIGHT, A WATER 
PURIFICATION PLANT 





NDUSTRY today has become en- 

thusiastically esthetic! To such a 
degree has this renaissance of beauty 
advanced that, whereas this tendency 
would have been received 
scorn by the heads of our businesses, to- 
day it is welcomed as a boon to their 
products. 

An example that continually confronts 
the eye is the increasing use of color, by 
automobile manufacturers, the cement 
and tile trades, the textile workers, 
clothiers, and many others. Color has 
not been the only phase treated, but 
every detail tending toward a more at- 
tractive product has 
evolved and refined. 

As a result of the esthetic trend in the 
products of building-material manufac- 
turers our present-day architects are en- 
abled to create the more beautiful struc- 
tures that each day we see rising around 
us in our cities and towns. These build- 
ings are revolutionary in shape, grand 
n size, new and brilliant of hue, and yet 
withal so attractive that they will stand 
for years as evidence of the progressively 
esthetic trend of our creative genius 


once with 


been carefully 


Beauty as Well as Efficiency for Public 
Utilities 

As yet, one field, long identified with 

conservatism and deliberation, seems 

slow to accept the new trend—the field 

of engineering design of public utilities 

In recent years there have been many 


(CONSULTING 


forward 


taken by 
branches of this profession 
ol water treatment, 
and more accom 
plished much, The scourging epidemics 
of past years (due to water-borne dis- 
eases) have, for the most part, been 
eliminated by modern water purification. 
The science of sanitary engineering, with 
its efficient disposal of wastes, has like- 
wise progressed. 


steps the ilhed 
The science 
under 


now better 


stood 


exacting, has 


Electrical engineering 
design has come to the fore with rapidly 
lengthening -strides, and on every hand 
one comes in contact with its many ad- 
vantagés. 

But.the esthetic phase of these utili- 
ties has been sadly neglected 
chitectural the 
housing them, and the settings provided 
for these, have by no means kept pace 
with the efficiency of the utilities them- 


selves 


The ar- 


beauty ol structures 


The responsibility for this un- 
fortunate situation should not rest upon 
the members of the engineering profes- 


sion, for it is due, in the main, to an idea 
economy that 


utility commissions 


of false perv ides most 


civic ind those re 
sponsible lor providing funds 

This criticism certainly does not apply 
in every case...There are numerous in- 
stances throughout the United States 
where the buildings #f.the utilities ar 
most attractive, and the grounds pleas- 
ingly landscaped. However, the practice 
has fallen far short of being prevalent. 
Too many cities and companies are con- 


Memorial Utility 
Structures 
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merely to create an elhicient utility 


efforts. In such 


we find the business districts filling 


nd then cease their 
cities 
with 


while 


imposing and attractive buildings 
the 


house d In a 


water and light utility is 


most unattractive group ol 
with no 


ill kept 


ipparent 


incongruent structures, erected 
thought of pleasing proportions; 
inside and out; with no 


landscaping 


and 
Such haphazard units tend 
to destroy public confidence and to dis- 
credit the city or company owning them 
Where 


partial 


cities have bri ught about some 
improvements 


made to { 


every efiort 


should be illy complete their 
the 


Cases, 


entire program of bye 


In the most 


1utification of 


ritilite 
ILLILICS 


L.] 
regrettable 
where no steps have been taken to rec 
tify the 


utility str 


the 


there should be an im- 


unattractive conditions of 
uctures, 
mediate effort by the more progressive 


to improve the situation 


;' 
provide the community with a utility 
that is a local point for civic pride, as 
we is a source of revenue and service 


Utilizing the Memorial Idea 


1 


However, to improve and beautify a 
ty requires funds, and therein lies the 


fronts the 


n question that con mind of 
every public-spirited citizen. In this 
connection there came to mind some 
months ago the idea of designing utility 
structures as memorials. We have me- 


morial shafts, irches and build- 


ings—in fact, many different types too 


bridges 
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numerous to mention—but never has 
there been a memorial utility, so far as 
ve know. And yet, what could be more 
fitting than a beautiful 


commemorate an 


as a memorial 


structure raised to 
event of civic interest, that would be a 

iluable servant of the people as long 
is it stands? 

This idea had such an appeal that it 
was presented to a consulting architect 
or advice and criticism; and through 
the enthusiastic cooperation between ar- 
chitect and engineer the accompanying 
memorial water 
water 


sketches, portraying a 
plant and 
tower, were evolved. 
The first example deals with a 
morial water tower or tank completely 
concealed within a concrete enclosure, 
whose lines are severe and simple, yet 
The terra cotta 
effective, as 
placed, and economical as With 
modern lighting, as pictured, the effect 
is striking. Beneath the tank itself is 
room for offices or a memorial gallery, 
ind on the crest of the tower is a flash- 


purification storage 


me- 


ittractive and dignified 
ornamentation is most 


well. 


ing aerial beacon 
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The second example is of the water 
] lant, designed to be suitable for a com- 
munity of 25,000 people. It is merely 
one of a series of similarly attractive de- 
signs that have been made. The central 
tower holds within its four grilled walls 
the wash-tower, and 
crest an observation platform ind ro- 
aerial felow, at the 
corners of the radiating arms, are colored 
floodlights which bring the into 
strong relief. The placid surfaces of 
the settling basins mirror the unbroken 
reflection of the massive tower and the 
sharp outline of the three arms. These 
arms contain the offices, chemical labora- 
tory, filter control room, and pumping 
equipment. In the tower portion is the 
chemical storage rocm, The motif, sug- 
gesting quiet, strength and dignity, lends 
to the whole structure a touch of rev- 
erent beauty in keeping with the memo- 
rial spirit. 

Such ideas as the ones described should 
provide for the wealthy and _public- 
spirited citizen or group of citizens an 
unlimited field for their philanthropic 
activities, 


supports on its 
tating beacon 


tower 


1930 


The combining of service and beauty 
in & memorial is unusual in itself; and 
in these special cases the advantages 
are manifold. They would create me- 
morial structures of rare attractiveness, 
central points of civic pride, observation 
towers, and (in keeping with the modern 
trend) aerial structures 
that are useful and efficient 
beautiful. 

The pleasing appearance of the strue- 
tures makes them readily responsive to 
attractive landscaping. One or both 
might be located in a central civic park, 
provided hydraulic limitations can be 
met; otherwise, a special park could be 
created to provide the proper setting. 

The surprisingly low additional cost of 
evolving such a memorial structure will, 
no doubt, bring into being in the very 
near future buildings for utilities simi- 
lar in attractiveness to the accompany- 
ing sketches. The science of engineering 
design will thus demonstrate its ability 
to join the other creative mediums of 
the world in their forward march toward 
the millennium of combined utility, ser- 
vice and beauty. 


beacons—and 
as well as 


Sculptured Panels Symbolize Larger Aims of 
Springfield Water-Purification Building 


municipal water and _ electric 
utilities of the city of Springfield, IIL, 


tradition as 


T HE 


which have become a civic 


well as an outstanding mu- 


tiful, and, incidentally, to hold in higher 
the government itself; to 
the employees and public officials 


cause 
now 


esteem 


and in years to come to more fully realize 
the importance of their task of maintain- 
ing a constant supply of pure, refreshing 
water and to stimulate a whole- 
some pride in their daily em- 





enterprise under the 
zealous eare of Commissioner 
Willis J. Spaulding, recently 
added a new purification 
plant. To the at- 
tractiveness and to emphasize 
significance of the struc- 
ture, two sculptured panels, by 
Nellie V. Walker of Chicago, 
have been placed at the build- 
ing entrance, each consisting of 
three human figures in relief. 
The left-hand panel is entitled 
“Health,” the other, “Happi- 
ness.” On the lintel above the 
doorway appears the inscrip- 
tion, “Monument to the Abil- 
ity of the People to “Serve 
Themselves and Build for 
Posterity,” this having been 
selected as the result of a con- 
test, in which 800 mottoes 
were submitted. 

As stated in an announce- 
of the utility depart- 


nicipal 


increase 


the 





ment 
ment: 

“The purpose in placing 
these panels is to emphasize 
the value and importance of 
pure water, and by example to 
encourage the permanent beau- 
tification and decoration of 
public buildings to the end 
that they may inspire pride 
and admiration on the part of 
the citizens whose property 
they are, a love for the beau- 


ployment and in the water- 
works property itself.” 

On Sunday, November 10, 
1929, the panels were unveiled 
with impressive dedicatory ex- 
ercises, presided over by V. Y. 
Dallman, editor of the /I/linois 
State Register, and attended 
by city and state officials and 
by hundreds of citizens. Among 
the remarks of various speak- 
ers, the following by Susan E. 
Wilcox, a teacher representing 
Springfield’s school system 
were particularly noteworthy: 

“This building is truly a civie 
temple consecrated to health, 
health whose smile is beauty 
and whose child is happiness. 
Labor and service have here 
climaxed in loveliness. When 
I have visited this spacious 
room, usually so quiet with its 
calm pools of blue water that 
are ceaselessly purifying them- 
selves, I feel that I am in the 
presence of some serene and 
beneficent power that is con- 
stantly working for our city. 
Today we citizens of Spring- 
field are glad to see labor and 
service crowned with the crea- 
tion of art, these symbols of 











ENTRANCE TO THE NEW WATER PURIFICATION BUILDING 


AT SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


health and ‘happiness that in- 
terpret the real meaning of the 
work.” 
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sFILY-ONE years ago a name 
Leadville—burst from the tast 
hess ol the Colorado R weeklies T 
occupy the front page of the nation’s 
newspapers. Big city dailies and sma 
town weeklies ran columns about a strik 
of fabulous richness, while by word of 
mouth the news traveled the length and 
breadth of the western mountain coun 
try. Almost over night the roads and 
passes into the valley of the Arkansas 
were choked with life. By wagon, ahorse, 
on toot, in buekboards, by pack train 
the wealth seekers moved from the cities 
and rail heads to converge in the moun 
tain passes throughout a winter and 
spring when trails were frozen paths 
filled with snow, or bottomless quag 
mires through which even foot travelers 
made their way with the greatest dii 
7 ficulties 
The strike seemed to be staged by 
y nature. Here was a mining camp t]) 
9 through a period of twenty years had 
steadily sent more than twenty mil- 


lions of free gold to the markets of the 
country 





sut even this wealth was in- 
significant when compared with the 
wealth of the new strike. And the his- 
tory of the strike was such as to fire the 
imagination. All during these 
vears the miners had fought a black sand 
which lodged in their sluice-boxes and 
became a curse to all placer operations 
And then some one discovered that this 







twenty, 









Building City Streets 10,000 Feet Above 


A Mining Town Whose Civic Sprit Has Never Died 





Sea-Level 





By J. D. WILDER 















HARRISON AVENUE AFTER PAVING, SPFOW'NG A SECTION WITH GRAVELED PARKING 


SPACES 
ck sand was almost pure silver—and ers of new we he : 
the miners had been throwing it on thi erpowering From can I osed 
dump piles scattered cabins near the er op 
ns nd containing hundcre 
Romance and Hardship miners, the camp grew a} me Kit 
Even the location of the camp Vas I hundreds hen thousands came Intl a 
mantic. Hidden in the high valle he height of the boom more than 40,000 
the upper Arkansas, Leadville was more ersons crowded into housing which at 
than 10,000 feet above sea-level Oni est could comfortably iccommodate 
hardy men could live in its rarified at 0.000 
mosphere, said the reports And 
reach the camp a trail of unusually dif Growth of Town Phenomenal 


ficult conditions faced the travelet rh 
] Under this mpetus, new 
camp itself was infested with the gam 


blers, 


Strike 
until the wealth ot 


imp ove rflowed the valley ind went 


: strike was made, 
toughs, gunmen and riff-1 































HARRISON AVENUE IN THE DAYS BEFORE PAVING STARTED n 
Mud or dust and holes always made the street a vehicle wrecker 

















tid great comme relal houses, hotels 
nd theaters in Denver and even fat 
Chi ig 


ime int 


New wealth « 
the camp, new capital was invested by 





side interests, which, added to th 
great wealth in the camp itself, created 
booms in real estate, went into the build 
ing of palatial hotels. brought to the 





ryr | 
Priced 


unare imed ol changes He ises. saloons 


commercial structures sprang up over 


night. Over the difficult mountain passes 


the new rich brought brick an 
from the forest hastily 


cement 
erected sawmil|s 
cut millions of feet of finished lumber. on 
the backs of pack inimals and 


Ire ighters elaborate 


in hug 
furnishings 
sive foods, luxuries of the most expensive 


ture 


expen 





, trickled in to find a ready market 
eagerly waiting to spend its wealth 








THE 


Civic Pride Wakened Early 

Those who dreamed of the city as a 
substantial metropolis of Colorado 
formed new governing bodies, replacing 
the hard-shooting sheriffs of boom days, 
laid out for their laws and 
residential districts which stretched far 
into the surrounding hills. 
replaced the main streets of pre-boom 
days. Farsighted merchants bought out- 


and town 


New streets 
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Denver. At the opening night celebra- 
tion of one hotel a selected banquet list 
represented wealth of more than $80,- 
000,000, and another hotel, not to be 
outdone, placed a piano in every room 
Just what this meant in labor, money 
and heartbreaking toil cannot today be 
imagined. In the dining-rooms of the 
hotels the most dainty foods were served 
and travelers from New York and Chi- 


1930 


to live in. And it was this same element 
which stood by the town in the days of 
the boom’s collapse. 

The collapse had to come. Nature 
could not store enough minerals to keep 
ahead of the thousands seeking wealth 
Heavy ground water was encountered 
and hundreds of prospect holes turned 
out to be just that. The town shrunk, 
the population moved away, houses and 






























































BUILDING LEADVILLE’S NEW CONCRETE PAVEMENT 


1. The slag in the mine pile before crushing. 
ll 57 feet of paved street. 


lying land for little or nothing and 
platted acres of homesites which doubled 
and trebled and trebled again as more 
and more prospective citizens came to 
Leadville. The streets which were origi- 
nally the most built-up by reason of 
their proximity to the claims gave way 
to newer and more citified thoroughfares. 
In the shuffle Harrison Avenue emerged 
as the street along which future business 
was to center. 

At one time there were several hotels 
which for furnishings rivaled the best in 


2. Loading the slag for crushing to use for aggregate. 
4. Spraying a newly laid area at an intersection, with the Hunt Process asphalt blend for curing 


eago could think of no delicacy which 
they could not find in Leadville. 


Then the Collapse 

But these accounts of wild spending 
fail to emphasize that element of Lead- 
ville which thought in terms of civic ac- 
complishment rather than in terms of 
wild spending. It was this saner ele- 
ment which laid out the laws of the new 
community; it was this element which 
laid out the new city and tried to make 
the town a good place and a safe place 


3. Hand screeding a widening strip to give 


stores, saloons and gambling houses shut 
their doors and boarded up their win- 
dows. Entire streets were deserted and 
the town began the process of drawing 
into itseli—but Harrison Avenue re- 
mained the focal point of the commu- 
nity. 
Leadville Came Back 

But man’s restless hunt for wealth did 
not stop. The old-time prospector with 
his hand tools and small placer and 
mining operations gave way to ma- 
chinery and trained engineers. Old 


iF | 
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shafts were sunk below the water-belt, 
and those locations which seemed most 
likely were opened up on an engineering 
and geological basis. The results were 
startling. In succession, gold, silver, 
copper, lead, zinc, manganese, bismuth, 
and today molybdenum, were brought to 
light. 

Prosperity once more came to Lead- 
ville. Hundreds of miners returned, once 
more the camp rang with the noise 
of money being spent freely, once again 
houses were opened and the commer- 
cial houses began to do business. The 
railroad came to town, freight became 
cheaper, and with the engineer, smelters 
and ore refineries established their plants 
But the day of the little miner—the 
easy spender—were no more; engineer- 
ing had come to stay. 

Under these changed conditions, the 
better element was bound to rule 
Schools and churches replaced the sa- 
loons and gambling houses, law by stat- 
ute replaced law by gun, civic improve- 
ments were based upon sound progress 
and not upon uncontrolled wealth. The 
men who had stood by the camp through 
its days of wild speculation and through 
the days of its fall began the slow proc- 
ess of building upon a firm basis. 

These days of renewed prosperity were 
not all a bed of roses. The discoveries 
of new minerals did not come one upon 
the other, and in between were periods 
when prosperity was by no means freely 
flowing. Year by year the town drew in 
upon itself, until today it stands a pros- 
perous city, but without trace of its early 
wildness. There are streets where row 
after row of houses are boarded up, there 
are numerous commercial structures gone 
to decay, there are mine holes dotting 
every hill ‘and ‘valley—but there is also 
a civic pride which refuses to die. 


Recent Extensive Paving Operations 


No better example of this spirit of 
progress could be cited than the paving 
program begun in 1928. Harrison Ave- 
nue, the main business street,.was se- 
lected for the first work. This street 
is as famous, and nearly as old, as Lead- 
ville itself. Up and down this street 
trod the boots of miners from every 
country on the globe. Through its mud 
and dust millions of dollars of new 
wealth began the journey to the out- 
side world. Along its sidewalks the bad 
man, the preacher, the gambler, the 
miner, the speculator, the failure of four 
generations, passed. 

Since its first days as an artery of 
travel between straggling cabins and the 
mines, the street has been surfaced many 
times. Old residents say that if the ma- 
terial composing the street were to be 
dug out and run through a smelter it 
would assay many dollars to the ton. 
But years of adding material and com- 


pacting under wagon and motor traffic 
did not prevent the street from being 
rough, muddy and dusty. In winter it 
became a rough, frozen mass of dirt, 
gravel and rocks, and in summer, spring 
and fall it alternated between impass- 
able mire and choking dust. The citi- 
zens decided to pave. 

The matter of choosing a material 
suited to withstand the rigors of Lead 
ville’s altitude was thoroughly gone into 
by the city officials and the engineers 
Because Leadville is 10,000 feet in the 
air, the winters are long and cold and 
frost penetration is deep. Any paving 
material used necessarily would have to 
possess great strength and permanent 
ability to resist the stresses set up by 
temperature and frost action. Then, 
too, the spring and fall seasons are times 
of rapid and sudden temperature changes 
bringing great expansion and contraction 
stresses Concrete was selected as the 
pavement material best fitted to meet 
these requirements. 


Local and Imported Aggregates Used 

In order to provide a pavement able 
to withstand the severe exposure, mod- 
ern design and placing practices were in- 
sisted upon. The engineering firm of 
Watrous and Tipton, of Alamosa, Colo., 
was assigned the task of taking available 
aggregates and designing a mix that 
would be economical, yet at the same 
time possess high strength. Local sand 
proved too fine for use without the addi- 
tion of other sands, so the fine aggre- 
gate selected consisted of a 50-50 muix- 
ture of local sand and sand shipped in 
from Pueblo at a cost of 11 cents per 
100 pounds. 

For coarse aggregate, local slag from 
one of Leadville’s numerous dumps was 
used. The slag was a heavy, air-cooled 
blast-furnace slag, broken in large pieces, 
and had a very dark color. This color 
did not particularly matter, since Hunt 
Process curing had been decided upon. 
The slag was blasted and shoveled from 
the slag piles and broken into usable 
pieces by dropping a heavy weight from 
a erane. After crushing, the slag was 
passed through a grizzly which held out 
all material over 3 inches in size. 


A Designed Mix 


The mix was designed on a water- 
cement ratio basis with 6 gallons of 
water specified as the maximum amount 
allowable. The engineers designed the 
mix to give concrete of at least 3,000- 
pound strength. Because of the harsh- 
ness of the coarse aggregates, the mix 
had a very low slump and required some 
working to get it ready for finishing 
Because of the slag aggregate, the con- 
crete was exceedingly heavy, weighing 
180 pounds per cubic foot. As used on 
the job, the mix designed by the engi- 


neers resulted in concrete of 1:244:3 pro- 
ortion with an average cement factor of 
sacks to the cubic yard 


Y 
! 
‘ 


Pavement 57 Feet Wide 

The contract for the job totaled about 
10,000 square yards. The pavement is 
0 feet wide and was laid in two strips 
with a butt joint, but without joint filler 
or dowels. This width does not fill the 
street from curb to curb, but the city of- 
ficials planned to fill in the remaining 27 
feet between the slab and the curbs with 
1 rolled gravel surfacing. This gravel 
surfacing would not carry heavy traffic 
but would serve for parking. But the 
business men along the street were so 
favorably impressed with the new pave- 
ment that they asked the contractor for 
prices to fill in the 13% feet with a 6- 
inch uniform slab. Before the main slab 
had all been laid, more than one-half of 
the outside strips had been paved at the 
expense of the individual 
owners, 


property 


The slab is of thickened edge design 
with 9-inch edges, both center and out- 
side edge, with a 6-inch center thick- 
ness The thickened edge begins 2 feet 
in from each edge. Transverse joints 
ire spaced at 25-foot intervals and are 
filled with a 44-inch premolded material. 
Both the joint and the filler extend clear 
through the slab, and the contractor usec& 
great care to get these joints exactly 
perpendicular to the subgrade. No 
reinforcing was used in the slab. 

The pavement was finished by hand, 
the finishing operations consisting of 
one screeding following placement of 
concrete, then a floating with a longi- 
tudinal float, and a final belting. The 
contractor used care in setting his side 
forms to see that the surface of the slab 
should be as smooth and even-riding as 
possible, with excellent results. These 
side forms, consisting of 4 by 6-inch 
timbers, were left in place as headers 
to prevent edge breaking where gravel 
was put outside the pavement. 


Curing with Asphalt 

One of the interesting features of the 
job was the use of the Hunt Process for 
curing. This curing method wag se- 
lected because of several difficulties due 
to weather, time of year and altitude. 
Work was begun in August and it was 
anticipated that the job would not be 
complete until the latter part of Septem- 
ber. At the high altitude, September 
brings nights when the temperature 
drops below freezing, and sometimes 
short snowstorms. It was felt that the 
curing method should be one that could 
be placed with dispatch and that would 
be complete just as soon after laying 
concrete as possible. A further difficulty 
was the lack of suitable curing material, 
as the old subbase was composed of 
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nerete curb and gutter w laced mixed in a small portable mixer, which 
woth sides of the street 3 feet out was moved along the subgrade aly 
the old curbing dewalk of the work. The mixer was 
s irregular, in being by barrow, and the concrete was chuts 
Into position 
The cost of the new pavement 
taken out of general city funds 


issessments were levied against property 


owners. 
1’) i The contractor ior the iob 
New Curb and Gutter Laid re street | Driscoll Construction Co., of 


re 1\ The } ement if 1 aL t¢ ior th pro] x % Colo. 


Bituminous Concrete Construction in Quebec 


Elaborate Reconstruction Program on Main North and South Thoroughfare 


IGHWAY No. 4, known in the n some sections at curves the road has’ section and fcr the laving of the An 
H Province of Quebee as the Ma- been widened beyond the 20-foot aver- ite wearing surface in two 2-inch \ 
lone Highway, as it connects the The trench was filled with 4 inches compacted. 
Malone, N. Y., with Montreal, of fine gravel in the bottcm, on top of 
(ue., is a heavily traveled traffic artery, which was dumped 6-inch stone which Specifications 


particularly in the summer, when the was hand-sledged in place and _ rolled The specifications of the Ministry 
uurist traffic swells to a tremendous vol- with a 13-ton roller to compaction Roads of Quebec for Macurban asph 
me. The highway, originally a 16-foot On top of the rolled large stone a pavement, a form of Amiesite pavemer 
tuminous road of very fair riding layer of 4 inches of 2-inch stone was require for the base course 85 to 98.5 
lalities, was placed on the 1929 pro- placed, rolled and penetrated with as- per cent broken stone, 0.4 to 0.7 per cent 
vram for improvement The work called phalt ind covered with sand and rolled liquefier, 4 to 5.5 per cent asphalt ct 
r widening to 20 feet and resurfacing again. ment, 0.5 to 1.5 per cent lime and 50 
th bituminous concrete applied cold The excavation for the trenches was to 7.5 per cent mineral filler. The base 
Widening was effected by hand exca- thrown up at the sides and acted as a course stone is material which will pass 
ition of trenches on one or both sides shoulder for the bituminous concrete « 2-inch screen and be retained on 
the existing roadway totaling the 4 paving laid on top of the old surface and — sereens having 14-inch circular openings 
et. The trench was made wider on the widened section. The Kennedy Con- The top course mixture is required to 
ne side than on the other when neces- struction Co., Montreal, Que., had the have 83 to 88.9 per cent broken rock, 
sary to straighten existing curves, and contract for the widening of the 10-mile 0.4 to 1.0 per cent liquefier, 5 to 6.5 per 











RESURFACING THE CAUGHNAWAGA-MALONE HIGHWAY SOUTH OF MONTREAL, QUE.. WITH MACURBAN AND AMIESITE 
1. Railroad cars from which the Macurban was unloaded into trucks. Sheet iron plates were laid along the sides to make it possible 
to retrieve the material which was spilled in the hand shoveling. 2. The old road prepared for the pavement and with the base 
course showing in the background. 3. The hand sledged stone used in widening the road. 4. The base course in the foreground, 

with the top course completed, in the background. 5. The completed pavement in use by vehicular traffic 

















cent asphalt cement, 0.5 to 1.7 per cent 
lime and 5 to 7.5 per cent mineral filler 
The mineral filler is clean crushed rock 
screenings 90 per cent of which will pass 
en S-mesh laboratory sieve. Thy lique- 
fier is a light oil the end boiling point of 
which is than 280 degrees Centi- 
grade. The top course mixture broken 
stone must pass 


less 


screens with circular 
openings »,-inch in diameter and be re- 
tained on a screen with 14-inch openings 


Laying the Macurban 

The Macurban mixture must be 
placed upon a dry base and deposited 
cutside the area on which it is to be 
laid. It is laid in layers that when com- 
pressed will produce two 2-inch lavers, 
Adjacent to curbing, gutters and strue- 
tures used as headers for the pavement, 
the top course is spread uniformly high 
that when completed it will be 
slightly above the edges of the abut- 
ments. 


sO 


For a radial distance of 8 inches 


around all structures maccessible to t] 
* 


Salaries of 


VERY complete and comprehensive 
o report on the salaries paid county 
officials in Wisconsin has been compiled 
by Celia Harriman, of the Municipal In- 
formation Bureau of the University Ex- 
tension Division, University of Wisconsin. 

The report is known as Information 
Report No. 72 and copies may be obtained 
for 25 cents each. The highest salary 
recorded for a County Clerk in that state 
is $6,000 for that official in Milwaukee 
County. The next highest is $3,500 for 
the Clerk in Douglas County, while the 
most prevalent salary is $1,800 per year, 
paid in twelve counties. Eleven other 
counties pay $2,000 per year, and five as 
low as $1,200. 

Milwaukee County also heads the list 
for County Treasurers, paying _ its 
Treasurer $6,000. Douglas County pays 
the occupant of that position $3,300, whil 
the most common salary, reported by 11 
counties, is $1,800, and the lowest, reported 
by Kewaunee, but $600. the 
reports made in each instance were in- 
complete, or included moneys for deputy 
and clerk hire, thus making it necessary 
to omit the counties so reporting from 
the final tabulation. + 

The District Attorney of Milwaukes 
County is paid $8,500; the District Attor- 
ney of Kenosha County, $6,000; those 
in. twelve counties but $1,500; those in 
eleven other counties but $1,100; and that 
official in Burnett County is paid only 
$700.6. on 
1 The highest, salary,for Sheriff is $6,000, 

Milwaukee*County,. and the lowest is 

in» Lafayette County. The most 
revalent salary for this position is $2,000, 
yhile_ two other counties pay as high as 
$5,000. Seventeen counties have no 
definite salary for their Sheriffs, but allow 
them the fees, while fifteen counties pay 


- 
72 


Some of 
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roller, the compression is effected with 
tamper weighing not less than 25 pounds 


As soon after spreading as is possibl 


the mixture is compacted by recll 


ng 
maximum with a_ three-wheel 
power roller weighing not less than 
tons. 


at the 
gradually 


spt ed 


10 
The roller begins its 


compaction 


sides, running mngitudinally, 
moving toward the center by 
overlapping about one-half the width of 


the side wheels each trip Twe or three 


trips over the base course is considered 
ufficient te prepare it for 


This 


rolled sufficiently 


the spreading 
ol the =e cond course 
must be 


Sec ( nd COUTTS 
ire ide- 
quate compression ot the whole, but. the 


1O Ins 


top course 1s rolled only enough t0 In- 
terlock the two courses and smooth out 
the marks made by the roller wheels 
When the rolling of the 
satisfactorily completed, 


pavemeént is 
the seal coat 
dressing is applied in quantities sufficient 
only to fill the surface 


ss than 4 pounds per sq 


ind 
vard 


voids not 


rire 








County Officials in 


a regular salary in addition to fees, th 

salary ranging from $300 

$2,500 and fees. 
Twe ntv-one 





and fees to 
Wisconsin counties pay 
their Register of Deeds on the fer 
Four counties amount as a 
salary in 


basis 
pay a set 
addition ranging from 
as low as $100 and fees, to $1.200 ind fe 


to lees, 


In four counties, the salary includes the 
deputy hire The highest salary in any 
county for that office is $5,000; the most 


common ranges from $2,400 to $1.500. and 
the lowest is $1,000. 
Five counties mentioned in the report 


that the County Judge is also the Judge 


of the Juvenile Court and that one salarv 
covers both offices. Five other counties 
stated that the County Judge is also th 


Juvenile Judge and as such receives addi- 


tional salary, ranging from $400 per yea! 
in one county to $600 per vear in another 


Three counties pay fees as well as a 
definite salary to the Judge, and Milwau- 
kee County pays $7,500, the highest 
stipend. The average salary for County 
Judge is from $2,500 to $3,000 and th 
lowest is $600. 

Fees, in addition to a definite salary, 
ranging from $150 to $2,000, are paid 
Clerks of Court in 23 counties. The high- 


est salary for that county office in 
consin is $6,000; the 
200 to $1,800; and the 
one 


Wis- 
average is from $1,- 
lowest is $250, with 
county having only the the 
basis of compensation 


lees as 


The County Superintendent of Schools 
receives all the way from $4,500 to $1,400, 
the average being $2,000. Expefrises are 
given in addition in most instances; *No 
ounty reported a definite salary, ; the 
County Surveyor, but 24 *tounties re 
ported fees. Seven counties pay by the 
day, and of these, one pays as high as $7 
per day and one $5 per day. 


or 


1O30 
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Quantities 
Vhe vork on. the Montre Malone 
highway runs through three shes 
vith the following mileages: Ste. Mar- 
tine, 4.183 mules; Tres St. Sacreme 


5.095 miles; St. Malachie, 0.559 miles 
In Ste. Martine Parish the work - 
ded 44,176 lineal feet of shoulde 3, 

2.176 feet of ditches, the lengthening 
7 culverts and 4 pipe culverts, con- 


earthwork and gravel fill 
In the parish of Tres St 


s1aet} ible 
sacrement 
work included the 
bridges, the 

ind 
cullevs with gravel 


wilening of nine 
thir- 


several 


engthening of 


concrete 


teen cuiverts the filling of 


In St. Malachie, there was consider- 
ible earthwork and gravel nil, dry stone 
walls. three conerete bndges and some 
scarilving 

The work described in the three pre- 
ceding paragraphs was all preparatory 
to the ictual laving ot the isphal c 

vement 


W isconsin 


The Coroner rece ives a set salar in only 
four counties, ranging from $25 per year 

one to $5,000 per vear in Milwaukee 
County. Five other counties pay by the 
day: one reported expense ind mileage, 
ind 35 pay fees only 

While $8,000 is the highest salary re- 
ported lor County Highw iv Commuis- 
sioner, the average pay tor that position 

$3,000 per year, with $2,500 very pre- 

lent ind $1200 as the lowest Nine 
counties pay expenses besides the salary 

County Nurses were reported by 37 
counties, and the highest salary listed for 
that position was $2,700, the nurse, how- 
ever, being required to pay her own ex 
penses. Two other counties pay $2,400; 
22 counties pay $1,800; six pay $2,000; 
ind the lowest salary is $1,500 


Only twelve counties re ported Probation 
Officers. Milwaukee County reported two 


one in charge of acult probation and re 


ceiving $4500, and one in charge of ju- 
venile offenders, receiving $3,600. On: 
county has a half-time officer, receiving 
$920 annually snother combines the pro 
bation and humane officer's jot in one, 
ind one county pays $5 per da 

Superintendents of the Poor were re 
norted in 31 counties. Four counties pay 
this official by the dav and mileage Mil- 
waukee pays $3,600; two pay $3,000; four 
counties pay $1500: three pay, $1 200: 
ind one, the lowest, pays $350 

Other county officials found in a few 
counties include Agricultural Agent, 
County Physician, Municipal Judge, Su- 


pervising Teacher, Civil Engineer, High- 


way Clerk, Deputy County Clerk, As- 
sistant Highway Commissioner, Under- 
Sheriff, Register in Probate, Superior 


Court Judge, County Librarian, Humane 
Officer, Motor Police, Civil and 
Asylum Superintendent. 


Judge 
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PICTURES AND PARAGRAPHS FROM NEAR AND FAR 






































Cuutesy of Chicago Commerce 
THE ADLER PLANETARIUM, RISING ON AN ISLAND NEAR THE FIELD MUSEUM IN GRANT PARK, CHICAGO, AS IT WILL LOOK 
WHEN COMPLETED, THIS MONTH 


See, in this connection, ‘‘Cities of Germany Foster Enjoyment of Astronomy by Planetaria,’’ The American City, June, 1928, page 102 


It is the first building of its kind in America. Its purpose is ‘‘to give the stars to the people.’’ A planetarium is not, as many 
people suppose, a telescope. It is a hemispherical dome (or some modification thereof) wherein, without limitations of time, lati- 
tude, or weather, the whole reach of the heavens is reproduced, dazzling the eye of the spectator and giving him a sensation of 
being borne endlessly through space. What would otherwise take days of study and nights of patient observation to see, is experi- 
enced in a few minutes. This is achieved through the optical projection of light upon the great hemisphere 
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THREE BLOCKS OF OCEAN PROMENADE AT DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 
The improvement includes a walk 50 feet wide, wall, railing, steps, white way lighting system, and planted parkway 
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A Safety Intersection on the 
Lincoln Highway 
(Illustrated below ) 


OOKING at the “cloverleaf” intersection pictured be- 

—4 low, one feels the “let’s go” impulse toward a motor 
trip on highway route 25 from Jersey City to Camden, 
N. J. Some of the sections are completed; others will not 
‘be finished for many months 

In both photograph and diagram are shown two inter- 
secting roads: the new one, north to south, from Elizabeth 
to Trenton (right to left across the picture, and over the 
bridge) ; and from Rahway to the shore (from top to bot- 
tom of the picture, and under the bridge). An elaborate 
construction establishes connection between the two routes, 
without traffic hazards. Only right turns are permitted in 
changing from one to the other. 

If one comes from Elizabeth over the new route and 
wishes to change to the shore road for Perth Amboy (to- 
ward bottom of picture), he will cross the shore road on the 
overpass, then make a circle to the right and ease into the 
traffic coming from Rahway (top of picture), as explained 
in a recent issue of the Newark Evening News. Coming 
from Perth Amboy and wishing to go to Metuchen or 
points south (toward left of picture) the motorist must pass 
under the new route, then turn into the right circle that 
takes him to the elevation and into the southbound traf- TRAFFIO OFFICERS IN BOSTON CAN SES AED BS SEEN 


. The elevated stand bears the words, ‘‘Point Direction You 
fic lane. Wish to Go’’ 























Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc., New York City 


THE ELABORATE SAFETY ‘‘CLOVERLEAF’’ UNDER CONSTRUCTION ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY, NEAR WOODBRIDGE, N. J. 
The inset shows the direction which traffic will travel over the various driveways and ramps r 
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ADJUST 


YOUR 








TO PREVENT 


ACCIDENTS 


>AIN iG vOV y P y S IN 
ONE OF A SERIES OF POSTERS ISSUED ICE PAINTING—-A NOVEL EVENT IN WINTER PLAYGROUND ACTIVITIES I 


BOSSELE SE TEE SASHWCAL SAESET Gustave Rehb r and a picture satan ties on a block of ice, after his succe 
. val ’ ~» + _ rUuSsTE venbdberger ana & yic ) ‘ s success in 
COUNCIL POR LOCAL USE IN STREET such work had won him a scholarship at the Art Institute 


SAFETY CAMPAIGNS 


Building American Highways in Poland Under American 





. ; 
Road Engineers ‘ 
5 
{ >~ road shown below is being built loved in the United States y contrac- total area of the country, and é 
by Poles under the supervision of tors and municipalities all the highways that are improved of ? 
American road engineers sent out by War- The extent to which the iutomobile is the old type waterbound macadam con- - 
en Brothers Co., of Boston. With the ex- stimulating road building in all parts of struction. Outside of a few city ve- & 
tion of the isphalt, ill the materials the world is not fully ppreciated im the ments, there is practically no muleag ol ‘ 
ed come from Poland. The road ma- United States. There are very few high- any higher type construction under w F 
chinery used is characteristic of that em- ways in Poland in comparison with the in Poland. ei 
A 
-4 








ROAD BETWEEN PACCYZNA AND KOBIOR, POLAND, AN ASPHALTIC CONCRETE SURFACE LAID ON A 
CRUSHED STONE BASE 


































A gmcicte @ Jit en. Ms a ‘ai { i SE : ‘ A 
b A Monument to an Indian 
a MONUMENT to an Indian 1 sound strang: 
:. ve Benito Pablo Juarez, the first President of Mex 
. was a full-blooded Indian of the Zapotec tribe This hand a - 
some monument to his memory stands in the Ala la wu 4 a 
Mexico City and was erected to comrmenorate the 100 
,. anniversary of Mexican independer 
a ‘ ; 
i Turning the Back Yards of Slums Into Parks 
z 
: = chart at the top in the right-hand to receive sufficient d ght i i 
column is an actual ground plan of In the diagram . 7 
tour typical East Side blocks in the city same buildings have been turt io 
of New York The shaded areas are c- on their side They are now 135 fee 
7 cupied by five-story buildings. The un- high, but they contain exactly thi 
© shaded areas are open spaces same amount of room space and 
The center diagram shows the four only 50 feet dee; The central ny 
blocks thrown together with the same total space has been increased to over 8 
zi ireas devoted to buildings and to open acres In a real apartment | 
; spaces. The area of the three cross streets some of this would be sed I ; {ieignt 135 
“4 is placed outside the built space This ar- outsice courts ind in other \ y 
4 rangement substitutes a three-acre park but certainly enough of it could 
for the former irregular ill-used back saved to give every fat g 






vards, but now the buildings are too dee] nd access to a bit of gre ! 









Where the 1930 Road Show Will Be Staged—Atlantic City’s 
Municipally Owned Convention Hall 





THE AMERICAN ROAD BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION WILL HOLD ITS ANNUAL CONVENTION AND ROAD SHOW JANUARY 11-18 IN 
THIS SPLENDID CIVIC AUDITORIUM. SAID TO BE THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 
For description and a day view, see The American City, July, 1929, page 145 















THE COMPLETED GREENSBORO, N. C., RESERVOIR 





A 10 Per Cent Fire Insurance Penalty Removed 


The New Storage Reservoir at Greensboro, N. C., Holds a Four-Day Supply 






INCE the completion of the Lake 
_ Daniel reinforced concrete reser- 

voir, by R. G. Lassiter & Co., at 
Greensboro, N. C., a 10 per cent fire 
insurance penalty on merchandising 
buildings and stocks has been removed. 
The reservoir, which holds 18,000,000 
gallons, acts as a reserve supply of fil- 
tered water. It was designed by C. W. 
Smedberg, Supervising Engineer of the 
City Water Department, and provides 
a four-day supply of water based on 
average consumption. It is estimated 
that the saving on fire insurance will 
repay the cost of the reservoir, $179,000, 
in about two years. 


The Reservoir as a Utilitarian Project 

The reservoir is an unusual combi- 
nation of the useful and the esthetic. 
It occupies a 5.1 acre tract which was 
formerly a tongue of swamp land in a 
city park. The walls are 12 feet high 
and are of the cantilever type, rein- 
forced against earth pressure. They 
vary from 10 inches thick at the top 
to 14 inches at the bottom. The bottom 
of the tank is also reinforced, being 
141% inches thick and laid over a drain- 
system of farm tiles in stone 
trenches. The wall is 1,950 feet in 
circumference. The pool is bisected by 
an 8-foot wall which permits partial 
emptying. 


age 


The outside wall follows the line of a 
paved road which had been completed 
before construction began. A heavy sod 
of grass was placed between the road 
edge and the wall, and midway in the 
grassed area there is at ornamental iron 
fence with thick posts surrounding the 
entire reservoir. This gives an unusually 





By W.E. PRICE 





The 
depth of the water in the reservoir is 
10 feet, or about 2 feet below the top 
of the walls. 


attractive appearance. average 


Electric Fountain Beautifies Reservoir 


The crowning work of beautification 
of the new reservoir was the installation 
of two revolving multi-colored floating 
fountains designed by R. R. Stabler, of 
Greensboro. These are propelled by 
water pressure and electrically illumi- 
nated, making a brilliant appearance, so 
that the reservoir is counted as one of 
the scenic attractions of the city. Cir- 
cular cork floats support the fountains, 
and flexible and water 
connections fountains to 


cable 
the 


electric 
permit 


Chicago Police Allow 


rp BAFFIC police 

ordered to make a 
of the determining the 
relation of an automobile’s speed to the 
hazards it 


in Chicago have been 
“sane application” 
law on speeding, 


may create, according to Chi- 


cago Commerce, published by the Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of that city. 
Such an interpretation of the law is 


new to Chicago, but is based on the ex- 
perience of Michigan police and of those 
in other states where speed limits have 


been legally removed in favor of the 
enforcement of cautious driving. 
“The Illinois statute,” states Police 


Commissioner William F. Russell, makes 
it illegal to drive at a speed greater than 
is reasonable and proper, having regard 
to the traffic and the use of the way, 
or so as to endanger the life or limb 
or injure the property of any person. 








remain always at water-level. Lateral 
movement is prevented by anchoring 
open vertical pipes on the bottom of the 
reservoir and permitting the smaller 
pipes of the fountain to telescope inside 
the anchored pipes. 

The fountain is revolved small 
jets impinging on curved vanes with 
cocks to regulate the speed. Standard 
lights of any desired power are sealed 
in watertight compartments with one 
light facing each of the five sides of 
the revolving section. Each of 
five sides has two colored glass panels, 
the lower quadrilateral harmonizing in 
color with the top triangle, and the five 
sides permitting the use of ten colors. 
The fountains as installed are about 6 
feet wide. 


by 


these 


Speed on Safety Basis 


“The following types of fast driving are 
particularly dangerous and 
stopped: 

“Cutting in and 
cessive speed. 

“Excessive speed 
passing pedestrians in the street. 

“Excessive speed while approaching an 
intersection where the view of the other 
street is obstructed. 

“Driving at high speed on a boulevard 
or through street in such a manner as to 
prevent other drivers from entering or 
crossing the same after they have made 
the legal stop. 

“Driving at excessive speed while turn- 
ing a corner where pedestrians are crossing. 

“Driving at excessive speed at any time 
where an accident results, causing injury 
to any person or property.” 


must be 
out of traffic at 


while approaching or 
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Keeping a Billion-Dollar Investment Working 


By CHARLES M. BABCOCK 
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COMMISSIONER OF HigHways oF MINNESOTA 


HE people of Minnesota have 
- nearly a billion dollars invested in 

motor vehicles, highways, and in- 
dustries directly concerned with motor 
transport—more than a billion if first 
cost is considered. If this investment 
were to lie idle during the period when 
we have snow on the ground, nearly four 
months in many of our winters, the in- 
terest alone during the period this invest- 
ment lies idle would amount to $20,000,- 
000 each winter. 


Farming and Industry Reorganized on 
Motor Haulage Basis 

That is only part of the story. If we 
allowed our roads to remain closed when 
there is snow on the ground, it would 
require a complete reorganization of our 
commerce, agriculture and industry of 
every kind. During the last few years, 
since motor vehicles and good roads be- 
came the rule, a great many of the older 
industries have been entirely reorganized 
on a motor transport basis, and many 
new industries have sprung up which en- 
tirely depend on truck transport for 
their raw materials or their deliveries. 
Very few farmers now have horses and 
sleighs suitable for highway travel, and 


those who have them dislike to use them 
except for emergencies. Trucks, busses 
and private vehicles have taken away 
most of the short-haul transport from 
the railroads, in addition to developing 
new business, and the railroads have 
greatly curtailed their local passenger 
and freight service. We cannot expect 
the railroads to provide such service for 
a short period each winter and have the 
men and equipment idle eight or nine 
months during the remainder of the year 
If we are to make the most economical 
and practical use of motor transport, we 
must have roads which are usable the 
entire year. 


Snow Removal Started in 1921 

Shortly after Minnesota established its 
state trunk highway system in 1921, we 
undertook snow removal on a few routes 
where there was no parallel railroad ser- 
vice, or where there was a large traffic in 
milk or other products which required 
regular daily deliveries. We found that 
roads could be kept open at moderate 
cost, and that roads which were kept 
open were heavily traveled. So four 
years ago we began our first attempt to 
keep the entire 7,000-mile state system 


We had only a limited 
mount of equipment and snow-fence, 
but we were able to open a majority of 


open ill winter 


the rcutes within a reasonable time after 
snowstorms. We found that the traffic 
was more than sufficient to justify the 
expenditure 

Each year we have increased our snow- 
The State Highway 


Department now owns 672 miles of 


fighting equipment 


picket type snow-fence, which is erected 
in the fall on farm land about 100 feet 
uwav from the highway, and taken down 
before farm work starts in the spring. 
On the older roads, permission to put up 
the fence must be obtained from the 
landowner, but on roads built in the last 
four or five years the right to erect snow- 
fence is included in the easement. 

At first, team patrols were used in 
summer maintenance, but because of the 
need of using heavier equipment in 
summer maintenance, and on account of 
our snow-removal program, we have 
gradually changed from team to motor 
equipment. About three-fourths of the 
system is now motorized. The mainte- 
nance man is known as a section man, 
each man being responsible for about 25 
miles of road He is furnished a heavy 



























































PREVENTING AND FIGHTING SNOWDRIFTS IN MINNESOTA 


1. A typical snow-fence erection to protect a shallow cut. 
from the road. 2. A tandem plowing outfit. 


Note the drift formed near the fence in the center of the picture away 
In ordinary snowfalls trucks are operated singly with V-plows attached. In heavier 


snowfalls they may be operated in tandem as shown. The second truck, besides helping to push the forward truck and plow, car- 


ries a side wing for widening. 3. A rotary plow widening a cut through deep drifts. 





4. A heavy tractor plow in deep drifts 











THE 


which he uses to pull a grade or 
gravel in the summer and to 
ish a snow-plow in the winter On 
where teams are still used in the 
immer, snow-plows are operated from 


headquarters or 


haul 
I ites 


trict other central 


Heavier Equipment Now Used 

\t present we own 200 heavy trucks 
nd an equal number of “V” type plows. 
Some of these plows have been built 
n our own shops and some pure¢hased 
manufacturers. Most of 
the plows on the market when we first 
ttempted snow removal were too light 
for the heavy drifts on the Minnesota 
prairies, and heavier plows had to be 
developed. The trucks are operated at 
high speed and quickly open the roads 
after ordinary snowfall In 
severe storms heavier equipment is sent 
out where drifts are too deep for the 
truck plows to penetrate. We own 5 
blower type rotaries, 14 lateral type ro- 
taries, 34 heavy tractor plows and 38 
heavy tractors 


Irom private 


case of 


Method of Attack 

We shall never attempt to keep all 
the roads open all the time. To attempt 
to keep the roads open during a heavy 
snowstorm is folly. The plows only 
make which catch more snow, 
the men are worn out, and the equipment 
often breaks down. Instead, we wait 
until the storm but with our 
present equipment we hope to open the 


ridges 


abates, 


roads in a few hours after any ordinary 
snowstorm 

In computing speak of 
“winter maintenance,” rather than snow 
removal, because there is always work 


costs, we 


to do on the roads whether there is snow 
or not, and it might be said here that 
there are when we 
have very little snow, and every winter 


occasional winters 


the state are 
snow part of the time 


some sections ol iree ol 
Our maintenance 
from December to March, inelud- 
snow removal, snow-fence and a 

charge for equipment, average 
about $200,000 per month, while 
maintenance expenditures during the 
rest of the year now average about $450,- 
000 per month. Even allowing for the 
decreased traffic, our maintenance costs 
are much less in winter than in summer. 
Winter traffic, by the way, is heavier 
now than summer traffic was when the 
system was first established. If we were 
justified in spending more than $350,- 
OOO per month for summer maintenance, 
as we did in 1921, we are fully justified 
in spending $200,000 per month for 
winter maintenance now. 


costs, 
Ing 
rental 
} 
Ooniy 


Snow Removal Increases Gas Tax 
Revenue 
If we were to consider snow removal 
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| 
trunk highway 


wo ild he 


from the standpoint of 


revenues alone, it good bhusi- 
ness, fund gets a 
revenue from the gas 
tax, and the extra revenue we 
from the gas tax due to the roads’ being 
open in winter more than pays our entir 
bill. Those who do not 


drive in winter pay no gas tax and there 


The trunk highway 
large part ol its 


receive 


snow-removal 


fore are not taxed to keep the roads 
open. 
We believe, however, that the value 


of open roads to merchants, farmers and 
industry of every kind is far greater 
than the extra revenue the trunk high- 
way fund receives. To permit the main 
highways to remain snow-blocked several 
weeks during the winter, now that prac- 
tically every family owns at least one 
automobile and since nearly all highway 
transport is done by trucks, would cause 
a disturbance of business which would 
entail losses a great many times as large 
as our entire winter maintenance bill 


1930 


Work on Secondary Roads 

Snow removal of course is not fully ef- 
fective if limited only to the trunk high- 
ways. Trunk highways are of no valu 
either summer or winter, unless people 
them. But in Minnesota 
about two-thirds of the population is 
either in cities and villages located on a 
trunk highway, or on farms within a 
mile of a trunk highway. Nearly all 
cities and many villages keep their 
streets open. One or two counties had 
already started snow-removal work be 
fore the state adopted the program, and 
today more than two-thirds of the coun- 
ties keep all the main secondary roads 
open. When the state and main county 
roads are opened, even those who live 
some distance from these roads seem to 
have a way of getting to them. We no 
longer debate whether we can afford to 
keep the roads open in winter. We 
have found that we cannot afford to 
leave them closed. 


can get to 


Consolidation Presents Advantages for Three Small 
New Jersey Municipalities 


= ELL, West Caldwell and North 
Caldwell are three adjoining boroughs 
in the northwestern part of Essex County, 
N.J. The first named is the smallest but 
most populous, contains the chief busi- 
ness district, and, with the adjacent parts 
of the other two comprises a 
built-up that is in appearance a 


boroughs, 
aren 
single village. 

For 
solidating 


some years the question of con- 
the three municipalities 
talked about, inasmuch as various 
municipal problems, affecting two of the 
boroughs, or all three, have arisen 
time In October, 1927, a 
to study the 


has 
he en 


from 
time to com- 
question was ap- 
pointed by the respective mayors, with the 
ipproval of their councils. It 
of three members from each borough, 
the chairman being Frank C. Meyers, of 
Caldwell. Recently the report and recom- 
mendations of the 
in a printed booklet. This report is pre- 
pared in a thorough manner and pre- 
sented in clear and readable fashion. It 
sketches the 
scribes their area, population and govern- 
ment, and goes carefully into matters of 
drainage, fire protection, 
police, education, health, town planning, 
and finance, including budgets and pos- 
sible 


Thission 


consisted 


commission appeared 


history of the boroughs, de- 


water-supply, 


taxes and assess- 
Several helpful maps are included. 


economies, debts, 
ments. 

To quote from the report: 

“There are a number of municipal 
problems common to all the Caldwells; 
which the expected rapid growth in pop- 
ulation during the next five, ten or twenty 
years will make more acute and which 
will have to be solved as regional prob- 
lems. Police and fire protection will have 
to be increased. A more adequate health 
service will have to be developed. Edu- 
cational facilities will have to be ex- 


panded. The water-supply will have to 
be planned and developed with a look 
far into the future. Sewage and drainage 
systems will have to be kept adequate 
and efficient. Traffie will 
regulated and controlled. There will be 
great need for wise town planning in 
advance of the growth expected. Much 
of this development work will necessarily 
have to be done out of borrowed funds, 
and that involves a wise use of municipal 
credit. All of these common borough 
problems can be dealt with economically 
and efficiently only if they are recognized 
as regional problems and handled as such 


have to be 


“Consolidation will make possible a 
number of substantial economies. The 
development of the various municipal 


services described in the preceding par- 
agraph can be accomplished at a much 
lower cost if both the planning and the 
administrative work is in the hands of 
one governing body. Furthermore, con- 
solidation will result in the elimination 
of two of the present three sets of muni- 
cipal officers. It will eliminate the neces- 
sity for three municipal buildings; one 
will be sufficient. And it will lead to a 
multitude of smaller economies, which, 
in the aggregate, will amount to a 
stantial sum.” 

At the November election the question 
of consolidation was voted on in Caldwell 
and West Caldwell; it was overwhelmingly 
approved in the former, but defeated by 
a small margin in the latter. Efforts to 
place the question on the ballot for the 
election in North Caldwell were unsuccess- 
ful, but it is expected that this will be 
done at the next election, and that West 
Caldwell will have another vote on the 
question. An alternative is the securing 
of state legislation to permit annexation 
of parts of the adjoining boroughs. 


sub- 
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Town Planning for Country Life Protection 


By RALPH PIERSON 
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HE creation of an entire village 

I where hardly a stick or a stone 

of construction now exists is a 
tremendous but not unprecedented un- 
dertaking. The planning of such a vil- 
lage with primary attention to keeping 
unspoiled the rural charm of the en- 
vironing countryside, partakes more of 
the nature of a unique enterprise. And 
when the whole is so conceived and de- 
signed as to include scientific provisions 
for the free flow of local and through 
traffic; and when its approaches are 
across wide landscaped parkways com- 
pletely and beautifully safeguarded 
against all inroads of the unsightly and 
yncouth, it can safely be said that com- 
prehensive planning for protected coun- 
try life has been definitely carried for- 
ward to a new high standard. 

This is the undertaking of a commit- 
tee consisting of Thomas Adams, Di- 
rector of the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs, Penrose V. 
Stout, architect, and Dudley B. Law- 
rence. The village is to occupy an area 
of approximately 90 acres at Lawrence 
Farms, between Mount Kisco and Chap- 
paqua, among the rolling hills of West- 





ARCHITECT'S CONCEPTION OF THE VILLAGE OF LAWRENCE FARMS, BEING CREATED IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY 


chester County, New York, with Mount 
Chappaqua rising to a height of 739 
feet nearly opposite. It is to remain 
distinct from the country home on 
estates of substantial scale and impor- 
tance planned to occupy most of the rest 
of the more than 1,000 acres of Law- 
rence Farms, but will have easy accessi- 
bility to them, to the golf course and the 
large area reserved for this and othe 
sports. 

Lawrence Farms village is planned to 
meet all modern needs, as a shopping 
center not only for these estates, but for 
the surrounding country, and to antici- 
pate traffic needs for decades to come 
Stores, private residence and community 
houses, school sites, churches, garages, 
a town hall, a theater, and a post office 
are included. A gyratory system of traf- 
fie facilitates the free use of the streets 
A by-pass road (shown to the right of 
the village) will divert through traffic 
from its center by providing a broad 
highway from Bedford Road via a pro- 
posed bridge over the railroad tracks 


The main street will run from Bed- 
ford Road to a public square some 600 





feet from the tracks. Here it meets a 
steep slope, which means that the rail- 
road is well below the main level of the 
village, but within easy reach by grace- 
fully looped roadways. The whole vil- 
lage center, including the main street 
ind puble square, will be in effect a 
spacious plaza The main street will be 
120 feet wide with a double row of trees 
down the middle, flanking a broad cen- 
tral through road and separating it from 
the service roads nearest the sidewalks 
These margins will be wide enough to 
permit the parking of cars obliquely be- 
tween the trees. Thus shoppers will drive 
nto the parking space from the service 
road and out again into the central roadd- 
iv without having to back into mov- 
ing traffie. Wide alleys are provided for 
truck parking at the rear of blocks of 
stores, and interior parking further fa- 
cilitates free use of the streets at all 
times. A system of pleasant, informal 
paths and sidewalks will enable villagers 
to walk to and from the station with a 
minimum crossings of motorways. 


On the west the village will be pro- 
tected by the Bronx Parkway extension, 
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Photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
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(ABOVE) AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE SITE OF THE FUTURE VILLAGE 
OF LAWRENCE FARMS BETWEEN MT. KISCO AND CHAPPAQUA, NW. Y. 


<EIGHT) MAP OF THE VILLAGE, SHOWING THE RELATION OF 
BUILDINGS TO THE SYSTEM OF ROADS AND PARKWAYS 


¢o which access will be given by the 
bridge spanning both the tracks of the 
York Central and the Parkway 
itself. The new station will be at this 
point. From the railroad approaclr, the 
village is flanked by natural glens, which 
will be preserved as parks, and ton- 
scientious attention has been given to 
protecting and enhancing every other 
characteristic feature of the landscape. 


. 
ivnew 


Harmony in Variety 


Not only in the planning of the land 
layout, but in the planning of the build- 
ings, care has been taken to avoid all 
appearance of the usual quickly con- 
ceived and built development. The 
buildings will be pleasantly varied in 
design and will present the effect of a 
natural growth over a period of time 
rather than presenting the monotonous 
effect of one style and one color scheme. 
In keeping with the tradition of the 


countryside, the predominant style will 
be early American and Georgian, 
through which medium antique charm 
and a certain quaintness can be ex- 
pressed without departure from sim- 
plicity and dignity. Architectural con- 
trol will be definitely in the hands of 
the individual owners, but all plans must 
be approved by the architect of the en- 
terprise, and a pamphlet is being pre- 
pared by him to illustrate to potential 
owners the wide range in size and design 
of homes that may be fitted harmoni- 
ously into the general scheme. 

The chief motive for the creation of 
the village has been the protection of 
the outlying estates, according to Dud- 
ley B. Lawrence. “While our country- 
side still remained fairly open, people 
failed to realize that they would ulti- 
mately need protection from unsightly 
surroundings and noisy and disturbing 
neighbors in the country just as much 
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as they need it in the suburbs or in the 
town,” he says. “Now, the need for such 
protection has obviously come while 
zoning laws have yet to be extended 
into the country. The result is that a 
man may buy a beautiful four- or five- 
acre estate and erect a handsome house 
upon it only to find that a 24-hour gas 
station has been set up next door, a dog 
kennel with scores of noisy, yapping 
dogs has been established just across the 
way, or a low-class settlement has inter- 
vened between his estate and the rail- 
road station. The consequence is that 
this man and his family and guests are 
unable to reach the station without pass- 
ing through unsightly surroundings, ar- 
chitecturally displeasing, if nothing 
worse. Without zoning laws in effect, it 
is impossible to stop anyone from utiliz- 
ing land adjacent to large estates in 
practically any way he pleases, to the 
ruin of fine surrounding properties.” 


The Town That Prays for Through Highways Ofttimes Repents 


They 
traffic 


N old tale, oft told, is of a city where 

prolonged drought caused the people 
to come together to pray for rain. They 
prayed so fervently for three whole days, 
that finally, floods came, and torrents, and 
the devastation wrought was greater than 
before, till perforce they petitioned for 
dry weather again. 

There is a modern parallel in the ex- 
perience of cities and villages in Iilinois 
with trunk roads, according to an account 
reported in Tennessee Highways and re- 
printed in Minnesota Highways News. 

“Ten days a delegation of small town 
civic officials appealed to the State High- 
way Department of Illinois to undo an 
error which the delegations themselves 
admitted was their own. They asked the 
Illinois Highway Commission to change 
the routings on numerous state highways 
so that the trunk line roads would go 
around their towns instead of through 


through- 
highway has so their 
streets that their own can no 
longer get into the stores to shop; that 
through-highway trucks and busses have 
battered their pavement to pieces; that 
they have been compelled to create traffic 
police jobs, thereby severely taxing 
property owners, and that the accident 
toll has been heavily increased. 

And so on, and so on. And for every 
reason that had been advanced ten years 
ago for routing trunk highways through 
the hearts of the cities, ten were advanced 
for rerouting the same roads around the 
same cities. 

The moral is, of course, that before 
petitioning the powers that be with too 
great fervor, we should call Wisdom into 
council. It is here tacked on for the 
benefit of such “delegations” as it may 
concern and to provide a leaf in the 


that 
congested 


them.” reported 


citizens 


notebook of highway departments faced 
with such a dilemma as is reported con- 
fronting New Hampshire officials now, 
over the case of Ossipee Village. Th: 
Nerba, published by the New England 
Road Builders Association, reprints from 
a local news source that Ossipee has 
engaged counsel to fight a proposed new 
highway layout from North Wakefield 
to Duncan Lake on the ground that resi- 
dents of Ossipee will lose income from 
gasoline sales, overnight lodgings, etc., 
because of diversion of traffic over the 
proposed route. The Illinois report says: 

“Now, they are beginning to understand 
that the automobile tourist is like any 
other tourist. He spends money for what 
he wants and what he must have, and 
for that only. If there is anything in a 
small town that a tourist wants or has 
to have, he is perfectly willing to drive 
into the city, get it, and drive out again.” 























ASSISTANT 


HE introduction and use of pave- 
T ment surfaces on highways has 
brought about the need of de- 
veloping organizations, equipment and 
methods for taking care of repairs and 
replacements as needed. Since attention 
is usually needed on only very small 
areas at a time and traffic must be served 
simultaneously, the problem has some 
features of interest not common to other 
work. 
Up to January, 1929, Minnesota had 
a total of 1,100 miles of pavement on its 
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Care, Speed, Cleanliness and Courtesy in 
Concrete Pavement Repair 


By C. L. MOTL 


, 


road-surface 
inother 


attention in one form or 
In other words, with the gr 


ing 


mileages of highway pavement, 
mostiy concrete, there is bound to come 

demand for 
paving plants of proper capacity to meet 


these Pp irticular needs 


growing small concrete 


In Minnesota the older pavements of 
course gave the earliest trouble, and in 
1926 it was decided to put a day-labor 
crew into the field to see what 
could be done. 


lust 
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of mix five minutes; 









three 


ment; two parts sand, 


ravel or crushed rock; 2 per cent cal- 


im chloride admixed in solution; time 
proportion 
With this specification a very 

and 
» patches could be used by light motor 


wate! 


st setting mixture was obtained 


hicles within a few hours after pour- 
ng Here, again, that 
loss of a patch now and then could 
be risked additional 
inconvenience on traffic in order to per- 


it was assumed 
against 


Imposing 


longer curing 


















































1. Warning signs set well in advance of the work. 


trunk highway system, most of it being 
portland cement concrete. The first 
pavement was laid in 1918 and there- 
after the mileage grew uniformly each 
year. The earliest pavements of course 
did not have the full advantages of se- 
lected materials, trained inspection, ex- 
ceptional equipment and experienced 
contractors that the modern paving job 
enjoys, and therefore defects and failures 
are showing up that will not develop in 
recent construction. Nevetheless, and in 
spite of all the safeguards thrown around 
a modern paving job, there is going to 
be need of pavement replacement from 
some cause or other that cannot be 
foreseen. Temperature action, subgrade 
settlement, overloads and other causes 





REPLACING A SETTLED BRIDGE APPROACH IN MINNESOTA 
2. The automobile is standing over the settled slab. 


4. Mixing and placing the concrete. 





The Day-Labor Maintenance Crew 
Preliminary <discussipn 


brought out 
the conclusions that the work would 
need to be carried out without irritating 
traffic, and costs would need to be sacri- 
ficed to a large extent to meet that de- 
mand. It followed then that the output 
or capacity of the crew would need to be 
limited, and if possible, each day’s work 
made a complete cycle—old pavement 
removed, new placed, and pavement 
opened to traffic. In this scheme there 
was to be no dangerous obstruction on 
the roadway at night, so that traffic 
could be served safely. 

This required the use of a fast-setting 
concrete mixture, and the following 
formula was selected: one part portland 








Temporary maintenance 
has built up a bituminous mixed fill over the slab as settlement progressed over a period of several years. 3. 
of the old slab. 


Cutting out one-half 


5. The completed patch 


Equipment 


The equipment selected consisted 
of: a 1-bag, 1l-cubic-foot mixer, 
mounted on a truck chassis; one 100- 


cubic-foot air-compressor, mounted sim- 
larly and equipped with the usual pneu- 


matic tools; two trucks with dump 
bodies: a cook car; a sleeping car; ind 
miscellaneous items such as_ signs, 
torches, hand tools, ete 


The 


one 


crew was organized to include 
man as foreman and mechanic, one 
man as clerk and assistant foreman, one 
cook, two truck drivers and four labor- 
All the men, except the cook, were 
workmen and joined in operating the 
equipment, shoveling, etc., 
demanded 


eTs 


as conditions 
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Procedure 





The assistant foreman goes over a long 
section of pavement with a district en- 
the sections to be 
Materials are 
convenient 
distrib- 


gineer and marks off 
removed and replaced 
ordered for rail 
points as needed, and the crew 

utes them on arrival. unloading proper 
tock and sand 


delivery at 


quantities at each pate h 


ire piled on metal platforms on the road 


shoulder well bevond traffie lines. Ce- 
ment is left in local warehouses and 
hauled out during mixing operations. 


Enough pavement is broken up to fit in 
with a half-day ol pouring. Where traf- 
is heavy, the breaking is done in the 
ifternoon, then covered with shoulder 
earth and allowed to carry traffic over 
night The next forenoon these areas 
are cleaned out and poured, and late in 
the same evening they are covered with 


fic 
iif 


earth and opened to  trafhe Where 
traffic is not so dense at night, the 
patches are cut out in the forenoon, 


poured in the afternoon, and protected 
at night with torches and signs, but no 
barricades or dangerous obstructions are 
permitted. Where conditions permit, 
traffie is discotiraged from using the 
patches for a day or more. 


Type of Breaks Repaired 

Most of the work done so far in Min- 
nesota has consisted of repairing expan- 
sion joints and corner breaks, with an oc- 
easional bridge approach or other sub- 
grade settlement. Where work was ex- 
tensive, additional precautions for slab 
protection were used, but the usual small 
patch containing less than 20 square 
yards was handled as outlined above. 

Up to the present time not a single 
patch has suffered noticeable harm, al- 
though many have been subjected to use 
a few hours after being placed. The 
patches are thoroughly reinforced and 
adequately supplied with joints and ex- 
pansion materjal wherever needed. 


Efforts Made to Reduce Traffic Irritation 

As stated in the early part of this ar- 
ticle, every means was used to reduce 
irritation to traffic to a minimum. Only 
a few small areas were opened up at one 
time, and operations were of course con- 
fined to one-half the width of the pave- 
ment, leaving the other half clear for 
traffic. Warning signs and flags were 
used plentifully, and at might all 
danger points were indicated by torches, 
which were found to be much more effec- 
tive than lanterns. Throughout the 
three years of operation of this crew, 
no complaints have come in from road 
users, and no accidents, even of a minor 
nature, have occurred. The crew when 
first organized was entirely new and in- 
experienced in this particular kind of 
work. It was thoroughly and emphatic- 


ally instructed as to the rights, courtesies 
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and conveniences that the road user was 
entitled to, and since the men had no 
prejudices to overcome, the instructions 
evidently had the desired effect. 


Roadside Kept Clean 


Another point that was stressed in 
connection with the work was the neces- 
Sitv ol cleaning up the roadside as fast 


is the work progressed. Piles of broken- 
up concrete, surplus materials and up- 
a good adver- 


are not 


a paved highway, and 


rooted shoulders 
tisement along 
the débris was therefore cleaned up al- 
most daily, so that the average road user 
was unaware of what was going on, ex- 
cept at the actual point of operation. 


Costs of Repairs 

As far as costs are concerned, it can be 
said at the outset that they were far be- 
low those estimated. It was expected, 
since the areas to be repaired were 
mostly very small and widely scattered, 
and since traffic was to be given fore- 
most consideration at all times, and, 
further, since the patches were to be 
made of rich mixes, highly reinforced and 
often supplied with extensive expansion 


About Mayors 


rs has been written the late John 
Purroy Mitchell, one time fusion 
Mayor of New York City: “He would not 
kiss dirty babies; he would imperil his 
career to fight conditions that kept them 
dirty.” 

Kissing dirty babies—or any kind of 
babies—is_ politics. belonging to 
nearly every fraternal order in town; and 
making a dozen speeches a day, or night, 
during a mayoralty campaign. So, too, 
is the necessity of considering every 
public proposal from a political as well 
as governmental angle. 

Removing the conditions that make 
dirty, organizing governmental 
services, selecting competent 
and apportioning budgets, 
administration. 

Seldom, in a are the 
qualities of mind public 
leadership and public administration found 
in the same person. 

Those great leaders who have touched 
public imagination and determined policies 
have often been inept and impatient with 
the grubby details of making those poli- 
cies effective. And our greatest adminis- 
trators—those in private business—have 
rarely found a place in public life. 

This necessity of combining in the head 
of a government the qualities of both 
leadership and administration, has sug- 
gested to some that a city needs two 
mayors—or better, a mayor to lead in pol- 
icy determination and a manager to be 
responsible for policy administration. 

Most of the problems of government 
are actually problems of business. 

The analogy of council-manager govern- 
ment to business Citizens cor- 
respond to stockholders; councils to boards 


of 


So is 


babi Ss 
employees, 
are matters of 
Roosevelt, 

for 


as 
necessary 


is close. 
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material, that the costs per square yard 
would be quite high. The results, how- 
ever, gave unit prices per square yard 
averaging around $6.40 over the three- 
vear period. These include 
items of expenditure from the time th 
crew left headquarters until it returned 
and each year a substantial charge was 
made toward depreciating all equipment 
used on the job. 

Classified in a detailed tabulation, the 
costs are given as follows: 


costs 


Per Cent 
Labor, including board 38.70 
Sand, gravel, cement, calcium 24.72 
Steel and expansion material 8.94 
Equipment charges 25.92 
Miscellaneous 1.72 
Total 100.00 : 
‘ 


This type of work could no doubt be 
carried on advantageously by contract, 
and if it grows in magnitude, it is very 
likely that this state will formulate spec- 
ifications and procedure to that end 
Under the contract method it should be 
possible to reduce the costs considerably, 
but some difficulties over the handling 
of traffic would undoubtedly develop, 
since this factor would have a great deal { 
of bearing on the costs. 


and Managers 


of directors; managers to managers 
American industry has been notoriously 
businesslike and successful. 

At the present time more than 400 cities, 
big and little, are leaving the details of 
administration to a city manager—one 
who knows his job and who continues in 
office from one administration to another 

Among the first rank cities enlisted are 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Grand 
Rapids, San Diego, Miami, Wichita, Fall 
River, Portland, Maine, Rochester, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Knoxville, Fort Worth, and 
Norfolk. 

Careful and unprejudiced examination 
of the results in these cities by competent 
persons without axes to grind or hobbies 
to ride, indicates that the council-manager 
plan of government has usually given 
better government, and seldom wors« 

Such examination has shown, too, that 
the character of the government depends 
upon the caliber of the city council and 
mayor that choose the city manager 











From a recent bulletin of the Detroit Bureau 


of Governmental Research. a 





Hintsand Pointers 


whose “Monthly Letter to the Mayor and 
Council of Everytown” has a valu- 
able feature of THe American Crry dur- 
ing the past year, will speak to Mayors 
and City Managers on page 5 of 
issue of this magazine during 1930 
ering with discernment and common sense 
many phases of the problems of municipal 
administration. 

Police and Fire Chiefs, as well as ell 
interested in traffic control and facilitation 


been 


each 


cov - a 


will find the advice and comments of 
Hintsanp Porters on public safety 
each month on page 21 of THe American 
Crry. 
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Third Sewage Treatment Plant at Alliance 


Overcomes Nuisances 


AssociaTE, Georce B 


ONSTRUCTION work on a new 
sewage works for Alliance, Ohio, 
has been completed and the new 
works has been in operation since July 
of this year. This is the third major 
sewage works to be built by the city 
of Alhance 
thirty-five years 


over a period ol 


mou¢r 


Three Major Sewage Works 
In 1896 a chemical precipitation plant 
| | 
was built on the Keystone Street site 
and it was operated more or less regu- 
larly for about sixteen years. Com- 
plaints caused by nuisances at the outlet 


of the plant, which discharged into the 


Mahoning River, culminated in a formal 
petition which was filed with the State 
Department of Health. As a result of 
this petition, the city of Alliance was 
ordered to treat its sewage in a more 
modern plant. In 1912 a plain sedi- 
mentation tank, contact bed and fine- 
grained filter plant was placed in oper- 
ation. This plant was constructed 
farther downstream on a 13-acre tract 


By A. A. BURGER 


GASCOIGNE, CONSULTING Sanitary EN: 


I 


of land bordermg on the Mahonn 
River just outside the northerly city 


limits Almost from the beginning of 
operation of this plant, complaints aros« 
At first only the high-level sewage of 
the city reached the plant, the low-level 
sewage representing about 5 per cent ol 
the total discharged direct to the river 
This sewage was later intercepted and 
lifted to the plant. 


countered in operating the sedimentation 


Difficulty was en- 


basins, particularly in disposing of the 
which 
nuisance to be the source of continued 


green sludge, caused — sufficient 
complaint and suits for damages 

In view of this unsatisfactory service, 
this plant was modified in 1916, the 
modifications consisting principally In 
converting one of the sedimentation 
tanks into tanks, building 


glass-covered sludge drying beds, clean- 


two-story 


ing the contact filter, constructing one 
new fine-grained filter, and installing the 
low-level pumping-station The in 
creased amount of sewage to be h indled 


on account of the natural growth in 


ition so overloaded the modified 
int that it beeame practically im 
T 


possible Lo O} erate it witho if comp! ints 


ot odors. 


Profiting from Past Experience 
It would be amiss if some mention 
were not made here of the lessons that 


may be learned from thi past history of 


sewage treatment In 4 city like Alliance 
These may be summarized as follows: 

l Sewage works to produce satis 
factory results must be properly 
operated 

2. Sewage works must be of ample 
capacity, and especially vhen green o1 


handled at 
which is none too well isolated 


undigested sludge is to be 
i site | 
3. These experiences emphasize the 


’ 
solation 


factor, and demonstrate the 
need of doing well what is contemplated 

These viewpoints have brought about 
the situation of constructing at Alliance 
1 modern sewage works of what might 
be termed 


lor ited, ol 


“a standard type,” remotely 


generous capacity, and, if 
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LOADING FILTER MATERIAL INTO CARS 


perly operated ind maintamed 


capable of producing satistactory results 


Site of New Works 

The preceding history brought about 
the construction of a new sewage works 
without an order from the De- 

irtment of Health. It was primarily 
mportant to obtain a site more remote 

om the city, and properly 
for many years to come 

The new works is approximately 1% 
miles north of the city limits, and ad- 
to the Mahoning River. It is 
centrally located on a 225-tract of land, 

irchased by the city for this purpose 
Certain sections of the have been 
for farming purposes the 
understanding that the city is not liable 
for odor nuisances. The site is adjacent 
to the right-of-way of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and has been diked to pre- 
vent flooding at high river flow 


state 


isolated 


jac ent 


tract 


leased with 


General Description 
The plant as constructed 


designed to serve a population of 36,000 


now was 
persons, and the average flow of sewage 
is estimated at 150 gallons per capita 
per day. The maximum rate to 
treated is 108 mg.d. The sewer system 
is on the combined basis, and for the 
part the sewage will be concen- 
trated and will contain little industrial 
waste 


be 


most 


Complete treatment of the sewage is 
necessary, since the effluent is discharged 
into the Mahoning River, which has a 
minimum flow of less than 4 cubic feet 
per second. Furthermore, this stream 
serves as a water-supply for dairies and 
municipalities some distance down- 
stream. The construction of an Imhoff 
trickling filter plant at this time means 
some relaxation as regards the degree of 


purification, in that the sand filters of 
the former plant are known to provide 
somewhat higher removal of organic 


matter and bacteria than is provided by 


the trickling filter and final sedimenta- 
tion of the new plant 

Preparatory treatment consists « vo 
sets of hand-raked bar screens having 
11-inch clear openings followed by grit 
chambers to be operated when necessary 
it a velocity of 4% to 1 foot per second 
Grit will be removed by hand and used 
is fill Following the grit chambers, 
the sewage passes through venturi 
meter to the Imhoff tanks, where a de- 
tention period of 90 minutes has been 
provided for the average flow The 
Imhoff tanks are equipped for the re- 


versal of flow and have a sludge capacity 


f about 2.4 cubic feet per capita 
From the Imhoff the 


to the pump building, where it 


tanks sewage 


flow s 


1930 

is lifted by means of three motor-oper- 
ated centrifugal pumps through a force 
to the twin dosing tanks The 
equipment, comprising three 


main 
pumping 
units, each having a capacity of 4,000,- 
000 gallons daily, is arranged to start 
and stop automatically, depending upon 


the water-level in the pump suction we 


From the alternating dosing tanks the 
sewage is automatically discharg 
through siphons into the distribution 
piping, which is laid flush with th p 
of the filtering media in the trickling 
filters. 

The trickling filters, which consist of 
two units, each 0.6 acres in extent and 


10 feet deep, are constructed to permit 
flooding for the control of flies and are 
covered with a 1-foot layer of imported 
cranite. The effluent from the trickling 
filters passes through a conduit into two 
final settling tanks, each equipped with 
mechanical sludge removal devices of the 
Dorr type. These tanks are 45 
feet in diameter and 91% feet deep and 
provide a detention period of 45 minutes. 
From the final settling tanks, the efflu- 
ent flows direct to the Mahoning River. 
Digested sludge from the Imhoff tanks 
will flow by gravity to an air-operated 
ejector, which will discharge it through 


each 


piping onto the covered sludge drying 
beds. 

Sludge from the final settling tanks is 
discharged either to the sludge compart- 
ments of the Imhoff tanks or direct 
the sludge drying beds. The sludge is 
dried upon nine connected, underdrained 
18 feet 


to 


sand beds, each by 75 feet in 
plan and covered with King standard 
greenhouse construction. Ventilation at 
the sides and ridges is provided. The 
sludge will be removed from the beds 
by hand and loaded in l-yard industrial 
cars operated upon  narrow-gage 
trackage laid on the surface of the sand 
in each bed. Provision has been made 














PLACING FILTER MATERIAL IN BEDS BY MEANS 





OF INDUSTRIAL CARS 























dried 


the 
either by placing it in a storage dump 


for the disposal of sludge 
or by loading it direct into farmers’ 
trucks from a loading platform. 

The sewage works was designed and 
constructed to permit simplicity and eas 
of operation, and the general layout is 
such that all appurtenances are readily 
Suitable brick buildings for 
the housing of pumping equipment, bar 
screens, and a garage have been pro 
vided. Also, an office with well-equipped 
laboratory affords means for proper 
technical control. The grounds have 
been graded and landscaped to give the 
layout an attractive appearanc: 


accessible. 


Construction Plant Layout 
The arrangement of structures com- 
prising the sewage works was such as to 
permit, for the most part, the handling 
of the concreting operations and filter 
material by a central plant. A stand- 
ard-gage railroad spur was extended into 
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iks was delayed by this feature, as 


well as by beginning the 


operations in the late fall, at which time 
of the year it was thought unwise ) 
make the deep excavation, as the tanks 
ire located in a ravine which was the 
outlet for surface flood water from the 
ljacent high ground 
The Concreting Plant 

The concrete requirements of the 
nvolved approximately 8,300 « 
yards. The major portion of the 
crete was mixed and distributed from 
1 central plant Washed bank sar 
fine aggregate and crushed limestone 
coarse aggregate were delivered on the 
main switch in earload lots and were 
unloaded either into storage piles ad- 


jacent to the concreting plant or into 
the charging 


by means of 


bins of the mixing plant 
a locomotive crane bucket 
Cement was kept in a house 


The mix- 


storage 


adjacent to the mixing plant 


1930 


per were shifted to 


by means of a gasoline operat 
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a The chutes and second ry hop- 


the major points 


ogressed The mixing 
driven by a gasoline 
tor, while the tower hoist was o} 


driv e 


narrow which 


hand or 


gage track and small cars 
shifted about either by 


| locom- 


Placing Filtering Material 


For the purpose of placing the 20,400 

















the site from the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for delivery of 
materials and equipment. The general 
layout of the contractor’s plant is shown 
in the plan. 


Excavation Methods 

There was involved in this work the 
excavation of approximately 70,000 
cubic yards of earth. This was prac- 
tically all removed by means of steam 
shovels, motor trucks and teams, the 
excavated material being deposited 
directly upon the dike or upon the 
spoil banks provided for excess material 
not required for grading ay back-filling 
purposes. Small pumps kept the deeper 
excavations free from infiltration and 
surface waters. The original topography 
of the site was such that a considerable 
amount of excavation had to be done 
in the vicinity of the two-story tanks 
prior to the excavation for the tanks 
The actual construction of the 


proper. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE COMPLETED WORK, WITH THE COVERED SLUDGE 





ing plant consisted of a l-yard mixer 
so placed that the cement and ballast 
could be discharged from an inclosed 
platform above directly into the mixer 
by gravity. Aggregates were propor- 
tioned and controlled by means of an 
inundator and batcher. 
was used throughout. 


A 1:5.7 concrete 
The ratio of fine 


to coarse aggregates was varied, de- 
pending upon the grading 
Mixing water from the city water- 


mains was accurately measured and con- 
trolled. Generally, about 7.5 gallons of 
water was used per bag of cement. This 
included the moisture in the aggregates 
Slump measurements and test cylinders 
of concrete. were taken at regular in- 
tervals for control. The concrete was 
mixed for a period of two minutes 
From the mixer it was discharged into 
a hoisting bucket and lifted in a 110- 
foot tower, from which it was delivered 
by chutes to a secondary hopper at 
the point where the concrete was being 








BEDS IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND 





cubic yards of filtering media in the 
trickling filter beds, temporary wooden 
hoppers were built beneath the spur 
tracks in the vicinity of the dosing 
tanks. The material was delivered to 
the job in hopper-bottom cars and was 
dumped directly the temporary 
wooden hoppers. These wooden hoppers 
were equipped with quick-closing trap- 
doors which permitted the control of 
delivery of the filtering material from 
the hoppers. From the filter 
portable narrow-gage track 

which extended alongside and 
the outlets of the temporary 
hoppers. The filtering 
loaded into small cars which were shifted 
ibout upon this track by means of a 
gasoline locomotive. For 


into 


beds a 
laid 
beneath 


wooden 


was 
material 


was 


convenience, 


und to prevent rehandling of the filter 
media, the track was shifted about on 
the completed portion of the beds as 
the work of placing the material pro- 


gressed. 
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The placing of filtering material by 
this method did not occur until the 6- 
inch layer of coarser material had been 
carefully placed upon or immediately 
above the special tile floor system. Fur- 
thermore, special chutes were used to 
prevent the impact of the first material 
placed by means of the small cars from 
breaking or injuring the tile floor system 


Cost of Works 

While the city of Alliance has built 
what might be termed three major 
works in a period of some 35 
vears, and at a over $800,000, 
it is significant that capital expenditures 
for this purpose, and over a 50-year 
period, will average somewhat less than 
$1 annually per capita. This statement 
is approximate, but it gives a side light 
upon a4 


sewage 


cost ol 


situation which is unusual in 
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this country. 

The present plant will cost approx- 
imately $515,000, there being an addi- 
tional item of $65,000 for land. Also, 
these cost figures do not include outfall 
sewers, the most recent one of which was 
constructed by Frank George, of Young- 
stown, Ohio, at an approximate cost of 
$175,000. Upon the basis of designed 
capacity, the per capita cost for the new 
sewage treatment works is appr’ ximately 
$16. 

The amount set aside for operation 
and maintenance expense is $18,000 a 
year, of which about $3,000 is for pump- 
age. 

Upon the basis of 18 working months, 
the contractor for the treatment works 
averaged $26,000 a month, the maximum 
amount of work done in any month 
being roughly $62,000. This progress 
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appears to be usual, and irrespective of 
many good intentions upon the part of 
all concerned. In other words, it has 
been found difficult to exceed an average 
of $30,000 for a monthly estimate on 
a project of this size. 


Organization 

The works was constructed by con- 
tract, let under competitive bidding, by 
the W. E. Sexton Corporation, Mineola, 
N. Y., with Messrs. Erway, Kohnen and 
Vance superintendents 
various periods. Bruce A. Barr was 
Resident Engineer, and the work was 
carried out under the general direct.on 
of Carl Hari, Mayor, N. C. Fetters, 
Safety-Service Director, and Homer R 
Anderson, City Engineer. The writer 
was in immediate charge of the design 
and construction of the work. 
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Cost Keeping for Street Cleaning 


COMMISSIONER OF 


HERE is probably no better way 
T to show the necessity for com- 

plete and accurate records in mu- 
nicipal housekeeping than to point out 
that any private business of like size, or 
a business requiring the appropriation 
and expenditure of a sum such as ts re- 
quired by most of our street-cleaning 
departments, could not possible exist and 
be successful unless accurate and com- 
plete reeords and accounts were kept of 
all transactions. 

It has been my experience that there 
is nothing more helpful in municipal 
work than the cooperation and good-will 
of the taxpayer and the public at large; 
and also that there is nothing that can 
help more to get the confidence of the 
public than to show that this work is 
being done in the most efficient, economi- 
cal and practical manner. 

The taxpayer expects the city official 
to give the best service at a minimum 
cost, and unless proper accounting sys- 
tems are provided, it is impossible to 
do this or to discuss intelligently the 
various problems that come up, espe- 
cially when asking for appropriations on 
which taxes are based. 


A Definite Unit of Measurement Needed 

The first essential for accounting pur- 
poses is the proper classification of ac- 
tivities or operations, and naturally un- 
der this heading we must consider as 
most important the unit of service or 
measurement to be used in these various 
activities. 

Since it is necessary to keep accounts 
and, in order to do so properly, to have 
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information, 
tities, 


consisting of. time, quan- 
material, equipment. investment 
and depreciation, ete., street sanitation 
departments should agree upon and 
adopt a code of standard terminology 
and measurements for the various activi- 
ties or operations that they are required 
to perform and should set them up in a 
manner that will be acceptable and 
workable in every community. 

It is possible to standardize measure- 
ments, and establish uniform procedure 
for recording the amount of work and its 
cost, by setting-up rules governing the 
classification, measurement of quantities, 
and naming of operations, so that clean- 
ing a mile of streets and removing and 
disposing of the refuse in Cicero, IIL, 
will mean exactly the same as perform- 
ing like work in St. Louis, Mo. And as 
cities now standardize their equipment, 
automobiles and practically everything 
used in any work today, so can methods 
and measurements in municipal work be 
standardized so that every report will 
have a definite meaning regardless of by 
whom or where made. 

Of course it will be necessary to meas- 
ure the area of streets cleaned, weigh 
the rubbish and garbage removed, and 
consider the many methods of final dis- 
posal. All these factors are important 
and enter directly into the cost of that 
particular activity, as well as wages or 
salary paid. The advantages can readily 
be seen. Where previously it was almost 
impossible to compare costs between 
cities because of vague descriptions or 
terms and measurements used, it will en- 
able officials of any community to make 


Works, Cicero, IL. 


investigations and comparisons with any 
other community, which is of great im- 
portance in promoting and establishing 
standards of efficiency. 

Any proposal of a system for a stand- 
ardization of measurements: and cost 
keeping in connection with street sani- 
tation should be fostered and encouraged 
by all street sanitation officials, and inas- 
much as such a report as that presented 
by Clarence E. Ridley, Secretary, Na- 
tional Committee on Municipal Stand- 
ards, is the result of serious consideration 
of the subject, it behooves each official 
representing thousands of citizens who 
will be benefited, to heartily approve of 
it in principle and recommend it to other 
city officials for their consideration and 
development, anticipating the general ac- 
ceptance and eventual installation of 
such a plan, in the near future, in every 
city. 


Eprrortan Nore.—The author of the foregoing 
article is serving this year as Chairman of the 
Committee on Standardization of Measurements 
and Simplified Cost Accounting of the Interna- 
tional Association of Street Sanitation Officials. 


This discussion of cost keeping for street clean- 
ing was submitted by Commissioner Petranek at 
the recent annual convention of the National 
Municipal League, in Chicago. The discussion 
followed the presentation by Clarence E. Ridley, 
as Secretary of the National Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Standards, of a report which had been 
adopted in prihciple by the annual convention 
of the International Association of Street Sanita- 
tion Officials, held October, 1929, in Jacksonville, 
Fla. This report covers “Units for Measurement 
for Street Cleaning, Refuse Removal and Dis- 
posal:’’ " The complete document, a  23-page 
mimeographed report, containing suggested forms 
for preparing administrative work programs and 
reporting actual costs, together with a list of 
factors influencing unit costs in different cities, is 
obtainable from the National Committee on Mu- 
nicipal Standards, 923 East 60th Street, Chicago. 
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Five Billion Dollars’ Worth of Street Trees 
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Courtesy of the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories 
AN ATTRACTIVE VIEW OF A TYPICAL TREE-LINED STREET IN STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Wyoming Undertakes a Hot Springs Health 
and Recreation Development 


By S. R. De BOER 


LanpscaPpe ARCHITECT AND City PLANNER, Denver, Coto. 


N the upper reaches of the North 

Platte valley, 25 miles below the 

canyon through which the river en- 
ters the state of Wyoming and near 
the little town of Saratoga, is a series 
of hot springs. The great medicinal 
value of these springs was known long 
ago to Indian tribes, and the surround- 
ing land has been one of their favorite 
camping grounds. One of the springs 
has been found to produce over a million 
gallons of water a day, others are of 
great capacity also, and it is estimated 
that their total daily flow is easily be- 
tween three and four million gallons. 
Chemical analysis shows a similarity 
between the water and that of the fa- 
mous European springs of Carlsbad and 
Ems. 

Four years ago the state of Wyoming 
acquired 400 acres of land, including 
that on which the springs are located, 
a large area of river bottomland, and 
the upland fronting on it on both sides. 
Governor Frank Emerson and the 
Board controlling state institutions had 
the land mapped and careful studies 
made of its possibilities of development. 
The studies led to a decision to develop 
the hot springs area as a part of a gen- 
eral development program for southern 
Wyoming. The plans call for connect- 
ing road lines with Laramie and 
Cheyenne, with Rawlins, and to the 
south, with Colorado cities. 

Plans for the area proper have been 
divided into four units, one of which, 
Unit “D,” is proposed for free public use. 
This unit is placed against a bluff and 
will be surrounded by 80 acres of parks 
and forest. The last session of the 
Wyoming Legislature opened the way to 


a beginning of the program by appro- 
priating $25,000 for work on Unit “D.” 
Reforestation of a large area, and a 
first unit of a bath-house and pool will 
be undertaken this year. 

Together with the first steps in bath- 
house construction, an outline is being 
made of the unusual facilities for recre- 
ation and sports in the district, includ- 
ing horseback riding, hunting, fishing, 
and mountain climbing. Trails can be 
built along river bottom, through 
forests, along mountain slopes up to 
the timber line, high lakes, and per- 
petual snow. Motor roads are already 
covering the district. Skating and skiing 
possibilities are unexcelled. An aero- 
plane landing field for flying over the 


Wyoming plains, and a hunting lodge 
on one of the mountain slopes, are 
proposed for the use of guests. 


The Group Plans 

Unit “A” is to consist of a large 
sanatorium hotel, bath-house, club-house 
and recreation buildings, all grouped 
around a large pool. The buildings 
will contain indoor pools and bathing 
facilities. This whole group is arranged 
in quadrangle style, and is approached 
by a broad parkway. Foot-bridges over 
the Platte River will connect it with 
an island park and the golf course. 

Unit “B” will consist of a bath-house 
and a group of cottages arranged 
around a large outdocr hot-water pool, 
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and will be a subsidiary development 
to Unit “C.” A small foot-bridge will 
connect it with a small isiand park on 
which it is proposed to build a dance 
pavilion. This unit will be recreational 
in character. 

Unit “C” will include a large hotel 
located on a high point overlooking the 
valley, the building of U-shape and 
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connected with the pool in Unit “B National Forest. 

An 18-hole golf course will stretch out The buildings throughout the whole 
in front of and below the hotel. To scheme will be developed in an archi- 
the east the peaks of the Snowy Range tecture to harmonize with the surround 
are visible from the hotel, towering ing country. They will be low with 


above the valley. Their slopes are only 
a few miles away, their peaks 


mly 20 
miles. To the west and south lie the 
Rabbit’s Ear Range and the Havden 


ce 


prov cle 


large overhanging eaves and low-pitched 
roots 


and they 


the 


have been planned to 


ill ials of year-round 


essent 
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A Notable Gift Commemorates Pioneer 


CHAIRMAN, City 
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N the pioneer days when a man 


I named Harris moved with his 

family to Lincoln, Nebr., and be- 
came the first Land Commissioner for 
the Burlington Railway, his son John 
was a small boy. John earned his first 
money as a carrier on a paper route, de- 
livering the State Journal in Lincoln. 
The passing years brought changes. The 
family moved elsewhere. John landed 
in New York City, and laid the founda- 
tion there for a fortune. (The name of 
John F. Harris is familiar today in the 
financial circles of many countries.) 
Occasionally he returns to Lincoln on 
“-ief visits. Being a man of fine senti- 
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Days and Deeds 


By FRANK D. TOMSON 





ments well as a business man 
great breadth and shrewdness, he 
day confided to some Lincoln friends 
his desire to make appropriate recogni- 
tion of those sturdy characters of thi 
pioneer period. The idea was enlarged 
upon, and resulted in his purchasing 500 
acres of open spaces, skirted by 
stretches of natural timber. This he 
presented as a gift to the city of Lincoln 
But he did not stop there. He commis- 
sioned a world-famed sculptor to do a 
life-size buffalo in bronze to be placed 
at the summit of a knoll within the park 
and near the main entrance. A firm of 
well-known golf landscape experts has 


as ol 


one 
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been commissioned to lay out three 


nine-hole courses, so arranged that each 
starts and ends at the club house loca- 
tion, and so designed that they may be 


played as nine, eighteen or twenty- 
seven holes. 
Under the direction of Ernst Her- 


minghaus, a skilled and widely known 
landscape architect, the whole 500-acre 
area is embraced in a comprehensive 
and artistic scheme. A winding road- 
way, bordered by trees here and there, 
runs its six-mile course along the ridges 
where the view encompasses many miles 
of undulating country, dropping here 
and there into the valleys, where lagoons 








When the Traveling Nature Museum 
Comes to the Playground 


youngsters 


i shady 


GROUP  « eagel 
bunched tensely in 


ner ¢ the playground may 
have been drawn there by anything 
om an amateur prize fight to the ch 
max of an exciting game of checkers 
But oftener than not during the past 
summer such groups on the play- 
crounds of Westchester County, N. \ 
have been attracted and held by the 


novel nature programs provided by the 
County Recreation Commission 
\ nature museum as a playground at- 
The 
experiments 
conducted at the Children’s Labora- 
tories at Quaker Ridge, New Rochelle, 
during the past two winters. The mu- 
transferred to the play- 
the form of traveling ex- 
each with an interpreter or story- 
Mrs. Marguerite Schwarzman, 
who started the Children’s Laboratories 
and who traveling with the 
exhibits, their popu- 
larity to the universal appeal of the life 
for children 


traction is quite unique idea has 


grown out ol successfully 


seums are 
grounds in 
hibits, 
tf ller. 
has been 


attributes great 


others 


story ind 











EAGER SEEKERS FOR MORE KNOWLEDGE 

LINGER ON THE PLAYGROUNDS, PORING 

OVER THE PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS 
AFTER THE EXHIBIT HAS GONE 
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By CHESTER G. MARSH 
WESTCHESTER Co ry RECREATION 
Che four exhibits tell the story of the 

earth to the coming of plant life; the 
story of plant life, the story of animal 


lite, and the story of mankind 
weeks 


pl ivground 


these exhibits 
The appear- 
h its case and charts 
and cages at the gate is a signal for im- 
bats, 
ind balls while the whole company helps 
move the things in. With much specula- 
tion many e put as 
the children themselves com- 
tortably in a half-circle about the ma- 
terials. As the story unfolds, each of 


the specimens and pictures contributes 


Once every tw 
re ich each 
ance of the car wit 
horseshoes, 


mediate desertion of 


ager questions are 


arrange 


THIS IS NO. 1 OF THE FOUR EXHIBITS 

IN THE TRAVELING CASE IN WHICH IT 

GOES FROM PLAYGROUND TO PLAY- 
GROUND 


Sometimes it is hard to wait 
until the story is finished because the 
children have learned that the best part 
is to follow. Then, everyone can come 
up around the pictures and case to 
touch and look at things more 
closely. What an experience it is to see 


its share 


these 


the yeast plants under the microscope 
and to feel the strong grip of the snake’s 
muscular body! At this time, too, come 
questions that clear up points not com- 
pletely understood during the story or 
that make very real something seen be- 


You 

J | eOordalY with th 
Park in accordance with the 
the donor; and, most approp! 





sentiments of those pioneer 
perpetuated 


} 
ground for coming 


In its use 


generations 





(COM MISSION 
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AND WHEN THE CASE IS OPENED, THE 

CHILDREN BEGIN TO INVESTIGATE—IN 

FACT, THEY ARE USUALLY ON HAND TO 
ASSIST 





Es 


fore but up to this time a bit vague to 
the child mind. It is with 
to the children that the exhibit must be 
packed up after a short hour on each 
playground in order to move on to the 
next where again delighted children may 
explore the world of living things—na 
ture. 


real regret 





Play and Life 


Let us cease to blasphe me against 
the spirit of eternal youth by sup- 
posing that play 
preparation for the 
of life. Whatever 
as its dominant note is a senile 
degeneration, a sad relapse from the 
healthy adventurous playfulness of 
childhood.” 


—Ricuarp C. Capor in 
Men Live By.” 


means chiefly a 


work 


serlousness 


“serious” 


has 


“What 


























HE serious fire hazard incident 

the operation of gasoline sery 
and bulk distributing stations }s 
generally recognized, and almost ever 
city has made some attempt at re 
tion. There is, however, a 
regarding the proper 
govern the stor 
flammable liquids, 


ence Ol opinion 
regulations to 
and on 


two cities that have handled the proble 


m 
in the same manne! 

Some fire departments ind city of 
ficials have been inclined to take extrem 


precautions, and in a few eases regu 


tions that are unnecessarily strict have 


been adopted. Even though the best- 
built and best-equipped station 
tutes a fire hazard, there is no need for 
ilarm, and the industry should 


burdened with throttling regula- 


general 
not be 
tions. It would be quite possible to re- 
quire distances between gasoline tanks 
and buildings which would insure 
lute 


abso- 
safety against the spread of fire, 
but property values are 
centers of 


high in large 
population, and these dis- 
tances might be so great that they would 


prohibit the conduct of the business 
On the other hand, if some officials 
have taken an extreme is per- 
haps because of their experience in gaso- 
line distributing station fires 
fires have occurred 


view, it 


Numerous 
where firemen 
citizens have lost their lives, 


and 
and where 
thousands of dollars’ worth of property 
has been destroyed. 


\ few 
citv. ol 


years Hays, Kans., a 


only 5,000 population, a 


ago, in 
hire 
and explosion of gasoline storage tanks 
occurred where ten people were burned 
to death and 
jured. These were mainly part of a 
curious crowd that $50 feet 
from the fire. 


sixty were seriously in- 


stood over 


way In addition to the 


gasoline plant, considerable railroad 
property, a grain elevator, and seven 
dwellings were destroyed. This fire, and 


more that have occurred 
indicate the 
reasonable regulations for safeguarding 
the hazards involved in the 


ind 
use of gasoline. 


serious 
in other 


ones 
states, need of 


storage 


Limiting Capacity and Regulating 
Location 


The first problem to consider is that 
of limiting the capacity and regulating 
the location of above-ground 
tanks. For this, the regulations of the 
National Fire Protection Association are 
a good guide to follow. In the Asso- 
ciation’s suggested ordinance for regu- 
lating the use, handling, storage, and 
sale of flammable liquids, it recommends 
the following minimum distances from 


storage 





Gasoline Storage a Serious 
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‘ire Hazard 


By O. JI. SWANDER g 
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PRECAUTIONS ESSENTIAL TO THE SAFE STORAGE OF FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS HAD 
BEEN DISREGARDED 


An instance of the risks that cost human lives as well as large property loss 


ind proximity to buildings on adjoming must be kept cleared away and no com 
property, and to the beight and cor stible mater permitted near the 
struction of such buildings. The private tanks. To avoid the dange rom stati 
fire protection to be provided and the electricity tanks sh 
facilities of the fire department to 9 | mi \ 
with gasoline fires must also be cor ents are necessary to permit { ( 
sidered. In particular installations pors to escape nd the L be 
special conditions may warrant increas roperly screened. When t racter 
ing the specified distances for tanks the topogt 
less than 50,000 gallons « (pacity Prue gh-vaiue bDuLldings r! ts t tine 
loading racks should be separated fron nks shor 
tanks, warehouses, and other plant Certain fire safety n res 
buildings by distances at least equal t essary aroul gasoline stributi 
those specified in the table tiol Tanks sh L be spieu 

In eongested districts, these regula eled “Flammable—Keep Fire Av 
tions mav force the use of underground Suitable signs lettered “Smoking Pro 
tanks. Underground tanks may be | hibited” should be dis ed out the 
cated beneath a building, provided the emises. Electric n s} 1 not 
top of the tank is below ail parts of _ be inst illed where flamn e vapors can 
the building. Underground tanks should reach them, and all wiring in the plant 
be buried not less than 2 feet below should be installed according to the 
the surface of the ground or under 12 specifications of the National Electrical 


inches of earth and 6 inches of concrete. Code 
The end of the filling pipe for under- to the 
ground storage tanks should be carned 


Especial attention should be paid 


ind 


sate 


arrangement ol 
other heating appliances. 


stores 
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The storage of tank trucks in oil ware- 
houses should be prohibited. The fire 
at Hays, Kans., was caused when an 
employee attempted to crank an auto- 
mobile truck which was stored in the 
oil supply warehouse. Separate isolated 
garages are necessary; public garages 
should not be permitted to store tank 
trucks. 


Even when every precaution is taken 
to prevent fires, they wiil occasionally 
start, and means for extinguishing them 
are necessary. Distributing stations 
should be required to keep a quantity 
of loose, non-combustible absorbents, 
such as dry sand, or ashes, together with 
pails or scoops. Larger stations should 
be required to provide portable foam 
fire-extinguishing equipment, and at very 
large stations, permanent foam-produc- 


Trenton 


HE “President’s Letter” for December 

1, 1929, of the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association tells a graphic story of 
the new “Battle of Trenton” and its out- 
come at the November election: 

“In our last number we referred to the 
forthcoming new ‘Battle of Trenton,’ be- 
ing the referendum on the qestion of mu- 
nicipal terminals to meet the conditions 
of the Federal Government before it em- 
barks upon the digging of a 20-foot chan- 
nel in the Delaware River from Philadel- 
phia to the New Jersey capital. For more 
than twenty years, Mayor Frederick W. 
Donnelly, with the approval of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other business in- 
terests of Trenton, and with the support 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Asso- 
ciation, has been seeking a deeper chan- 
nel, not only to put Trenton upon the map 
as a port, but to open the way for a ship 
canal across New Jersey to New York. 

“Suddenly during the early part of 1929, 
however, opposition to the project arose 
because of the cost. of the terminals to 
the city of Trenton. The Chamber of 
Commerce bolted, and a number of the 


ing equipment and distributing systems 
are necessary. 
Portable Foam Generators 

In locations where the extent of the 
hazard justifies it, the fire department 
should be equipped with portable foam 
generators. These generators consist of 
a mixing jet and a hopper into which 
the foam powder is poured, so that it 
may be drawn into the mixing jet by 
the suction of a stream of water passing 
through the generator. The generators 
are so light that one man can handle 
them. They are set up near the fire, 
and a line from a hydrant or a pumping- 
engine is connected into them. As much 
hose as necessary and a 134-inch nozzle 
may be laid from the generator, and a 
stream of foam is produced which 
smothers the fire. The powder for the 
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generator is packed in airtight cans with 
quickly removable covers, and a con- 
tinuous stream of foam is available. 
These generators are also valuable for 
use in large industrial plants using flam- 
mable liquids, such as paint and varnish 
and dry cleaning plants, or in manu- 
facturing plants using dip tank processes. 


The advice and assistance of the local 
insurance rating offices are always avail- 
able, and cities should make use of 
this assistance when problems arise. 
Copies of suggested ordinances are 
available for distribution, and the in- 
surance engineers will assist the cities in 
solving specific problems. Careful study 
will produce legislation which will 
adequately safeguard the hazard and at 
the same time not unnecessarily hamper 
the oil industry. 


Votes for a Deeper Waterway 


leading manufacturers, including the great 
Roebling concern, took the ground that 
the erection of the terminals would in- 
crease the local taxes. The deeper Dela- 
ware, intended to bring Trenton to the 
sea, and the ship canal across New Jer- 
sey which would give Trenton a direct 
waterway connection with the great Port 
of New York, were all forgotten in the ef- 
fort to prevent the carrying-out of the 
agreement by which local cooperation was 
to be extended to the Federal Govern- 
ment. To save $450,000 necessary to erect 
the terminals, the city and the whole 
coastal system leading to Trenton stood 
to lose $1,350,000 of dredging and im- 
provement work to be done at the expense 
of the Federal Government. Trenton was 
to be localized and made to snap its 
fingers at Uncle Sam and his forward-look- 
ing movement. 

“The Mayor of Trenton found himself 
bereft of the support even of his fellow 
Commissioners. With his ‘back to the 
wall,’ as it were, the Mayor took advan- 
tage of a New Jersey commission govern- 
ment law and demanded a referendum. 


He carried the fight to the people—and 
it was some fight. Nothing in political 
warfare exceeded the resourcefulness of 
both sides of the controversy in this new 
‘Battle of Trenton.’ Finally, on Novem- 
ber 5, it was brought up squarely to the 
people. Politics, transportation and indus- 
try, railroads and waterways, were all in- 
volved. The mills and the billboards were 
placarded, and the local newspapers were 
full of it. Neither New York nor Phil- 
adelphia seemd to realize the importance 
of the contest. The Mayor, assisted 
throughout by his deputy, Bernard J. 
Walsh, a quiet but effective worker, having 
countered upon every trick of the opposi- 
tion, had the satisfaction of listening to 
returns which fully justified the public 
spirit of all who wished for a greater Tren- 
ton. 

“The vote in favor of terminals and 
the consequent development of the upper 
Delaware, was 14,955; against, 6,487, a de- 
cisive victory for Trenton’s courageous 
Mayor, for Trenton’s newspapers and for 
Trenton’s advancement to the status of a 
port and for inland waterways generally.” 


Where Citizens Make War on the Offending Billboard 


iLACARDS, posters, banners and bill- 
boards were among the hosts of the 
vanquished at the end of the two weeks’ 
intensive drive conducted by the citizens 
of Westchester County recently under the 
auspices of the Road Improvement Com- 
mittee of the County Conservation Asso- 
ciation. Signs of metal, cloth and paper; 
signs painted or printed in flaunting 
colors; signs by the hundreds announcing 
all kinds of commodities and services, 
from insect powder to political candidates 
for high offices; from plug tobacco and 
cheap confectionery to real estate rentals, 
not forgetting cough medicines and 
chicken dinners; 15,000 in all went down 
in the battle waged to free the highway 
rights-of-way of the county from illegal 
and unsightly invaders. 


Advertising on rural highways is by no 
means the only kind that is objectionable, 
but because it is erected in violation of 
the law, the Association decided that it 
deserved first attention in a campaign for 
a more beautiful county. The County 
Engineer, the County Realty Board, the 
County Park Commission, the State Po- 
lice, the Boy and Girl Scouts, were among 
organizations giving the Association sup- 
port and cooperation in the campaign, 
which was conducted under authority of 
Penal Law, Subdivision 11, Section 1423 
of New York State, which says: 

“A person who wilfully or maliciously in any 
manner paints, prints, places, puts, or affixes, or 
causes to be painted, printed, placed, or affixed, 


such an advertisement on or to any stone, tree, 
fence, stump, pole, mileboard, milestone, danger 


sign, danger signal, guide sign, guide post, bill- 
board, building or other object within the limits 
of a public highway is punishable by a fine of not 
less than $5 nor more than $25 or by imprisonment 
for not more than ten days, or both such fine and 
imprisonment. 

“Any advertisement in or upon a public high- 
way in violation of the provisions of this sub- 
division may be taken down, removed, or destroyed 
by anyone.” 


The weakness of the law is that no 
penalty can be imposed unless the violator 
is caught in the act of erecting sign. 
However, the Association believes! that 
once the advertisers have been bonvinced 
that such landscape-destroying objects are 
as distasteful to the public as would be a 
vulgarly blatant billboard on the side of 
a beautiful civic building, the offenses will 
cease. 
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ESPITE the fact that the gold 
I 5 brick as a means of illicit com- 

merce has been relegated to the 
attic, mewer devices for extricating 
money from an ever-gullible public have 
made their appearance in recent years 
Rochester, N. Y., to combat fake pro- 
moters, to save many of its citizens from 
financial disaster, and to stimulate the 
creation of sound financial programs, 
has in operation a plan that has proved 
its worth and now is advocated by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Investment Bank- 
ers Association of America as one 


Investors’ Protective Service of Rochester 
Chamber Demonstrates Value 


By VERA B. WILSON 
Pusuicity Director, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


{ocHESTER, N. Y 


out to watch all proposed legislation af- 
fecting the sale of securities. It urged 
and supported such legislation as it be- 
lieved would protect the public from 
fraud and unfair business practices 
Two of the more important measures 





building when a situation arises that 
constructive work. The 
Committee works on a limited budget 
provided by the Rochester Chamber's 
Special Activity Fund, which is used in 
large part for an educational program 
ind for the Secretary’s salary. From 
both the executive and the financial 
standpoint, the Investors’ Protective Ser- 


necessitates 


vice is practicable for any city, small or 
large, and especially so for the city of 
less than metropolitan size 


} How the Results Are Reached 





which many other cities may 
pursue profitably. 


The Committee and 
Its Campaign 

Ten years ago questionable 
promoters invaded Rochester as 
they did other cities, urging the 
exchange of Liberty Bonds for 
worthless stock. To combat this 
practice, the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce organized an In- 
vestors’ Protective Committee 
consisting of a dozen prominent 
lawyers, bankers and _ business 
men, and a secretary who was a 
member of the staff of the 
Rochester Chamber. 

Searcely had the Committee 
made known its existence before 
scores of persons called at the Chamber 
seeking to recoup their losses. Ninety 
per cent of the callers sought to know, 
“How can I get my money back?” And 
there were some sad tales told. 

A drastic campaign was instituted at 
once against “blue-sky vendors” and un- 
scrupulous promoters. At the beginning 
of the movement there were in Rochester 
approximately 234 brokerage firms which 
were offering worthless or near-worth- 
less stocks. Either directly or indirectly 
through the activities of the Committee, 
most of these old companies are today 
out of existence, and the sole evidences of 
their activities are the elaborate stock 
certificates in the possession of unwise in- 
vestors. Through evidence obtained by 
the Committee, scores of the operators 
were apprehended and in many cases in- 
dicted. This, of course, was possible only 
through the utmost cooperation on the 
part of Rochester police officials, the 
Deputy Attorney-General’s office, and 
the newspapers. 

A Sub-Committee on Legislation was 
appointed soon after the organization 
of the Committee, composed to great ex- 
tent of well-known attorneys, who set 








THE SECRETARY OF THE INVESTORS’ 
COMMITTEE IN ROCHESTER RECEIVES AN . 
OF ONE CALL EVERY 15 MINUTES FROM INFORMATION. 3 
SEEKING MEN AND WOMEN 





supported by the Committee, were: 
the Lowman Bill, prohibiting so-called 
3 per cent and 4 per cent loan compa- 
nies from operating in New York State; 
and the Martin Law and its amend- 
ments, protecting investors from mis- 
representation of facts. 


Experience in the Field 

So much for the beginnings of this im- 
portant work that has attained nation- 
wide recognition. Now, what has the 
Committee accomplished, and how? 
And is it practicable for other cities? 

The Investors’ Protective Committee in 
Rochester today consists of 67 men—12 
lawyers, 15 bankers, 4 auditors and cer- 
tified public accountants, 6 realtors, 16 
insurance men, 10 investment bankers, 
and 4 representatives of the press. Each 
year a new chairman is chosen, but the 
Secretary, a member of the Chamber 
staff, has carried on ever since the work 
was instituted. She has the advantage 
of accumulated experience, not to men- 
tion a courage that has made her known 
and feared by many questionable oper- 
ators. 

Meetings are held in the Chamber 


PROTECTIVE 
AVERAGE 


Now for the methods of ac- 
complishment. There can be no 
single method. The effective re- 
sults thus far obtained have been 
due to a constant, thoroughgoing 
campaign employing the follow- 
ing procedures: 

1. Personal investigation by the 
Secretary, the Deputy Attorney- 
General, police officers or plain- 
clothes men, or by members of the 
Committee, as the case demands 





2. Investigation secured 


through cooperation with cham- 

bers of commerce, city and police 

authorities throughout the United 

States, boards of education, clubs, 

banks, and other sources of au- 

thoritative information. 

Intensive publicity at all 
times to daily English-speaking 
newspapers, foreign-language news- 

papers, business and legal publications, 

house organs, factory papers, and any 
other publications that will assure the dis- 
semination of knowledge to every group of 

Rochester’s citizens 

4. Bulletins placed in factories. Slogans 
of the following type have been used: 
Investigate Before You Invest!”, “Five 
Years to Save—One Minute to Lose!” and 
I Will Not Be Swindled This Year!” 

5. Motion picture films showing the 
manner in which the 
operator victimizes 


average fraudulent 
Several years ago a 
film was made with local talent which at- 
tracted throngs when viewed at the 
tochester Exposition. Subsequently it 
was shown to men’s and women’s clubs 
ind to college students. This year an- 
other motion picture film was made and 
shown to all available groups in Roches- 
ter. A few months ago it was found pos- 
sible to lease a professionally acted and 
produced one-reel motion picture exposé 
of the methods of investment sharks, 
called “Wildcats.” The fact that the film 


is a professional one enabled the Commit- 
tee this fall to place it in a large down- 
town theater and during consecutive weeks 
in each of the neighborhood theaters. 
The film shows the impressive offices 
of wildcat promoters, and a high-pressure 
sales school spreading its net throughout 
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the country by means of “tipster” sheets 
and long-distance calls. It portrays the 
high-pressure salesman’s tactics in securing 
lists of insurance beneficiaries and building 
up confidence with widows. “Wildcats” is 
1 warning long remembered by the specta- 
tor No one seeing the picture will fall 
prey to promotion sharks, its vivid 
messages impressing beyond words the 
sound policy, “Before You Invest—Investi- 
gate!” It is estimated that the film has 
been viewed by approximately 50,000 per- 
sons. And it is still going strong. 

6. A booth at the Rochester Exposi- 
tion was of inestimable educational value 


easy 


and enabled inexperienced investors for- 
merly unaware of the the 
Committee to members 


existence of 
confer with the 


ind the Secretary. 


Investments vs. Speculations 


\s everyone knows, the past two 
years of mad _ stock- 
market speculation. The Investors’ Pro- 
tective Committee, adjusting its activi- 
ties to current trends, has worked at 
fever heat to impress upon the public 
mind the difference between investments 
and speculations, and to stress the desir- 
ability of following a sound financial 
program and refraining from speculation 
until the primary essentials of that basi- 
cally sound program have been followed 
out, 


vears have been 


That financial program, briefly, as set 
forth by the Investors’ Protective Com- 
mittee, emphasizes life insurance, home 
ownership, a fair cash reserve; then a 
diversified investment program, with a 
foundation of bonds, and, when the 
estate 1s of sufficient size, a well-diversi- 
fied list of common stocks. 

Rochester has been no 4ess stock-mar- 
ket-mad than any other community. 
Recognizing the fact, the Committee re- 
cently instituted a serics of Monday 
evening “Meetings for Interested Inves- 
tors.” The first of the series was ad- 
by a financial authority on 
“Bonds and Stocks, a General Talk Ex- 
plaining Terms Commonly Used.” The 
second of the series presented some valu- 
able pointers on “How to Select Your 
Investments.” Other talks centered 
about “Railroad and Industrial Securi- 
ties,” “Public Utilities,” “Investment 
Trusts,” “Operating and ‘Holding Com- 
panies,” “Life Insurance,’ “Land Con- 
tracts,” “Mistakes of Many Investors,” 
and “High Spots on the Road to Sue- 
cess” Each talk is followed by questions 
and discussion, and, though not heralded 
by advance publicity to any extent, the 
average attendance at meetings has been 
250 persons. 

The theme of the Committee's latest 
publicity has sought to carry home the 
moral of the recent stock market de- 
bacle, yet to sound an optimistic note 
at the darkest moment. Fictitious values 
have tumbled like a house of cards, but 
the real things that produce wealth are 


dressed 


maintainéd 
furnish light and 
wheels turn and their 
products are carried over the arteries O1 
transport by land, water, and air. And 
these are the things which, continuing 
undisturbed, make for prosperity irre- 
spective of excesses 1n speculation 


unchanged, it is 
power-plants 
power, factory 


Crops 
grow, 


At the present moment, the Commit- 
tee in Rochester has over 3,000 cases in 
its files. While not giving advice, but 
presenting facts to enable the individual 
to judge for himself, it is assisting on an 
average of one person every fifteen min- 
utes 

Has it accomplished anything? The 
Secretary of the Committee states that 
it is difficult to find in Rochester today a 
brokerage firm engaging in unfair prac- 
tices, and that, whereas 90 per ceut of 
the calls made at her desk a few years 
ago followed an unwise investment, to- 
day they precede action, seeking to as- 
certain all available facts before signing 
on the dotted line She believes she saves 
millions of dollars a year for Rochester. 
She believes that she saves individuals 
and families from such ruin that they 
might become charges on the commu- 
nity. 

Briefly stated, this is what she con- 
tends the Committee does for the finan- 
cial institutions of Rochester: 


Frame Model Ordinance 


MODEL ordinance to 
4 4 turning-in of false fire-alarms has 
been submitted to the New York State 
Conference of Mayors by a special com- 
mittee appointed to investigate that 


prevent the 


problem. 

The ordinance framed is based on a 
study of Section 1424 of the Penal Cod 
and on similar ordinances in many Amer- 
well as the expe riences of 
a large number of fire departments. The 
proposal conforms with, but is more com- 
prehensive than, Section 1424 of the Penal 
Code. 


ican cities as 


In its report, the committee states that 
it has always been necessary to eliminate, 
least reduce to a minimum, the 
number of false and that such 
action is especially necessary now in New 
York State municipalities since every city 
and village has been deprived by law of 
the defense of governmental function in 
case of accident. 


or at 
alarms, 


McCaffrey, Corporation 
Counsel, Oswego; Elmer J. Brown, Fire 
Chief, Binghamton; John Gibson, Fire 
Chief, Mount Vernon, comprised the com- 
mittee which drew up the model 
dinance. 

The ordinance is as follows: 


Joseph — T. 


or- 


MODEL FALSE FIRE-ALARM ORDINANCE 
An Ordinance to Prevent the Giving of False Fire 
Alarms in the City (Village) of — 
The city of in Common Council 

vened, ordains as follows: 
Section 1. False Fire-Alarms Prohibited.—It 
shall be unlawful for any person wilfully or de- 


con- 
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Concrete Gains 


Advises the public to avoid fraudulent 
and highly speculative enterprises, thereby 
turning many dollars into 
vestment, savings accounts, 


legitimate 
real 


in- 
estate 
insurance, and merchandise. 

Creates public confidence in legitimate 
investment and legitimate investment ad- 
vertising. 

Keeps the field clear of 
and other financial leeches. 


bucke tshops 


Makes thousands of investigations each 
vear for customers of financial and busi- 
ness concerns. 

For the wage-earner, the Secretary be- 
lieves the Committee performs the fol- 
lowing services: 
that 
his enemy 


the investor 


business is 


unwise legiti- 


his 


Shows 
mate not but 
friend. 

Educates him on how to safeguard the 
money he has available for investment 

Protects his savings from worthless “in- 
vestments.” 

The Investors’ Protective Committee 
does these things for the employer: 

Gives him an opportunity to be of great 
service to his employees at a very small 
cost. 

An employee harassed by financial loss 
is not a good workman. By saving an 
employee from financial loss, the 
mittee makes him a happier and a more 
efficient workman. 


Com- 


to Prevent False Alarms 


signedly to give, assist in giving 

request or cause to be given any false 
in any provided 
tion shall not apply to 
partment (or signal system force) in 


the 


manner however 


members ot 
or repairs under direction of 
thorities, 
Section 2 Interference 
shall be 
meddle or in 


with Fire-Ale 


temg.—lIt unlawful for any person to 


tamper, any way intertere 


box of 


with any 
station or signal fire-alarm 
any 


injure, 


any telegraph 


system or auxiliary 


break, 


connection or 


appliance or wilful to 
deface or remove, or to make any 


communication with the poles, 


wires, boxes or other parts or fixtures of the fire- 


alarm system so as to interrupt with 
the proper working of the same, or to m 


destroy 


ntertere 
itilate or 
any notices that may be legally posted re 
lating to the same. 

Keys of 


any 


Section 3. 
unlawful 
made, or to use or have in his possession any 


Boxes 


person to make or cause 


Signal 
for 
impression or duplicate of any signal box o 
fire-alarm telegraph without 
sion of the ——, 

Section 4. Reward Offered.—The 
of — will pay a reward of $50 for 
hension of any person violating or 
violate any provision of this ordinance, to be paid 
upon conviction of Notice of 
shall be posted 
fire signal box. 

Section 5. Penalities.—Any person violating 
of the provisions of this shall 
conviction thereof, be subject to a fine of not less 
than $———* or more than $———", or to 
prisonment for not more than - —* oF 
than ————-*, or to both such fine and imprison- 
ment. 


the written pe 


city (village) 
the appre- 
attempting to 
such 


such person. 


reward conspicuously near each 
any 
ordinance upon 
im- 


less 


Section 6. All ordinances or parts of ordinances 
in conflict with the provisions of this ordinance are 
hereby repealed. 

Section 7. This ordinance shall take ef- 
feet -. 

(*Section 1424 of Penal Law fixes penalty of not 


less than $10 or 10 days’ imprisonment or both.) 





Gaining and 


Keeping 








Health in Fargo 


This City of 27,000, with the Aid of the Com- 
monwealth Fund of New York, Has Made 
Public Health a Matter of Public Business 


THE HEALTH OFFICER ADMINISTERS TOXIN-ANTITOXIN 
TO CHILDREN AT CENTRAL SCHOOL 


HE seven-year experience of thi Bu M. W. MURPHY th purposes amounted in 1922 to 





city cf Fargo, N. Dak., has ( TTORNEY., | o. N. Da SS pel ( uch 3. ent to 
direct bearing on the 1 n h cle mer 
health problem because it demonstrates - get. took over the con ‘ n hospital 
: that the eradication:of disease is in g he nd has since 1 ' 
measure a matter of administration and ., ndependentlv. Health Conditions in Fargo Today 
s moderate expenditure. The infant mot The cor ; ng it 19 
sf tality rate has been sliding down h At the Beginning of the Five Years vive! iv to the following 
j Four cases of diphtheria in the past i , , = oo ns 
9 In 1922 Fargo had sound and amplh vironme ors ' ' ’ 
two years, put beside 3S cases In tie medical service but onlv the 1 h . : , 
" yo years previous, and 60 in the two al « mablie health wesesem tts phys ae en camedl fer in: Wetien senaniion 
: vears before that, tell their own story . ; - : , 
‘ “a : 9 clans were numerous (ov were regis epted prac es under the dire n 
-. ol the eradication of disease tered in 1925. with 14 specialties r full-time health officer with he 
The Commonwealth Fund of New resented) and well trained: they dt sanita nspector Cee 
York provided, In 1922, for four dem« n tients Irom a wide area outside the mul 1e disease control Ss based on 
strations of public child health service Its two private hospitals were prevailing standards of diagnosis, iso 
in small cities and rural counties. Fargo ell equipped; laboratory n and quarantine th provision 
with its 27,000 people, was selected out pe ipparatus wi | do eredit hospital care at public expense, and 
ie. of 28 midwestern applicants as the first Jarger city. Three groups of physicians measures for the early immunization of 
a center of work, because in health con- were banded together in clinics Phi hiidren against diphtheria and sn 
# ditions it represented the average small ¢jty maintained a communicable disease x Maternal health is we safe 
a American community. hospital. The city physician gave only guarded by a high degree of hospitaliza 
Thus began in 1923 a five-year part- part-time, but the technician in charge tion at childbirth, coupled with excellent 
nership between a philanthropic founda- of the branch laboratory, maintained at stetrical practice and supplemented | 
tion which was making a substantial Fargo by the University of North Da- public health nursing in both the p: 
investment to promote child health and kota, through her diagnostic servic t ind postnatal periods. Ther 
an ambitious small city which had be- performed some of the functions of iblie provision for health supervision 
come persuaded that public health was health officer. There was a full-time f infants and pre-school children 
os matter of public business. The deal sanitary inspector. School children are routinely weighed 
-. was that in the beginning the Com- The Red Cross, through an Infant nd measured, inspected daily by teach 
2 monwealth Fund would furnish the Welfare Society, had-begun a well baby ers with nurses’ assistance, and examined 
i money and the trained personnel to ¢linie with a graduate nurse in charge periodically by a physician and ley 
; inaugurate a reasonably complete child t 9 which the physicians were giving Sound health habits are taught 
health scheme for the city. As this olunteer service in rotation. A Tuber classrooms from the kindergarten 
} unit program progressed, the city would ¢ylosis Association had made a com i1rough the Junior High School, and ex 
increase its financial and administrative munity survey but had neither a paid ptional arrangements have been mad 
responsibility and the Commonwealth worker nor a continuing program. Th r the linking-up of classroom teaching 
Fund would correspondingly decrease yyblie schools had two nurses at worl th the physician’s and dentist’s find 
its contributions. At the end of the one doing ordinary school nursing and ings as to the health needs of the 
five years the city was to be in full the other serving chiefly as an atter lividual child. Dental corrections for 
charge and to carry full responsibility. dance officer. The school board had those unable to pay the private pra 
The five years have come and gone recognized the need for a school physi- titioner can be made at a free elini 
Progress, slow at first, became increas- cian, but had not seen its way clear nd medical service for the indigent is 
: ingly apparent, so that in July, 1927, to provide one vailable through a city and county 


. the City Commission, in adopting its The community expenditure for public physician as well as through the private 
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generosity of physicians and the local 
hospitals 

Parents are kept informed of the 
child’s health status through school re- 
ports and special notifications, 
more than half the 
present at the time of the child’s medical 
examination. <A _ staff of six 
nurses gives generalized service by school 


and in 
cases are also 


public 


and home visiting in support of all the 
activities of the program 
These nurses, though supported half 
by the Board of Education and half by 
the Health Department, work as a unit 
under the direction of the health officer, 
and thus serve as a most important link 
parts of the 
health service. 


essential 


between all community 


A Broad Purpose Accomplished 


} 


The present system is largely a de- 
velopment of the five ye ars ol demon- 
stration. Each of the major divisions 
of the demonstration program—medical, 
dental, nursing, and school health edu- 
service—had a threefold signifi- 
The most important purpose was 
to improve the health the 
children of Fargo during the five-year 
period; each therefore, 
planned to reach as effectively as pos- 
number of children 
Each service individually, and all the 
services collectively, were intended to 
demonstrate their value in such a con- 
clusive way that public opinion would 
support their continuance after demon- 
stration subsidies were withdrawn. And, 
finally, each service was a demonstration, 
not only to the public and the munic- 
ipal but to a particular 
local professional group, of the value of 
certain techniques directly influencing 
child health 

About the time the city took over 
the completely organized health program 
at the end of 1927, an appraisal of re- 
sults was made by Dr. W. F. Walker, 
Field Director of the American Public 
Health Association 

The maximum score allowed for the 
total public program in the appraisal 
form was 1,000 points. The average 
score of 86 small American cities in 
1923 499. The Fargo score in 
1922, the year before the beginning of 
the complete health program, was 320. 
Its score in 1927, with its health program 
in complete operation, was 827. In 
other words, Fargo had in five years 
risen from a health position 179 points 
below the average of other smaller cities 
to a place 328 above the average, a 
total gain of 507 points. 


cation 
cance. 
status of 


service, was 


sible the greatest 


authorities, 


was 


Special Infant Care 
Community supervision of child 
birth does not contemplate free nursing 
as commonly understood in the sense 
of nursing primarily for the sick. Shortly 
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ifter a birth is reported, the nurse from 
the health department calls at the home, 
birth and urges 
regular medical supervision of the infant 
by the family physician. Often she 
makes further visits for advisory nursing 


leaves a certihncate 


and educational service 

In many cases, ol course, this educa- 
service has when 
the baby is born. Many expectant 
mothers have already had the benefit of 
consultation and advice from the family 
physician; or poor, 
ind instruction ilready 


tional ilready begun 


among the advice 


has been re- 
ceived from the city physician and the 
health nurse It has the 
iniform policy, however, that this ser- 
vice should supplement rather than sub- 


been 


, 
public 


stitute for the regular family physician 
where obtainable. 

The City Health Department conducts 
health 
babies 


a well baby conference at the 
and 
at frequent intervals for examin- 


center to which mothers 
resort 
ation, education and health instruction 
Certain physicians maintain contact and 
provide supervision over the first 
half of 

visits with periodic 
the mothers with respect 
ing, and 


health instructions. 


year 


and a life by supplementing 


personal letters to 
o infant feed- 


ippropriate 


hygiene other 
The doctors have applied the sale-by- 
mail idea to infant care. The result has 
that contact the patient is 
maintained and the principle of pre- 
ventive medicine applied. These physi- 
cians find that if the baby gets proper 
care during the first year and a half 
of life, the health foundation is fairly 
This is a proved fact. The 
total resident infant mortality rate de- 
creased 42 per cent from the period of 
1920-1922 to 1923-1927, while the infant 
mortality under one month decreased 
27 per cent, and for 
month 55 per cent 


been with 


secure 


those over one 


for JANUARY, 1930 


During the five years of 1923 to 1927 
there was not a single resident infant 
death in Fargo from measles, 
fever, whooping cough or diphther 
The general infant death-rate in Farg 
for 1928 as reported by the Unit 
States Department of Commerce was 
36.7 per 1,000. The baby death-rat 
in 1927 over the entire United Stat 
registration area was 643. The Fargo 
babies stand almost twice the chance 
survival as compared to the 
rate of infant mortality. 


scariet 


natior 


The School Child Protected 

Having reached school age, the child 
continues as a medical ward of the 
Fargo community. Through 
tion with the public irochia 
schools, hygiene has become a standard 
subject in the curriculum, ranking with 
the three R’s in importance. The 
program of physical examinations by 
physicians and dentists, and the obser 
tion of vision, hearing, height and weight 
by teacher and nurse, insures the finding 
of defects at an early date in the child’s 
school career. 

The tie-up of this medical 
with the teaching of health habits, re- 
sults in the proper emphasis and di 
velopment of a sound interest on the 
part of the pupil. The health reports 
accompany the periodic reports of 
progress in educational subjects 
tal pride stimulates removal of any 
health deficiency. Many laggard 
have been restored to normal progress 
in study through this single factor 

One of the useful items in Fargo’s 
child health program is the feeding of 
milk to school children as a 
part of the daily school routine. Under- 
nourished children milk until 


coopera- 


and p 


service 


pupils 
t 


young 


receive 


medical examination demonstrates their 
return to normal weight and condition 
Poor children who are unable to pay for 





THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE SCHOOLCHILDREN IN PARGO VISIT THE CITY’S WATER- 








WORKS AS A PART OF THEIR HEALTH STUDY 
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the milk are provided for through pri- 
vate donations to the Milk Fund. The 
children themselves receive the required 
milk wholly without knowledge as to 
whether other children are receiving milk 
on the charity basis. 


Public Interest in High Standards 
of Health 

The newspapers, quick to sense the 
popular interest, give increasing space 
to this subject. Public eating places 
prominently display their sanitation in- 
spection scores. Monthly reports of 
inspection of dairies furnishing the city’s 
milk supply, are published in the news- 
papers by the City Health Department. 
The urge of competition among fifty 
or more dairies insures high inspection 
scores even though no individual dairy 
may retain its license to furnish milk 
for public consumption unless meeting 
amply safe inspection tests. At the 
present time four plants are distributing 
pasteurized milk in the city to supply 
64 per cent of the total amount of milk 
used. 
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Fargo, after a bitter experience with 

water-borne typhoid fever a number of 

years ago, protected itself against future 


difficulties from this source by filtration 


prehensive health program costs the 
and sterilization of the water-supply people of Fargo $1.18 per year per 
The use of the city water-supply by capita, on a basis of 30,000 population 
practically every resident and the ex- Actually, the per capita cost is less, 
tension of the municipal sewage system because Fargo has grown rapidly in 
to reach 98 per cent of the population, population in recent years and the per 


relieves the health officer from a con- 
siderable burden of education and com- 
munity stimulation respecting these mat- 


now exists 
ters. The Street Department maintains These figures include the item of 
an exceptionally high standard respect- $.27 per inhabitant per year for main- 


ing the cleaning and washing of streets 


The venereal disease service and pital is designated as an_ isolation 
tuberculosis control show a much less hospital, but in fact a considerable 
satisfactory record, although exceeding number of patients are treated there 
the average score of other cities of like who do not come within this classifi- 
size and conditions for effective service. cation. Eliminate this factor of cost of 


Half the battle has been won, however, 
for the facts have been found and prog- 
ress in those fields is more promising 
with the added knowledge and the 
assurance that awakened public interest 
will compel the application of proved 
scientific methods of control 


Who Should Pay Hospital Bills 


T munity bear the financial burder 
arising out of the care of highway acciden 
victims who are injured within its confines 
asks Dr. Emil Frankel, Director of Re 
search of the Department of Institution 


and Agencies of the State of New Jersey 


in a recent article in The United State 
Daily. 

This question and its corollary 
the prospects for relief to the hospital 
from the financial loss imposed by th 


as 


non-payment of bills rendered to highway 


accident eases, are of vital concern to a 


communities, Dr. Frankel states. T 


support this contention, he mentions that 


the cost of hospital care for highwa 


accident cases in the United States last 


year amounted to between $15,000,000 an 
$16,000,000 and the losses to the hospita 


were between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. 


Elaborating on actual conditions still fu 
ther, he says: 
“Unpaid hospital bills in highway ace 


dent cases in most instances are a definite 


drain on the financial resources of tl 


hospital. 


munity. In essence, accident patients wl 
do not pay for the hospital care receive 
are charity patients, and the hospitals a 
penalized to the extent to which the 
patients are not paying for their car 

Several states have attempted to me 


this situation, Dr. Frankel points out, by 
giving the hospital the right of lien. An 


inquiry was directed to more than 
administrators of general hospitals in Ne 


Jersey asking them to describe their ex- 





O what extent should the local com- 


to 


Hospital deficits arising out of 


the care of highway accident cases eventu- 
ally must be borne by the local com- 


Victims? 


periences with highway accident 


cases 


1 and to give their recommendations for 

t dealing with hospital problems arising 
, from such cases. The answers received 
- may be summed up as follows 

s 1. The majority of the hospitals ex- 
, pressed themselves as having to give an 


undue amount of free service 


s 


for highway 


and other non-industrial accident cases 
not properly belonging to the hospital 
s district. 
e 2. All of the hospitals say it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult, if not entirely im- 
ll possible, to collect a large percentage of 
othe bills for highway accident cases. The 
insurance companies usually pay the in- 
y jured person, who, in turn, leaves the 


hospital without paying his bill 

3. The majority of hospitals feel that 
the person responsible for the accident 
should assume the hospital bill, and that, 
if he does not, some governmental author- 
ity should pay. Surprisingly few hospitals 
place any responsibility on the patient who 
is receiving the treatment. The town or 
county in which the accident occurs, the 
town or county of the residence of the 
injured, and the state for non-residents of 
the county and of the state, are suggested 
agencies to the financial 


d 


ls 


T- 


1¢ 


10 


as 


assume 


d_ responsibility for highway accident cases 
re 4. Compulsory automobile insurance is 
se recommended by nearly every hospital, 
».” with the liability insurance to be strictly 
et under state control and each license to 

carry with it a liability policy. An or- 

ganization is suggested similar to the 


50 


Ww 


Workmen’s Compensation Bureau for the 
adjudication of claims and of the division 
of available funds to claimants, including 


tenance of the city hospital 
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A Health Insurance Policy for Only 


$l a Year 


Finally, as to the cost. This com- 


‘apita cost indicated above is based on 
’ population figure lower than actually 


This hos- 


the isolation hospital and we may safely 
issume that such a public health service 
will cost any city of moderate size much 
than $1 per inhabitant per 
In other words, the city may buy a 
health policy for its people at the rate 
of $1 per inhabitant 


] 
ICSS iT 


Ve 
} 


per year 
. r | . 
. » 

of Traffic 
the injured person, the hospital, the 
doctor, or any others who have served to 
rehabilitate him 

The fact that a state may have an 
iuutomobile accident liability insurance 
law, in itself offers no guarantee to the 
general hospitals that they will be com- 
pensated automatically for services ren- 
dered in highway accident cases, declares 
Dr. Frankel The existing laws contain 


no mandatory features that the hospita} 
must be reimbursed the of 
pital care in automobile accident 

When a person responsible for the accident 
is insured, however, the hospital is much 
more likely be reimbursed for the 
given to hospital patients resulting 
from the accident, he 


for cost hos- 


Cases. 


to 
care 
points out. 

Lece ntly, a number of states passed 
sa-called ‘safety 
framed 


responsibility’ laws, 
with the view of curbing reckless 


drivers, compelling them to bear the cost 
of their recklessness and suspending the 
licenses of those who fail to meet the 
damage against them. The New Jersey 


act. ‘concerning financial responsibility for 
damages by 
Was passe d 


of motor 


last 


caused operation 


vehicles,’ it the session 


of the Legislature and took effect Novem- 
ber 15 
“The criticism leveled against these 








‘safety responsibility’ laws is that some 
of their stringent features do not 
become operative until after a man has 
proved his disregard for public safety 
by criminal operation of his automobile, 
and that they offer no absolute guarantee 
of compensation for the victim of ap 
accident.” 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 














Uniform Traffic Control 
Gaining in Westchester 
Wuite Pains, N. 


control 


The report or 
1o!r W estche =LeT 
roved March 


representatives 


ori 


last 


nty communities, ha 


30 municipalities com- 


county 8 area 
tion grou] 
cities ol 

twenty-l 
sixteen towns 
ties ha 
ind recom 


the 

feen communi 
ted the report 
due 


rathe 


hich it embraces 1s 
r the 


definite opposition 


to conside matter 


s formulated ul ter i 
by the interested 
ich of them 
the difficulties ol 
own section in controlling traffic. The 
resulting in its adoption 
and the 
incorpo! ite 

raised by the 
tives for achieving the expeditious regula- 
The committee, 
authority to adopt the 


ind ¢ pre- 


nted lor nsideration 


final conterence 


is very har! was 


report 
the 
representa- 


nonious 
framed s 0 major 
various 
trathic special 
howevel! had 
code officially. 


Such 1 |} 


tion ol 


no 


rogram of uniform control has 


ilready to stimulate interest 


the county in the traffic prob- 


erved 
throughout 
Ro ids 
with 


lem ind highwavs are being de- 
accom- 
trafhe ; 


being 


signed width adequate to 
modate an 
parking 


and 


increased amount ol 
the 


more 


highways is 
many munici- 
palities are for parking 
ears off the the unre- 
stricted placing of traffic control lights 1s 
being held within reasonable limits. The 
Westchester communities are realizing that 
we cannot build wider and better-surfaced 


main 
limited ; 


on 
more 
providing areas 
und 


main streets; 


pavements in sufficient numbers to keep 
ahead of traffic 
quentiy local 
established in 


requirements Conse- 


by-pass routes are being 
the settled commu- 
congestion on the 
Almost without excep- 
officials are the 
traffic as long as it 


more 


nities to reheve main 


business streets 
tion, police encouraging 
rapid movement of 
can be done with safety to the pedestrian 
and individual motorist 
Westchester County had a 
of 120,000 resident-owned motor vehicles 
in 1928, and availabk 


15 per 


registration 


figures indicate an 
more during 
various county 


increase ol cent or 
1929. Traffic counts on the 
highways show that they accommodate a 
out-of-state cars and 
an exceedingly large number of New York 
City ears. The county parkways and the 
natural scenic beauty of Westchester, with 


large percentage of 


is In- 


There 


is litt shall obtain 
100 ne 


uniform traffic 
ls followe d 


rcent adopt 


dilatory communities 
HOWARD P. BARNES 
D County Engineer 


Huge Pier Terminal 
Completed at Baltimore 
Mp.—One of the outstanding 


ort projects 1 I Unit States 


BALTIMORI 
wus 
the 


Street pier 


ompleted here recently in 


$8,500,000 MeComas 


lorm ol 
the new 
terminal. 


rhe terminal embraces three 1 ind 


11ers 





This latter 
ind the 
560 feet. 


920 by 


ware house is 


152 feet 


YO | 


structure Is 


merchandise 


tracks 
exterior of the pi 
the 
Tracks likewisi 
south margin 
Lift bridges afford | 
the tracks in the 
shed when trains are in it 
ire ten 20-ton the 
buildings. 


A maze of railroad dow! 
either side of the 
and two tracks penetrate 
the dock under the shed. 
run the entire length of the 
wharf building. 


for trucks 


runs 


center 


issag 
across 
Pher 


different 


not 
elevators in 


the 
the 


whart 


Immense cranes run along 
of the pier shed and 
of the south marginal 


Iwo runways are available at the 


exterior 


along exterio 











McCOMAS STEEL TERMINAL PIER AT BALTIMORE 


i warehouse It is the Balti- 


more harbor, having a total water frontage 
of 3,500 feet. 


longest in 


It was constructed in about 
two years’ time under the direction of 
the Port Development Commission and 
is rented to the Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co., at a rate of $1,500 per day. 
Instead of moving freight to the piers 
in several cars at a time, while the freight 
trains themselves remain miles from the 
docks during loading, 
vccommodated at 
minal. 


whole trains are 
the new ter- 
The pier shed, built of steel, is 
except in the where it 
rises to two stories. The steel and con- 
ware house, 


once at 


one -story rear, 


crete west marginal the con- 
crete merchandise warehouse, and the steel 
and concrete marginal wharf are 
two stories high, providing plentiful stor- 
age space. The pier, 1,000 by 160 feet, 
and the west marginal warehouse, 90 by 
600 feet, have 1,700 feet of waterfront on 
one side and 900 feet on the other. There 
is also 950 feet of waterfront on one side 
of the south marginal wharf building. 


south 


Offices 


floor ol 


the pier for handling lighterag 
have been built 
the pier shed, and the 
punctured with wide expanses of glass 

making the shed a daylight structure. 
The complete terminus 
acres, including 38 
dredged to a 35-foot channel at low tid 
Approximately 14 acres of the property 
is under one roof, and the total floor spac: 
is 900,000 square feet. Storage for 
120,000 tons of freight is provided by the 
warehouses. Five miles of trackage, 
docking space for seven large vessels, ar 
included in the pier and marginal wharves 
Special operating and service features 
include twelve large-capacity freight ele- 
vators, spiral freight chutes, bridg 
galleries connecting all facilities, lift 
bridges for depressed tracks, track and 
truck scales, water-supply for ships, semi- 
portable cranes of 10-ton capacity, tele- 
phone and power plugs for ships, and 
electric freight handling service. 
E. W. 


on a mezzanine 


roof has been 


comprises 60 


acres of water area 


space 


anda 


WALSH. 
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Staggered Parking in Detroit 

Derroir, Micu.—There are miles and 
miles of streets in Detroit with pavement 
widths of 26 to 36 feet. With curb- 
parked vehicles on both sides of such 
streets, traffic that might use some or all 
of these streets is driven to use a com- 
paratively few wide streets. 

A simple remedy lies in prohibiting 
the parking on one side of every street 
whose pavement width is 36 feet or less 
Several months ago a test was made of 
applying the principle of staggered park- 
ing on one of Detroit’s narrow but 
important thoroughfares, Vernor Highway 
from VanDyke to Drexel. In this plan, 
instead of applying the parking prohibi- 
tion to one side of the street throughout 
its length as is done with fire routes, 
it is applied to one side of the street 
for one block, to the other side of the 
street in the next block, and thus alter- 
nated block by block. This trial plan 
was instituted in three sections, several 
weeks elapsing between the application 
ind the results checked. It appears that 
the staggered parking plan, because of 
its fairness to abutting owners, is almost 
is self-enforcing as that of a fire route. 

What becomes of the vehicles whos 
parking space is reduced one-half? Some 
of them park on the side of the street 
where there are no restrictions. Others 
find off-street parking space in public 
ind private lots, in back yards and in 
garages. It also has the effect of driving 
off the street and into parking lots pro- 
vided by manufacturers the cars of their 
employe es. The latter will use the street 
for parking in preference to a parking 
lot even though the manufacturer has 
gone to great lengths to provide th 
off-street space. Many of Detroit's 
manutacturers P ickard Motor Co., Ford 
Lincoln, Dodge, Chrysler, Budd, Turn- 
stedt and others—have assigned as park- 
ing space for their employees, property 
valued in the millions. There are many 
employers, however, that have done 
nothing in this respect, probably be- 
cause the necessity therefor has not be- 
come apparent to them. 

At least one apartment house owner 
has recognized the necessity of providing 
off-street parking space for his tenants, 











STAGGERED PARKING PLAN IN DETROIT KEEPS NARROW STREETS OPEN FOR TRAFFIC 
At the left, parking on one side of the Vernon Highway looking west from Pennsylvania Avenue 
effect, cars in the next block park on the opposite side of the highway. 


north from the Vernon Highway. Along fire routes, the cars park on the same side in each block 


and a garage has been incorporated in 
the building. Another apartment house 
owner has provided a parking lot for his 
tenants. 

These self-help methods, if applied on 
1 large scale, would bring immediate 
beneficial results in the traffic situation 


H. M. GOULD 
Consulting Traffic Engineer 


Educating Newark Shoppers 
to Parking Garages 

Newark, N. J—Inexpensive and conve- 
nient parking for shoppers is the primary 


objective of the Cooperative Customer. 


Parking Plan which has been put into 
operation by the Broad Street Association 
in Newark in conjunction with 21 local 
merchants and 11 particpating garages. 

The plan provides that merchants, 
garages and shoppers all share the cost 
of shopper parking. It was formulated 
by the Traffic Committee of the Asso- 
ciation, which concluded, after years of 
study, that the ultimate solution of the 
parking problem in all metropolitan cen- 
ters lies in more extensive use of pay 
parking places. 

An investigation of garage facilities in 
the Broad Street district disclosed that 
there is space for approximately 8,000 
cars. Not all of this available area was 
being used during shopping hours and 
therefore it was considered adeuaqte for 


the plan’s requirements. The Cooperati 
Parking Plan has been established on tl 
ttern of arrangements existing betw 





CURB EMBLEM FOR GARAGES IN 
NEWARK SCHEME 


Under the stagger system here in 


At the right, fire route on Pennsylvania Avenue looking 





one or two stores ind one or two garages, 
except that it calls for the issociated 
participation of a number of stores and 
many parking garages. Under it, each 
individual store has entered into an agree- 
ment with each individual garage This 
rangement will permit other stores and 
garages t 


enter into the plan without 
disturbing the present particpants. Like- 
wise, any participant may withdraw with- 
out breaking the structure of the plan 

Shoppers taking advantage of the re- 
ductions provided, will pay 15 cents for 
parking at 25-cent parking stations, 20 
cents at 35-cent stations, and 25 cents at 
50-cent stations This reduced rate is 
obtained by parking at a participating 
garage and having the customary parking 
check stamped at one of the participating 
stores. The impression of the stamp on 
the parking check is accepted by the ga- 
rage as part payment of the charge, and 
the garage in turn collects the specified 
imount due on each check from the store 
which has stamped it. 


The Broad Street Association has pro- 
vided each participating garage with an 
18-inch oval emblem in orange and black 
carrving the words, “Cooper rative Cus- 
tomer Parking—Official Station,” for dis- 
play at the curb. A larger sign is placed 
in the interior and it bears the emblem 


f the plan, the names and addresses of 
irticipating merchants, and a statement 
elling how reduced parking 1 
r lem « 
d l a Parl 
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Several merchants have arranged to 


yte the plan in their own newspaper 
dvertisements, and several are displaying 
signs in their stores emphasizing the re- 


duced parking rates to their customers. 
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Fire Prevention Committee 
of Scranton Chamber Busy 
Pa 


commendations ol 


Several very practical 
the Fire 
Scranton 
ipproved recently by the 
the im- 


committee 


SCRANTON 
Prevention 
Chamber o 


= 


(ommiuttet | 
(conumerce were 


Board of Dhirectors, indicating 


portant which such a 


can rendet community 


made by the com- 


The fiv uggestions 
itt consideration 


et or tl Chambers 


building 
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nd action were: a revision of the 


installation of a traimimg towel 
the 


fire-alarm system in fireprool 


code 


f Seranton firemen; housing 


se oO 
the citvs 
the 


! 
de; and the appointment of an 
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irters prevention 


arson 
squ id 


Phe 


esent 


committe found that the city’s 


building cod needs to be revised 


several respects so that it will be more 


building prac- 
well 


in aceord with ] sent-day 
While the Fire Department 1s 
equipped and well directed, the committec 
that i tower 18 1n 

modern practices being followed 
The 

ilarm equipment is now housed 
Hall, but it is felt that 


ibsolutely fire 


tices 


scertained traiming 


with 
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y such departments in other cities 


central fire 
in Scranton s City 
1! should be 
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ene lose d in 
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sus- 


ntion code controlling 


oil. gasoline, chemicals, ete 
which would 


check uy 


were 


squad visit 


n irson 


fires on any 


Scranton 


circumstances ilso found 
to be in with modern developments 
mn the field All these 


recommendations were made after numer- 
ous meetings of the committee and follow- 


pDiclous 
line 


fire prevention 


ing the receipt of information and advice 
from the Insurance Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of _ the United 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, and the National Fire Protection 
Association 


States, 


GIBBS 


Secretary. 


RAYMOND B 


General 
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California Sheriff Sets Up 
Code Alarm System 
Oak Lanb, Catir.—With the 
Pacific Tel one Co., the 
Oakland has i 


code 


cooperation 


the Sheriff's 


fice in installed a special 


syst which, in time oi 


tele I hone 


emergency, will make it possible in a few 


moments to close ill avenues of 

in Alameda County to 
Under this alari 

crime is committed 


the telephone 


escape 
fleeing criminals 

schedule, when a 
officer simply lifts 
ind repeats to the 
either K-2 or X-1, 
outlets to be 
then 
officers in 


receive! 
long-distance operator 
depending on the particular 
The telephone 

calls the 


watched 


guarded operator 


immedately special 
the 

Guards employed 
Dumbarton 
be en 


vicinity to be 
it such places as the 

and Antioch 
special deputies 


Carquinez, 


bridges have made 


ind their phone numbers included on the 
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County as unpopular as_ possible 


criminals and this code system will hel 


tremendously. 
BURTON F. BECKER 


Sheriff Alameda ( 


Buffalo’s 22 Acres of Play Space 
Have Become 65 

Burrato, N. Y.—This making 
progress in securing recreational areas 
In 1923 L. H. Weir, of the Playground an 
Recreation Association of America 
a comprehensive survey of the reere 
facilities of Buffalo. He found the need 
of playground the most 
deficit in the Buffalo situation 
children 


city is 


illo! 


striking 
The play 


averaged onl 


areas 


for school 
75 square feet per child, or a total of 22 


space 


acres 
For the past three ye the Buff 
City Planning Association has carried 


ars 

















SHERIFF'S DEPUTIES IN ALAMEDA COUNTY, CALIF., GIVING CODE ALARM TELLING 
OF CRIMINAL’S FLIGHT 
Full details and description of culprit are being repeated to special officials along the probable 
route of flight 


special schedule Similar action has been 


taken in respect to garagemen in outly- 
the so that they 
position the 
ways for cars carrying fleeing criminals 


has 


show ing 


ing sections ol county, 


will be in a to watch high- 
prepared for 
the 
The 


system 


A special may been 
the Sheriff’s offices 


ol every emergency 


location 
office is 
ind from 
efforts to appre- 
The tele- 
drilled its 
long distance operating staff so that any 
calls of this will be put through 
with speed and efficiency 
Previously, hold-up | or 
crime was committed, officers along pos- 
sible avenues of had to be called 
one by one. Such a system took consid- 
erable time Under the new plan, the 
telephone company’s operators, with a 
code schedule them, able to 
communicate with every officer in record 
time. It constitutes 
around the county in time of 
We make 


station 
the central st ation of the 
the 


ire wanted 


directed 
men who 


there are 
hend the 
phone 


company has carefully 


nature 


when a other 


escape 


before are 


a real ring of steel 
emergency 
need Alameda 


and hope to 


a constant campaign of education and 
with the City backe: 


by a large number of men’s and women 


agitation Council, 
civic clubs, parent-teachers organizatiot1 
etc., in the interest of increasing the 
ground area in Buffalo. 


At the close of 
estimate of the 
owned by the city, which will be unde 
supervision when fully developed, shows 
an increase from 22 to 65 acres. The past 
year and one-half have witnessed several 
outstanding gains. In that period the 
Council has acquired a 10-acre, an 8-acr 
a 6-acre and a 3-acre site. In additio! 
three playgrounds are in process of de- 
velopment in park areas. 


play 
pin) 


1929 an 


playground space now 


ipproximate 


Plans have been drawn for the develo 
ment of the two largest play fields. Thes 
will combine beauty and landscaping f 
tures with all the needed play facilities 
They will also serve as athletic fields f 
high school teams. The 8-acre field wi 
probably be ready for use next summe! 


it will be the first public playground 


















































be opened in South Buffalo, as well as th 
finest one in the whole city. 

As a result of the large amount of pub- 
licity given by the press of Buffalo to 
the work of the Buffalo City Planning 
Association in promoting recreation, the 
public has grown “playground-minded” 
and the City Council is very sympathetic 
toward reasonable development. 

The experience of the past three years 
points toward the advantage of focusing 
a city-wide program for recreation in the 
hands of a single body to which citizens 
and groups may turn for information and 
leadership. City officials have recognized 
in the Buffalo City Planning Association 
a disinterested group of citizens solely 
concerned with the welfare of the city 
rather than with the selling of real estate, 
and this fact has given an invaluable im- 
petus to the results accomplished. 

Facts and public understanding must 
precede, any well-ordered campaign for 
the extension of recreation. The results 
obtained in Buffalo could never have been 
made _ possible without a survey based 
upon accurate facts as to needs. 


MRS. MELVIN B. PORTER, 
Secretary, Buffalo City Planning Association 


Racine’s Mayor Believes 
in Municipal Music 

AD Mayor William H. Armstrong 

been less a lover of good music and 
less a believer in the municipal symphony 
and oratorio as a means for the creation 
of a finer civic spirit, the Racine Philhar- 
monic Society might never have been or- 
ganized, and the splendid musical societies 
of that Wisconsin. city might still be 
struggling along, managing to finance an 
occasional concert and present it at one 
place or another. Memorial Hall might re- 
main “dark” on many Sunday afternoons 
during the winter season, too, while th 
people of Racine had “nowhere to go.” 

But Mayor Armstrong, attending one of 
the programs presented jointly by the 
Racine Arion Club and the Racine Sym- 
phony Orchestra, had the inspiration of a 
season of municipally financed free con- 
certs; and that is what was arranged for 
the 1927-1928 season. The city appro- 
priated $2,500, and the series of six con- 
certs was given in Memorial Hall. with 
an average attendance of 1,300. 

A new organization was formed prior 
to the opening of the 1928-1929 season, 
the choral and orchestral sections being 
merged under the name of Racine Phil- 
harmonic Society. The orchestral division 
has 60 members, and the choral, 125. An 
out-of-town soloist is employed for each 
concert, and on special occasions there are 
several. The conductors are paid and a 
few of the orchestra members, but most of 
the musicians participate solely for their 
love of music. The concerts for the season 
were splendidly attended. At the presen- 
tation of “The Messiah” on the Sunday 
before New Year, both the auditorium 
and an adjoining hall were packed. 

The municipal appropriation for last 
year was $3,000. For the 1929-1930 season 
it is $3,500, and past success has led to the 
planning of a more ambitious program 
which includes the cantatas “Barbara 
Frietchie” and “Paul Revere’s Ride,” the 





oratorio “St. Cecelia,” 


by Gounod, and 
Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” for the 
orchestra. 


State Conference Suggests 
Highway Safety Measures 

HE recent New Jersey Street and 

Highway Conference at Newark has 
some new suggestions, and others not so 
new but none-the-less worth repeating 
Among the items stressed by this group 
of three hundred city and village offi- 
cials, called together by Governor Lar- 
son, a few are worth special attention. 
In particular they endorse: 
Study of traffic signal lights. 

Jail sentences instead of fines for 
ists guilty of reckless driving 
Permanent state traffic commission with 
supervision over all traffic laws and bu- 
reaus for statistics of accidents and vio- 

lations. 


motor- 


Substitution of warning signs for stop 
signs on less important streets and 
highways. 

Citizen cooperation by refraining from as- 

sisting in “killing of tickets.” 

Calling on Attorney-General to assist the 
courts in the interpretation of contro- 
versial points in the State Traffie’ Law 

Court officers to endorse drivers’ licenses 
with facts concerning convictions 

Legislation requiring reflectors at the rear 
of the vehicles to give protection in case 
of failure of tail-light. 


Pathways for pedestrians alongside state’ 


ind county highwavs. 

This would make a good program for 
any public officer or chamber of com- 
merce 


For Adequate Municipal Control 

of Commercial Amusements 

W HAT is the practical solution of the 
problem of regulating commercial 

musements? 

This important, and in some 
largely neglected, question was _ pro- 
pounded by C. A. Harrell, Executive 
Assistant to the City Manager, Cincinnati 
Ghio, in a paper delivered at the Inter- 
national City Manag rs’ Association con- 
vention in Fort Worth, November 20-23 
His solution is: 


ol iCes, 


“License every form of 
commercial amusement.” 

“The power to license,” he 
“should be vested in the 


believes 
police depart- 
should be issued 
only upon the recommendation of either 
the recreation or the welfare department 
of the city. The duty of recomme nding 
should be placed upon the one of these 
two departments directly responsible to 
the administrative head to which the 
police is aiso responsible The 


ment, but this licens 


point is 
that recommendations for issuing licenses 
should be made to the police by a depart- 
ment under the same general administra- 
tive head as the police department, itself 
the purpose being the creating of a closer 
degree of coordination between the two 
departments interested in the licensing. 
We presume, of course, that before !i- 
censes are issued, proper recommendations 
have been made by the fire and health 
authorities. The welfare or recreation de- 
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irtment should also consider the follow- 
ing 
l Noise created by the amusement to 
be heensed 
2 Type of outside display 
What use to be made of children 
What effect the use of children will 
have on their morals 


= CO 


5. Whether or not improper and un- 
ethical advertising will be used. 
6. The zone in which the amusement 


is to be locate d 


In this connection it is interesting to 


yte that Detroit requires the owner of 


in amusement to secure written consent 
of 51 per cent of the property owners 
within 500 feet of the place where he 
to operate 


1s 


The welfare or recreation department 
should work ’eut in close cooperation with 
the operators of various types of amuse- 
ments a manual of procedure for each 
imusement s¢ 


that there will be no mis- 
understanding as to what the 
illows 


license 
{egular inspection: of all amuse- 
ments should be made by. the welfare or 
recreation department e 


Would Have the State Control 
Water Terminal Facilities 

} aknnon authority, somewhat similar 
4 in nature to a munteipal zoning com- 
mission, should control the location, ‘con- 
~truction, extension and alteration of wa- 
ter terminal facilities within the port 
ireas by the issuance of permits beheves 
1. Gordon Bohannan, Chairman of the 
State Port Authority of Virginia 

spe iking before the Associa- 
tion of Port Authorities in session re- 
ently at Quebec Mr. Bohannan said 

While the public’ is ‘assured the right 
of navigation, it is entirely 
that where the land upon th 
is privately owned, the rights incident to 
navigation and the rights of those beyond 
the marginal lines may be 


American 


concely ible 


watercourse 


Impaired un- 
less the state retains ind exercises 
regulating 


some 
power! ind illempts to dis- 
charge the duty imposed upon it by the 
trusts on which the tithk is held 

In view of the difficulties involved 
ind the publie interests to be considered. 
some form of public administration and 
modified control through some neutral 
government agency, created by the state 
rather than by the national or local gov- 
ernment, would seem to be 


necessary . 
This agency 


should represe nt the whole 
body of interested citizens and have in 
mind the rights and interests of all con- 
cerned in the 


de velopment of the port 
is 4 whole 


It should supply that cen- 
tralizing foree which will serve to bring 
together in closer coordination the sev- 
eral units comprising the terminal facili- 
ties within the port and effect their bet- 
ter administration.” 
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Planning Arterial Highways 
to Meet Modern Needs 


By FRITZ MALCHER 


f pon majority of our existing arterial highways do not 

serve their purpose. Perilous cross roads, junctions of 
approaches of all kinds, parking of vehicles, the crossing of 
pedestrians, etc., obstruct the steady flow of traffic through 
the more and more congested sections to such an extent as 
to render them almost impassable. 

This insupportable state of affairs has been caused pri- 
marily by the present layout of streets and roads and the 
usual system of building up along the lines of transportation. 
Roads on which traffic cannot proceed at the highest safe 
speed and without any obstruction are not properly to be 
considered as transit arteries. Once started, a vehicle 
should not stop before the end of the trip. Accordingly, 
transit arteries should offer no reason whatever for stopping 
on the road. 





An example of such a layout of streets in accordance with my sys- 
tem of ‘‘Street Crossing Without Intersection of Traffic and Without 
Grade Separation’’* is shown in the accompanying cut. No. I gives 
the intersection of a first-class arterial highway and a second-class 
transit road. No. II is an intersection of the same type, with the 
difference that the second-class road is more favored. Nos. III and 
IV show the intersection of two first-class highways with and without 
grade separation. The two one-way connecting ramps have been con- 
structed on the side of the heavier traffic. The number of the lanes 
for moving traffic is indicated by the figures 2 and 4 on the road. 
ways. On both sides of the arterial highways a park zone, 300 feet 
wide, has been provided. The sidewalks are installed along the out- 
side borders of the park zone and converge only near cross roads, at 
points which are suitable for crosswalks. 

The plan around these four details shows (in a much smaller scale) 
three outlying square miles of a so-called satellite town, which may 
include six more square miles adjoining, to the right. The business 
section (no heavy industry) is in the center, comprising one square 
mile and surrounded by residential sections of about eight square miles 
in area. A population of 100,000 is assumed. Four of these eight 
residential sections—-in our case those near the upper and lower edges 
of the sketch—-can be used for one- and two-family houses, the others 
for apartment houses. All buildings in the residential sections are 
grouped around parks, and these are interconnected by roads which, 
through underpasses, avoid the intersection of transit highways at 
grade. This plan, conceived primarily in the interest of the pedes- 
trians, has much similarity to that which is being realized in a per- 
fect way in Radburn, N. J., and in the recent plans of the London 
County Council. 

Naturally, the layout of such satellite towns can be planned with 
many variations. The ribbon development, however, has to be avoided 
in the interest of traffic. Each transit artery is constructed with two 
separated roadways, and direct crossings are eliminated. Arterial 
highways (motorways) are laid out beyond the city line. Similar to 
parkways, they will not be bordered by buildings and there will be 
no intersection of a road of the same type within three miles. Be- 
tween these highways and within a distance of one mile we have in- 
tersections of second-class highways. These latter only provide the 
connection with the city over three third-class transit roads leading 
to the residential sections and to the business center, respectively. 
Other streets cut diagonally through the business section. 


These second- and third-class transit highways also have two sepa- 
rated roadways and are provided with narrow strips of greenage on 
both sides, but not with sidewalks. They, too, will not be bordered 
by buildings. Approaches—in certain cases as cul-de-sacs—constructed 
with one roadway only and branching off the third-class and, if it cannot 
be avoided, also off second-class transit highways, give access to homes, 
apartment houses, stores, offices, garages, parking places, etc. 


The advantage of this strict separation of approach-lanes and transit 
highways is evident: on all transit arteries traffic intersections and 
those ill-famed left-hand turns, as well as crossing of pedestrians, 
within the city limits at least, are eliminated. Traffic flows steadily 
without any obstruction, regulating its speed automatically. Thus 
transit highways will be used exclusively for moving traffic, because 
there will be no normal reason for stopping vehicles. Every trip 
starts and ends in a garage or parking place adjacent to an approach- 
lane, belonging to a building or to a buildings-group, no matter 
whether this be a residential, business or industrial section. And the 
pedestrian would be able to walk continuously through the whole town 
without fear of automobile traffic. 

And the expense? Well, experienced town planners should cer- 
tainly be able to apply this system in new towns and in new subdivi- 
sions of existing cities, without increasing the outlay, because the 
total area of street surface would be no greater than under present 
methods of street layout if adequate space for traffic and parking were 
provided. Only the distribution and the purpose of the different street 
sections would have to be changed. 


Solus Seay, 





*See Tue American City for September and October, 1929. These 
articles are available in reprint form on application to the author at 56 
West 45th Street (16th floor), New York. 
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Cities Play Large Part in Economic Stabilization 


Projects Aggregating $484,000,000 Reported to The American City 
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by Mayors or Other Executives of 318 Municipalities 


HE efforts of President Hoover to 
I stimulate the execution of well- 
planned public improvements, as 
an important factor in promoting busi- 
ness stability and general welfare, have 
met with general favor, and have been 
accorded a ready and sympathetic re- 
sponse from cities in all grades of popu- 
lation. Inasmuch as the great urban 
population of the United States provides 
a continually increasing demand for 
public services, either of an absolutely 
vital sort or for the greater convenience 
and comfort of the citizens, the cities 
offer tremendous possibilities for the wise 
use of surplus labor and material on con- 
struction work, thus forming a means of 
adjustment in times of local or national 
economic uncertainty, keeping up the 
level of purchasing power and general 
prosperity. City governments have 
therefore been appealed to by state and 
national executives, to expedite public 
work where possible and to report on 
their expected construction programs. 
Tue American City has been col- 
lecting information from mayors or 
other municipal officials as to their plans 
for public improvements during 1930, 
and presents herewith a tabulated sum- 
mary of replies received up to Decem- 
ber 26 from a group of cities ranging in 
population from 5,000 to 2,000,000, and 
comprising a variegated cross-section of 
the 1,469 cities of over 5,000 (census of 
1920). For 318 cities that submitted 
specific figures, a total of nearly half a 
billion dollars of municipal construction 
work for the new year was rolled up. 
When it is considered that in a good 
number of instances the figures given 
for specific cities are admittedly incom- 
plete; that many other cities reported 
that a considerable amount of construc- 
tion work would be undertaken, but hes- 
itated to give any estimates; and that 
three cities of over a million inhabitants 
—New York, Chicago and Cleveland— 
are not in the tabulation, it seems evi- 
dent that the total municipal construc- 
tion program will be well over the bil- 
lion mark, conceivably even exceeding 
two billions. It is impossible to say how 
much of the work indicated is in addi- 
tion to what would have been planned 
in any event, but the expressions of 
widespread sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s suggestions point to a notable 
stimulation of public works construction. 
Robert P. Lamont, Secretary of Com- 
merce, recently stated: 
“A preliminary survey by the new Divi- 
sion of Public Construction, just created 
in the Department of Commerce at the 








President Hoover's Telegram 
to the Governors 
Stimulation of State, 
County and Municipal Public 
W orks 


To the Governor of each of the 
forty-eight states the following 
telegram was sent on November 
23 by President Hoover: 


With a view to giving strength to the 
present economic situation and provid- 
ing for the absorption of any unem- 
ployment which might result from pre- 
sent disturbed conditions, I have asked 
for collective action of industry in the 
expansion of construction activities and 
in stabilization of wages. As I have 
publicly stated, one of the largest fac- 
tors that can be brought to bear is that 
of the energetic yet prudent pursuit of 
public works by the Federal Govern- 
ment and State, municipal and county 
authorities. 

The Federal Government will exert 
itself to the utmost within its own pro- 
vince and I should like to feel that I 
have the cooperation of yourself and 
the municipal, county and other local 
officials in the same direction. It would 
be helpful if road, street, public build- 
ing and other construction of this type 
could be speeded up and adjusted in 
such fashion as to further employment. 

I would also appreciate it if your of- 
ficials would canvass the State, muni- 
cipal and county program and give me 
such information as you can as to the 
volume of expenditure that can be pru- 
dently arranged for the next twelve 
months and for the next six months and 
inform me thereof. 

I am asking Secretary Lamont of the 
Department of Commerce to take in 
hand the detailed measures of coopera 
tion with you which may arise in this 
matter. 


Urging 


HERBERT HOOVER. 











request of President Hoover, reveals 
widespread, prompt and efficient mobiliza- 
tion of effort to expedite public construc- 
tion, in response to President Hoover's 
appeal for cooperation on the part of gov- 
ernors and other public officials. The 
newly organized division, which is under 
the direction of Dr. John M 
Ohio, former Chief of the Division of 
Building and Housing of the Department 
of Commerce, serves as a clearing-hous 
of information on methods and plans. In 
general it is helping to coordinate the 
efforts of the Federal Government depart- 
ments and of state and local governments 
in their programs to help to stabilize busi- 
ness and employment conditions by speed- 
ing up construction projects.” 


Gries, of 


Stimulation of public construction can 
include not only the expediting of a pro- 
gram already planned in detail, but also 
other projects less prominent in discus- 
sion, yet not inconsistent with a general 
long-term plan. This is pointed out by 
Otto T. Mallery, a prominent exponent 
of controlling public works construction 
as a means of economic adjustment, 
writing in The Survey for December 15: 





This is the best time to clean up 
projects that have been displaced by other 
more popular ones. You have now an ad- 
ditional reason for reviving the good little 
projects that have been left high and dry 
by the tide of public interest. Your rea- 
son is the stabilization of employment 
town has plenty of 
these little orphan projects. Find out 
what they are and pick the most promis- 
ing. Perhaps you will find them to be 
adequate accommodations for de pendents, 
the sick, or old, or poor 


ind business. Every 


Pe rhaps the in- 
stitutions for them have been left as out 
of luck as the inmates 


sought lor 


Perhaps they have 
vears to overcome overcrowd- 
ing and neglect. Now is the time if ever 
Look for the renovation of publie build- 
ings, the repair of bumpy streets, the grad- 
ing of land for playgrounds and buildings 
or new recreation facilities 
to the 


Give a push 
larger projects long under discus- 
such as 


sion, increased water supply, ny 


sewage disposal plant or an outer park 
system 

Mr. Mallery also emphasizes the fact 
that the men and materials engaged on 
a publie construction job are only the 
beginning of a long train of influences 
extending throughout the economic 
structure, stimulating employment and 
trade in a multitude of lines. 

Equally important with present stabil- 
ization is wise planning, with a long look 
to the future. Both consideraticns are 
expressed in a emanating 
from an important sectional meeting re- 
cently held in Cleveland by the Nor- 

Public Im- 
mayors, city 


statement 


thern Ohio Conference on 
provements, made up of 
managers, and presidents cf city coun- 
boards of 


ceils. boards of education, 


county commissioners and chambers ot! 


commerce of 51 cities and 17 counties 
teports to the ecnference inciested ar 
expenditure of $100,.000,000 on 
improvements in northern Okio within 


The statement 


publi 
the next few months 
follows: 

“1. No condition ever justifies useless 
wasteful or untimely public expenditures 

2 Present economic conditions justify 
in effort on the part of every community 
to prom] tly proceed with the construction 
of ill desir ible and 
provements that 


timely public im- 
he Ipful in the 
unemployment and 


F ic- 


minor dif- 


may be 
absorption of any 
issist in the stabilization of wages 
tionalism, partisanship and 


ferences of opinion should give way to 
united action in the direction of avoiding 
every unnecessary delay. 

“3 This conference pledges to the 
President of the United States that all of 
us here present, each in his respective city 
and county, will do our utmost to en- 


ergetically forward this program.” 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


for JANUARY, 


1930 


Municipal Improvements Planned for 1930 in 318 Cities 
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Ma 
Vv 
! I Ine 
(om W. hk. We 
M H. T. Hartwe l 
M t W. A. Gunter 
} { 
bk. Pequignot, a 
RKANSAS 
th Fagan Bourland 
xarkana 8. ancarrow 
IFORNIA 
\ eda \. L. Schaefer 
Anahet L. E. Miller 
Berk M. B. Driver 
Z. 8. Leymel 
John C. Porter 
Modest 1 P. Elias 
Mi ‘ Arthur J. Little 


R. M. Dorton, en 
Chas. k. Trower 
(¢ 


ave 
L. Pa 
lose} ] 
Martin T. W 
Ha C. Cla 
! 
1. W. De 
1 W. H. Ta 
Willian N 
ra Max |} 
4. Eva 
: ‘ys en ‘ 
‘ r \ ‘sy 
r dS. bk. Nick 
B. F. Sta 
G. ELM J 
ECTICI 
: Michac Cook 
W. R. ( ni 


\. Sunderland 
Pred A. Burr, Is 
ireenw 0. D, Tuthill, 1s 
Hartford W. E. Batterson 
Middletown F. J. Bielefield 
tuc S. Labdell, w 


Thomas A. Tully 


New London W. A. Holt, em 


Norwalk Anson F. Keeler 

Norwich Lee Roy Robbins 

tamford W. W. Graves 
rringtor Ernest E. Novey 

Water y J. T. St. Louis, ec 

Westport W. Mansfield 

Wethersfield A.W. Hammer, s 
/ELAW ARI 

W ilmingtor G. W. K. Forrest 
FLORIDA 

Lakelar J. F. Council, em 

Miami W. A. Snow, cm 


St. Petersburg A. 8. Thompson 


Tallahassee W. R. Galt, em 
Tampa D. B. MeKay 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta I. N. Ragsdale 
Griffin E. P. Bridges, em 
Thomasville D. Roy Hay 


IDAHO 
Boise City 


J. P. Pope 
Idaho Falls 


Barzilla W. Clark 


ILLINOIS 


Alton C. F. Abraham, sb 


F. M. Condit 


Beardstown 


* Amount of expenditure indefinite. 


T —Total coastruction for city (including any details preceding). 


Pul 


$7,500 PH 


5.000 JI 


000,000 CH, A 


50.000 
275,000 I 
3,617,000 

7,000 

15.00% 

80,000 
5.000.000 M 
550,000 H 

$5,000 } 

45,000 
144.0008 
130.000 H 

150,000 A 

10,000 SH 

12,000 Fs 

*TH 


750,000 CH 


100,000 M 


15,000 


3,000,000 H 


60,000 CH 


t st 4 
$22,500 SI $50,000 Ay 
45,000 WS 
45,000 WS $220,008 
700.0% 500,000 > 
1,000,000 
150,000 100,000 
100,000 Se, Pk 
500,000 
20,000 140,000 46.000 Pk 
47,000 Si 15,000 110,000 GS 
61.000 W 
62,000 SI 316,000 21,500 
240,000 > 
10,000 60,000 Un 


4.300.000 W 16,000,000 


7,000,000 El 
40,00 80,000 
21.009 222.500 5,000 Pk 
15,000 5 123,000 75,000 Pk 
10.200 100,000 B* 
70,009 52,000 
180,000 Ha, 
B 
50,000 500,000 
350.000 316,000 86000 
2,100,000 W 4,658, 000° 160,000 Ay 
100,000 Pr 
4,000,000 8,325,001 5,612,000 sx« 
6,000,006 1.000.000 In 
300,000 Re 
200,000 Ax 
544,500 
*S, SI ° 104,000 T 
10,004 250,000 
306,460 100.000 HG 
100,000 DP 
79,000 El 316,000 
107,500 60,000 B 
40,000 S, W 155,004 15,000 Pk 
838,715 Ft 
70,000 R 136,00 26,000 
SOLU) 
1.625.000 *R Wi, et 
50,000 'T 
10, 00K 20,000 Pk 
10,000 B 
1,000,000 T 
147,00 
410,000 5 1,085,000 50,500 
500.000 WT 762,000 2.000.000 D 
50,000 8 50,000 Ay 
115,000 
7) 000" 
488,804 DP 275,000 100,000 Pk 
175,000 5 250,000 Ap 
$6,200 5 25,001 
1,000,000 DP 500,000 S« 
230,000 T 
*S ° * In 
500,000 'T 
*S ° 100,000 T 
250,000 5 500,000 S« 
500,000 W 80,000 150,000 B 
39,000 
° 80,000 S« 
1,200,000 W 275.000 600,000 S« 
130,000 5 170,000 Ha 
150,000 Pk 
50,000 5S 5,000 
10,000 W, El 
370,000 
3,250,000 W 278,300 Ha 
75,000 Ap 
6,400 S 1,432 Sw 
750,000 Ap 
100,000 
380,000 W 
* EL ¥ 30,000 Se 
*B 
35,000 ° 
95,000 El 30,000 Pk 
50,000 W 15,000 Ap 
15,000 FE 
333,181 S 
130,000 SL" 171,056 j 
24,9948 
51,500 





Public 
Mayor? Buildings Utilities Streets 
ILLINOIS (Continued 
Berwy! Byron C. Thorpe $300,000 CH @ 
Blue Isla Frank Kasten $30,000 W $10,000 
Centralia G. W. E. Griffin 188,300 DP 
( \ W. F. Niehaus 300,000 180,000 
De Kall J. B. Lindstrom 150,000 I 
Edwardsv Chas. E. Gueltig 70,000 5 89,000 
Elgur Earle R. Kelley 25,000 W 300,000 
Freeport George Edler 200,000 
Galesburg Ben J. Huff, Jr., e 
Joliet Geo. F. Sehring 
Kankakee Louis Backman 20,000 FS 60,000 5 . 
Metropoli W. H. Karr ” 
Mt. Carme John Colemar 
Oak Park C. H. Crysler, vy 
Ottawa H. J. Hilliard °*S 
Peoria E. N. Woodruff 800,0008 
Rockford J, H. Hallstrom 2,500,000 5, DP 1,000,000 
Savanna C. N. Jenks 3,250 W 70,000 
75,000 
I rville Edw. E. Adams 3,900 5 
Wilmett Karl E. Orner, vt 1,800,000 5 
Winnetka H. L. Woolhiser, cm 350,000 El 400,000 
Woodstock W. R. Burt *DP *100,000" 
INDIANA 
ha hicag Raleigh P. Hale 2,000,000 d 
500,000 WM 
! I L. A. Handley 160,000 5 
600,000 El 
Valpara Harold J. Schenck 400,000 5 
iow 
( " ay F. Rall 450,000 5 50,000 
330,000 W 
Daven f 62,000 5 75,000 
D> M ©, ce *5 ’ 
Fort Dodge 140,000 W 
b \ \ \ 
E. S. He ar *S ‘3 
Atchis F. W. Mangelsdorf 225,000 
( 4 Paul F. Edquist 10.000 W 
kl Dora 8. T. MeIntost 
Kr C. A. Bishoy 3,50018 6,000 WM 
} ‘ Martin Miller 27,500 5 
In C. H. Ker 
lola \. H. Hicox 100,000 W 
t City T. W. Dor 50,000 
Lea wort H. J. W k, o 2500 WM 
Manhatt has. H. Lantz 
I B. Daka *S ° 
I w.0.] 395,000 8 262,000 
100,000 WM 
W as. S. Lawrence 150,000 8 500,000 
KEN CK 
Lexingt James J. O'Brien 400,000 A °s§ - 
LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge W. H. Bynum 
Bogalusa E. R. Cassidy 250,000 
Gretua Charles F. Gelbke 300,000 5 “6 
Shreveport L. E. Thomas 500,000 W 50,000 
MAINE 
Waterville F. Harold Dubord *G 45,000 
MARYLAND 
Hagerstown Reuben Musey 150,000 5 100,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Adams A. F. Bailot, ebs 30,000 5 - 
Attleboro Fred E. Briggs 
Belmont R. T. Broderick ° *5 
Beverly Roy K. Patch ad ° 
Bostor M. E. Nichols 5,000,000 Ct 1,600,000 
300,000 FS 1,000,000 
Bridgewater Leo F. Nourse, cs 
Brookline C. F. Rowley, es 60,000 W 415,000 
360,000 5 
Cambridge Edw. W. Quinn 500,000 H 600,000 
200,000 FS 
,000 M 
Danvers H. D. Stone, es "WwW ° 
Fitchburg J. N. Carriere 26,536 83,782 
31,926 5 
Franklin E. 8. Cook, es 75,000 8 
Great Barring- 
ton W. H. Heffernan, cs 
Haverhill Forrest V. Smith * CS, M *s 
Holyoke Fred G. Burnham 250,000 S 
Leominster 3B. W. Doyle 40,000 W as 
400,000 DP 
Mansfield H. H. Everett,tm 42,500 L 25,000 W 
25,000 El 
Medford Edw. H. Larkin 100,000 WM 460,000 
100,000 S 


t Or other official replying, as indicated by reterence letters. 
i i For other references and footnotes see end of table. 


Miscellane 


$20,000 Un 


150,000 Pk 
425,000 Sx 


90,000 s« 
*B 
200,000 I 


1,500,000 B 
400,000 RT 


50,000 


50,000 KW 


75,000 || 


250,000 « 
175,000 


71,000 1 
40,000 


50,000 Ay 
25,000 Cl 


10,000 


100,000 ‘I 
20,000 Ur 


175,000 Ay 
250,000 
75,000 B 


60,000 In 
125,000 Sc 


300,000 Ar 
150,000 V 


450,000 T 

400,000 T 

125,000 T 
500,000 Pk 

Wi 1,000,000 B 

16,000,000"* 
27,250 T 
400,000 Se 
15,000 Pk 
900,000 Se 


350,000 T 


100,000 T 
* Se 


220,000 T 


* Se, ete. 


500,000 T 


850,000 Se 








Wo 


An 


Det 
Ese 
Fli 
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City Mayort Buildings 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Pittsfield 


Continued 


J. P. Barnes 


Juincy Thos. J. MeGrath 
Revere A. A. Casassa 
Stoneham C. A. Owen, cbs 


Wakefield 
Waltham 
Winchendon 
Woburn 


y BOA Kenney, cs 
Henry F. Beal 
Chas, M. Day, es 
H 


P. Johnson 


$50,000 FS 


MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor Edw. W. Staeber 
Detroit 
Escanaba 
Flint 


John C. Lodge 
W. H. Needham 
Ray A. Brownell 


Grand Rapids Elvin Swarthout 


Hancock N. D. Starrett 
Holland E. C, Brooks 15,000 Gr 
25,000 H 
lonia F. A. Chapman 

W. B. Hodges, em 


Laird J. Troyer 


Jackson 

Lansing 

Muskegon 
Heights lr. J. Pedler, su 

Royal Oak R. J. Whitney, em 

Sault 

Ste. Marie Henry A. Sherman cm 
MINNESOTA 

Fergus Falls P.M. Ree 


Mankato F. J. Mahowald 

Minneapolis W. F. Kunze 600,000 Wh 
St. Cloud J. H. Murphy 150,000 CH 
So. St. Paul Tr. H. Prince 160,000 A 


Willmar Kdwin Selvig 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hattiesburs W.5. F. Tatum 
Jackson Walter A. Scott 
Pascagoula J. R. Watts 

MISSOURI 
Jefferson City E. W. Jenkins 
Kirksville Sid M 
Maplewood ( 
Marysville W 
St. Joseph Louis V. Stigall 
Springfield Thomas H. Gilden 
University City E. D. Ruth, Jr. 


Ewing 
S. Humphrey 
U. Garrett 


100,000 CH 


MONTANA 
Missoula W. H. Beacom 
NEBRASKA 
Hastings J 
Lincoln 


M. Davis ° 
D. L. Erickson, ce 


Nebraska City F. M. Cook, ex 


Norfolk J.} 


Dudgeon 


VEW 
Concord 
Laconia 


HAMPSHIRE 
tobt. W. Brown 
Chas. D. Hopkins 


NEW JERSE) 


Atlantic City A. M. Ruffu, Jr 65,000 G 


Bayonne Bert Daly 2,000,000 CH 


100,000 L 
Belleville 5. 5. Kenworthy 
Bloomfield C. H. Demarest 
Bridgeton L. M. Erickson 
Burlington H. V. Holmes 12,000 G 
Camden W. S. Price 
East Orange 
Hawthorne 


C. H. Martens 
C. E. Knoble . 


Lyndhurst Horace R. Bogle , 
New Bruns- 
wick John J. Morrison 


Pleasantville 
Rutherford 
Trenton 


C. E. Jackson 
H. R. Frizzell 
F. W. Donnelly 


NEW MEXICO 


Roswell John W. Hall 15,000 CH 


Santa Fe J. C. MeConvery 


* Amount of expenditure indefiaite. 


T—Total construction for city (including any details ¢ 


90,000 CH, 


Teil Ss 
lities treet 


6,000,000 CH & Ct 


$70,000 W $230,000 
100,000 5 
250.004 
75.000 25.000 
$5,000 
1,000,000 DP 115.000 
54,000 5 
5,000,000 W 
5,500 50,000 
1,250,000 S 
1,000,000 W 
700,000 DP 800,000 
150,000 5 
200,000 W 
5.000 W 10.000 
20.000 SI 20.000 
°*W,S 30,000 
50,000 350,000 
195,000 DP 
5000 5 g 
10.000 00 
10,000 W 
I 45,001 
10.000 ° 
5.000 WM 
280,000 W, R 
40.000 } 
750.000 W . 
400. 006 
wn 7 tan) 
150.00 
100,000 
10,000 W 5.000 
241,453 5 
246,000 28800 
500,000 5 
150.000 | 
200,000 W, El 300,000 
50.000 WM 40,000 
25,000 5 60,006 
10.000 WM 105.000 
30,000 > 200, 004 
25.000 
100.000 W 
150.000 3 186,000 
25.000 W 
100,000 DP . 
150,000 S 
400,000 ° 
"we ° 
°F 
85,000 W 
10,000 WM 
10,000 8 200,000 
90,000 5 
87,500 
200,000 WM_ 1,150,000 


70,000 5 


50,000 W 


50,000 5 150,000 


80,000 


lag). 


AMERICAN 


"0 000 
71,000 
100.000 > 


,100,000 T 
75,000 T 
(40.000 « 


40.000 S« 


40,000 MD 


540,000 
$10,000 
$8,000 T 
700.000 T 
25.000 B 
FA 


700,000 
800.000 Pk 


00,000 MD 


10,000 Ar 
0.000 B 
0.000) »« 

t 
10,000 S 
10,000 
5.000 Ph 

p 
7 OM 


00,000 x« 


900,000 5S 


55,000 B 


50,000 Ax 
50, 00K 


150,000 B 


50.000 | S 
10.000 Pk 
6,500 Ss 


175.000 B 


500,000 Ax 
25.000 In 
1,800,000 


550.000 S 


4,000,000 Pk 
2,000,000 M'T 


500,000 T 
500,000 5S 


10,000 Pk, 
} 


760,000 T 


2,500,000 S« 


450,000 R1 


15,000 Pk 
15,000 B 


CITY 
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City Mayor Buildin Utilities : . Miscella 
VEW RK 
Alba J. B. Thache $3,500,000 W $1,200,000 Se 
*s §. 400,000 T 
" ( = . 40.000 T 
Bingt " Nor 1. B ooo DI $ ux 000 5 
(an) S 
atsk \ kK. Ha 
ha Ltt “ 
" I “ . Wx 
D Fer W. D. Be . ~ 
( ers } ur sooo Ss 1). 004 
000 DP 
Horne D $250, 00% ° ° 00,000 G 
Ithaca H 200.000 
Mecha I 20,000 
Mt \ t Jar 5,000,000 
Niagara Fa Wi 10,000 8 200,000 1,600,000 
0.000 WM 
Norwict Edward E. Da ° 00 
Oneonta B Lauret 00.000 DI 40.000 
Pee H n F. Hart. v 0.000 W 400, 00K 
a ’ oon 
Platt W. McGa 50.000 B 
. 1.000 T 
P. . t M - 
RP imn) | 
Port W.D.M O00 « 
T 
\ ~ ¥ 0 LL ct. 
" 1).00 0 
R 0) T 
" 
“a I i 
(uy \\ “ 
). COM 
} y \\ { iH iv 
\ M) 
Wat " 
Wi Pla M 
NORTH ¢ IN 
re ; : 100.00 
“ RM ‘ ° wy On 
VO} k 
7) 
Mi ss 
Akr ( \ Tr WO T 
\ Ha M " 
Be i m D mT DP 
Cam I os 
Cir at MS 
- vu) WN 
mneaut a 4 
Daytor | - 
D wa r we n ’ 
Dover Db. W.G ri 
Elyria James A. Hew wo 5 ” 
Fir Wr arver 00.000 W | 
: 1,000 I 
Greenv D. Haw 00,000 | " 
akewe \ T. 10,8 uM , 
ima la wy Tl x 
38 (MM 
Mansfield F. Port , 
Mas H. M. Jot 
Newark W.K.W " ”) T. 
x) WM 
Nile Geo. 0. M 
Norw Hu H.} 10.00 TAL! 
, M 65.000 I 0.00 
™ 7 000 WM 10,000 Sw 
10,000 
0.000 GM 
Ravenna 4. H. Aust 00 W 00 
n = 1s.) 
Sidne Emer Dea I 10.000 WM 
Stet benv W Sterling 0.000 OO $ uM 
Toled W T. Ja 700,000 W ALL 
? uy mn Sin) One 4 Whit, 
wow 
ne ” 
Warre W.A yy 414.000 
Washington 
C.H W 20.000 
Wellsville G 5,000 12,000 i 
Youngstown G I ' 225,000 W ees 
OKLAHOMA — 
Bartlesville M. E. Michaelson 60,000 Ct ~ ne} 
000 8 
6,400 TS 
El Reno Chas. H. Tompk 100,000 I . i 
Lomtes Fred C. Larrance *W 100,000 *575,000 T 
Miami W. L. Rust 25,000 MB 100,000 Ap 
25,000 Pk 
Ponca City M. B. Shire 10,000 3 100,000 Ap 


t Or other official replying, as indicated by reference letters. 
For other references and footaotes see end o 


f table 


18,000 Pk 
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OREGON 

Fugen H. E. Wilder 

on L. J. MeAtee $365,000 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown M. W. Gross 
Altoona J. J. MeMurray 
Ashley Arthur Kearney, b 
Bellevue W. J. Longmore, b 
Berwick J. R. Follmer, eb 
Bradford DeGolier 
Carbondale W.A. Ihiefeldt, ce . 
Carnegie J. Kelso Nickel, b 
Chester 5. E. Turner 
Coatesville F. P. Pennegar, ce 
Du Bois J. F. Pollum 
Easton 8. 8. Horn 
Franklin H. C. Ferringer 
Greenville W. 5. Wasser, b 
Har-isburg G. A. Hoverter 50,000 H 


Hazleton 
Homestead 
Jersey Shore 
Johnsoaburg 
Johnstown 


Wm. B. Gerlach, me 
John Cavanaugh, b 
B. F. Francis, b 
Geo, C, Smith, b 
Joseph Cauffiel 


Knoxville J. B. Gilbert, b 

Lancaster F. C. Musser 100,000 H 
Lebanon Wm. L. Brunner 

Monessen Carl Woodward 

Munhall K. McL. Lean, b 

Oakdale F. G. Lillo, b 

Oil City T. L. Blair 


17,000 8 


Philadelphia H. A. Mackey 7,250,000" 


Pittsburgh C. H. Kline 


Reading J. Henry Stump 
Sharon Frank Gilbert 
Sunbury W. E. Drumheller 


Titusville Wm. B. Griffin 
Uniontown L. 8. Crawford 


Warren L. E. Chapman, cb 
Waynesboro J. W. Croft, b 
West Chester Geo. J. Brinton, cb 
Wilkinsburg J. R. Langley, b 
Williamsport H. T. Ames 


York Jacob E. Weaver 


* Amount of expenditure indefinite. 
I 


THE 


Utilities Streets Miscellaneous 
$75,000 
$1,723,000 8 $650,000 * Se 
50,000 
60,000 8 
300,000 W 100,000 
18,275 8 
° *100,000 T 
*s ° 37,500 T 
33,000 S 217,000 57,600 
40,000 W 
101,500 ° 
25,000 8 75,000 
1,500,000 5 110,000 400,000 
160,000* 245,922 B 
15,000 Ap 
30,000 
90,000 
100,000 W, 8 . 200,000 T 
40,000 DP ° 
50,000 WM =. 260,000 200,000 GS 
80,000 8 60,000 Pk 
50,000 
70,400 8 89,600 
2,500,000 GS 
90,000 10,000 FA 
*s ° 30,000 T 
*§ ° 500,000 T 
nh ° 7,000 T 
1,000,000 5 100,000 
29,000 - 
96,000 T 
300,000 8, 
100,000 
25,000 W 
8,000 WM 203,000 50,000 In 


1 


a Auditor ee City clerk 
b Burgess ce City engineer 
be Borough clerk eh Chamberlain 
eb Chief burgess em City manager 
ebs Clerk, board of select- coe Commissioner 
men gineering 
A Auditorium Ct Court Housej FH 
Ap Airports D sCDikes FS 
B Bridges DP Disposal Plant G 
CC Civie Center E Equipment GM 
CH City Hall El = Electric Gr 
CI Cemetery Im- FA  Fire-Alarm Gs 
provement System Gs 
Cr Creek Im- FC Flood Control 
provement FI Fire Equip- H 
CS Comfort Sta- mnent Ha 


tion 


17,000 Pk 
662,000 Ws 9,981,271 1,620,000 B 


,000,000 DP 1,500,000 Ha 
1,000,000 Ap 
546,500 Pk 
wD 
16,025,000 
450,000 *310,000 200,000 Un, 
8 
100,000 T 
*§ S 175,000 Se 
250,000 +-, 
T 
128,000 
10,000 S 30,000 25,000 Se 
15,000 B 
5,000 Wa 
250,000 DP ° 
*W - 75,000 Se 
161,000 DP 30,000 105,000 T 
32,500 8 255,700 


110,000 8, 
DP 310,000 
;, DP . 


*S, 


75,000 In 
sp 
562,500 T 


For other references see 


REFERENCE LETTER 
es Chairman, board o1 se- 
lectmen 
df Director of finance 
dps Director of public ser- 
vice 


of en- . 
ec Executive secretary 


REFERENCE LETTERS 

Fire Hydrant HG Righ-School 
Fire Station Gymnasium 
Garage Improvements 
Gas Main In Incinerator 
Greenhouse J Jail 
Gas Plant L Library 
Grade Separa- M Memorial 

tion MB Municipal 
Hospital Building 
Harbor MD Municipal 

Dock 


AMERICAN CITY 


Re Reclamation 


t Or other official replying, as indicated by reference letters. 
Total construction for city (including any details preceeding). 


pb President, board of 
commissioners 


pt President, board of 


SC Ship Canal 


FOOTNOTES 


' Police headquarters, jail, water-mains, fire-hydrants, fire equipment, streets 
{ 


2 Schools, $500,000; su 
improvement, $25,000. 


ways, $425,000; parks, $100,000; fire department, $50,000; airport 


* Includes also bridges, viaducts, tunnels and pedestrian subways. 
* Includes sewers and water-mains as well as street improvemeats. 


* Hetch Hetchy water-supply project. 


* Office building for electric and water department. 


7 Includes maintenance. 
§ Includes sewers. 


* Parks, bridges, street construction and maintenance, and sewers. 


% Municipal solarium. 

11 Includes repaving 

1 Includes work on sewage disposal plant. 
13 Extension of street department building. 


ls ist selectman 


sb Secretary, board of lo- 
cal improvements 





for JANUARY, 1930 
Public 
City Mayort Buildings Utilities Streets Miscellaneous 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Spartanburg Ben Hill Brown $1,000,000 DP 
TENNESSEE : Ze 
Bristol W. K. Carson, rt 150,000 T 
Dyersburg F. W. Latta $25,000 ane Pk 
Johnson City W. B. Ellison $46,815 FS 400,000 W 100,000 330,000 Sc 
9,336 MB 75,000 DP 150,000 V 
75,000 8 
Knoxville G. R. Dempster, em 1,000,000 Ss 1,000,000 . Ap 
Murfreesboro 8. 8. Cox cm 250,000 W 25,000 Se 
TEXAS 
Abilene T. E. Hayden, Jr. 850,000 R 50,000 Pk 
100,000 8 
Corpus Christi P. G. Lovenskiold 600,000 T 
Dallas J. Waddy Tate 15,000,000 T 
Denton B. W. McKenzie * FS 50,000 i 
ek. 
60,000 El 140,000 T 
Houston W. E. Monteith °*WM,S ° 2,500,000 Ha 
1,000,000 
10,500,000 T 
Marshall H. J. Graeser, em 50,000 W 450,000 
50,000 8 
McKinney M. T. Jones : 100,000 
Sweet water W. Bryant *w,s 150,000 
700,000 T= 
Texarkana L. 8. Kennedy 4,750,000 
UTAH : 
Salt Lake ( ‘ity J. F. Bowman 1,000,000 A 3,000,000 R > or, FA 
4,000,000 T 
VIRGINIA ; 
Charlottesville H. A. Yancey, em 600,000 T 
Danville C. B. Strange, a 60,000 El —s 187,000 
25,000 Gs, W . 
Norfolk 8. Heth Tyler 700,000 B 
Suffolk R. H. Brinkley, cm ° 
WASHINGTON 
Everett N. D. Martin 2,000,000 ° 
*WM 
Olympia C. F. Watson, ce 225,000 W 3,000 E 
Tacoma J. M. Newbegin 265,000 1,850,000 El 300,000 875,000 V, 
500,000 W B 
3 000,000 8 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Elkins C. W. Maxwell ‘ 15,000 
Moundsville J. D. H. Sullivan 70,000 
WISCONSIN 
Appleton A.C. Rule 10,000 126,000 50,000 20,000 E 
Beloit H. G. Otis, em 275,000%2 100,000 
Kenosha H. C. Laughlin, df 9,000 *§ ° 30,000 Ha 
211,000 T 
Sheboygan Herman Schuelke 420,000 W 200,000 500,000 
30,000 MD 
below. 
S FOR OFFICIALS: 
me Mayor elect s Selectman ss Superintendent of sew- 


ers, streets, etc. 
su City superintendent 
tm Town manager 


trustees se Secretary, chamber of vp Village president 
rt Recorder and treasurer commerce w Warden 

FOR EXPENDITURES: 

MT Marine Ter- RS RiverStraight- SH Storehouse TR Track Reloca- 
minal ening SL Street Light- tion 

P= Paving RT River Termi- ing TS Traffic Signals 

PB Public Build- nal SP Swimming Un Underpass 
ings RW River Wall Pool Vs Viaduct 

Pk Parks RWi River Widen- SS Street Sweeper wo Water 

Pr ‘Pier = Sw Sidewalks Wa Walls 

Pw Parkway 5 Sewers 4 Total of all 7; Ti dems 

R Reservoir Se Schools construction Saas 


Wk Workhouse 


TH Tews Eel WM Water Mains 


'« Total of all construction to be done in 1930, $20,000,000; preceding items represeat costs 


when completed. 
18 Includes some paving and sidewalks. 
™% Maximum program. 


1 Program partly completed. 


Toledo University, opt he art museum 


$300,000; fire stations, $175,000; street 


$2,000,000; fire-alarm building, 


department os $50,000. 
% Hospitals, $3,000,000; home for indigent, $750,000: fire and police stations, $500,000; 
art museum, $1,000,000; county prison, Ag ‘ap 000; house 

»® Approximate amounts for projects to 
for later ae. 

a 18 mon 

n fey e. 

® Water-supply pipe line; construction started. 


of correction, $1,000,000. 


be completed i in 1930. Other work will be begun 


am mE A pt 


ao 
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Helping Police Departments to Compile and 
Report Crime Statistics Intelligently 


And to Discourage the Public Manufacture of So-called 
“Crime Waves” Out of Whole Cloth 


N an effort to establish a sound 
I basis on which criminal statistics in 
the United States may be uni- 
formly gathered, analyzed, and re- 
corded, the Committee on Uniform 
Crime Records has published a careful 
and searching 464-page study entitled 
“Uniform Crime Reporting.” 
The book provides a complete work- 
ing program and manual for the guid- 


lack of 1uthentie and com] irable records 
of the extent ind incidence of crime has 
made it impossible to demonstrate what 
substantial changes should be adopted 
for the improvement in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice. 

“Tt is toward this goal that the efforts 
of the Committee on Uniform Crime 
Records has been directed Its work has 
been initiated by police authorities and 


prepared in a uniform manner. To ob- 
tain this uniformity, a number of re- 
turn forms are presented and the report 
gives complete instructions for compil- 
ing and classifying the entries to be 
made on them. The following excerpts 
indicate the procedure recommended : 

Xe sponsibility for uniform and accu- 
rate returns rests squarely upon the po- 


conducted under police auspices. In con- lice In urban areas, police ce partments 
ance of police departments and ilone are in a position to know 
of state and nation tt t( OO ___  _ wheal crimes ar committed, the 








agencies in setting up the meth- 
od of uniform crime reporting 
which it recommends. This sys- 
tem already has been formally 
adopted by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the Ohio and Michigan Police 
Chiefs Associations, the Cali- 
fornia State Bureau of Identifi- 
cation and Investigation, and 
numerous police departments. 


The Value of Uniform Data 

In Chapter 1, entitled “A Sys- 
tematic Approach to Crime Sta- 
tistics,” the Committee declares: 

“The present task has not been 
undertaken from any desire mere- 
ly to add to the growing list of 
statistical yearbooks. The aim 
throughout has been to confine 
the police returns to those matters 
which are essential to the police 
executive, the legislator, the so- 
ciologist, and the public generally. 
Lack of such essential data has 
made scientific police management 
extremely difficult. As stated by 
our Chairman, Commissioner W. 
P. Rutledge of Detroit, ‘We are in 
the absurd position of endeavor- 
ing to diagnose and cure a social 
disease with little knowledge of 


order. 


Have You Received Your Copy 


of This Notable Report? 


By the time this issue of THe AMERICAN 
Crry has reached its readers, it is expected 
that the chief of police of every city in the 
United States of over 10,000 population 
will have received a copy of the book dis- 
cussed in the 
Termed a complete manual for police, and 
obviously one of the most important vol- 2 and 3) are very simple and 
umes ever attempted in connection with 
the proper recording and correlation of 
crime data, “Uniform Crime Reporting” 
is deserving of the attention of every pub- 
lie official in the country directly or in- 
directly concerned with preserving public 
Financed by a grant of the Laura 
Spellman Rockefeller Memorial, copies of 
the book are available without charge for 
any police chief who has not already re- 
ceived one, and for mayors, city managers. 
directors of public safety, and other of- 
ficials and organizations interested in the 
reduction of crime. 
tained by writing to the Committee on Uni- 
form Crime Records, International Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Room 907-8, 
261 Broadway, New York. 


accompanying 


article. 


Copies may be ob- 


results of investigations, and facts 
concerning persons charged with 
these crimes. No other public or 
private agency has this informa- 
tion, except in a most fragmentary 
way. In rural areas having no cen- 
tral police agency, the returns can 
best be prepared by the county 
sheriff. The United States terri- 
tories require a combination of 
both urban and rural procedur 
“These three returns (Figures 1, 
U 
should cause police authorities no 
difficulty. They are based upon 
what the police record system 
ordinarily furnishes in its control 
over criminal investigations and 
ipprehensions. Moreover 
needs and capacities have been 


pe ylice 


the constant guide in determining 
both the scope of the returns and 
the instructions by which they are 
prepared. Only facts which have 
. practical value for the police im 


contending with crime are in- 
cluded. 
“The National Division of 


Identification and Information, 
which is a subdivision of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation in the De- 
partment of Justice at Washing- 
ton, will collect and compile these 
returns. The Department of Jus- 
tice will furnish blank return 








its causes, its nature, and its prev- 
alence.’ 

“For the general public, also, such com- 
pilations will have a substantial value. 
The ever increasing attention devoted by 
the daily and periodical press to crime 
topics has resulted in an ill-defined yet 
widespread feeling of uncertainty, in a 
belief that one is not secure in his life and 
his goods, that the police have failed in 
their task of protection, and that all forms 
of crime are steadily mounting. 

“In the absence of data on the subject, 
irresponsible parties have often manufac- 
tured so-called ‘crime waves’ out of whole 
cloth, to the discredit of police depart- 
ments and the confusion of the public 
concerning effective measures for reducing 
the volume of crime. . . : Often, the 


sequence, there is large promise of con- 
structive achievement, because of all the 
public and private agencies concerned 
with the administration of justice, the po- 
lice alone are in a position to report ex- 
tensively upon the volume of criminal 
acts, and the great mass of offenders.” 


How to Compile Crime Statistics 


Chapter 2, entitled “Manual for Com- 
piling Crime Statistics,” presents clearly 
and impressively the system advocated. 
The Committee emphasizes the fact that 
the collection of crime statistics on a 
national scale is wholly dependent upon 
obtaining crime returns which have been 


forms, tally sheets, and instruc- 
tions for their use. The De- 
partment is also prepared to advise local 
police departments, sheriffs, and other 
officials, and state 
identification and statistics, in adjusting 
their records to fit the returns, in compil- 


police bureaus of 


and in other 
related matters. This is in addition to the 
identification services which the Depart- 
ment of Justice is already furnishing 

If those states which are collecting 
crime statistics on a state-wide basis will 


ing local statistics of crime, 


obtain and classify the information re- 
quired by the Departme nt of Justice re- 
turns, police departments need only for- 
ward returns to the state bureau or 
agency. The Department of Justice will 
then employ the results of the returns 
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ide to the state bureaus 
The information to be compiled under 
this system of crime reporting is of two 


Offenses Known t the Police—This is 


red with the nature mad volume of crime 
sults obtained | nvestigatior 
2 Pe , Charged by the Police This re 
n charged witt having committed 
their numbe the nature f g 
nvictions obtained These tw types 
now ed in deta 


OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICI 


The purpose In collecting lacts con- 
cerning ‘offenses known to the police 
Figures 1 and 2) is to disclose facts hith- 
erto unknown, such is 
H much crime there is 
2 it geographical distmbutior 
; Whether t s on the ncrease lew ist 
4. How it varies for different typ { offenses 
5 The success obtained by the police in its 
tigat I 
The inclusive term, ‘offenses known to 
i! rmOlice has been idopted irom toreign 


practice and given preference over the 
I commonly employed term, ‘com- 


plaints.’ The latter term is used in some 
irisdictions to describe certain proceed- 
ings before a magistrate It also has a 
rather narrow and special meaning when 
ipplied to offenses reported by private 
citizens 

Offenses known to the police must 
therefore include ill crimes (federal of- 
fenses excepted) occurring within the po- 
lice jurisdiction, in so far as they can be 
discovered, whether thev are brought to 


the attention of the pohey by means ol 


4 Ofienses comme te the attention of the 
prosecutor, sheriff, judge, and other officials 
5 Or otherwise 
PERSONS CHARGED BY THE POLICE 
“The facts concerning persons charged 
by the police (Figure 3) are intended to 
show 


il. How many persons are charged with crimes 
and turned over to the courts for prosecution 
2. Whether such persons are prosecuted as the 
t ar rest or a police notice citation 
; The er of persons released by the police 
t prosecution 
4. The number found guilt n the courts 


The term ‘persons charged’ is used 
throughout this manual to include all per- 
sons within the police jurisdiction against 
whom criminal charges are brought. These 
charges may be made after arrest, sum- 
mons, or notice (citation) 

rHE UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF 

OFFENSES 

4 uniform classification of offenses 1s 
essential to all police agencies in compil- 
ing returns for the Department of Justice 
Without a classification devised to fit 
existing definitions of offenses in every 
jurisdiction, returns would be confusing, 
inexact, and not subject to comparison 
This would render them useless for de- 
termining the volume or incidence of 
crime as between either different years or 
different jurisdictions 

“The following are class titles of th 
Uniform Classification. In a majority of 
instances the most representative offense 
is used as the title and indicates the gen- 
eral nature of offenses included in _ the 


class 
































Citizen complaints Part I Ciasses 
2 Rey s { police flier 1 Felonious homicide 
4 e result’ of ' ew’ (‘pick-up’) ar- Murder and non-negligent manslaughter 
} Mansiaughter by negligence 
ANNUAL RETURN OF PERSONS CHARGED 
rh F TATE OF FOR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 19 
t JARGED BY THE POLICE PERSONS FOUND GUILTY THIS YEAR 
Rt t peal caiateciniediduniaibeaieiiitinds 
aM RAL) T ON 
OF OFFENSE ‘ Awneste> (Tans Se wwower Or Orvexen | Or Lawns 
BARGE +) | Nove, on Crrep Cuances Orrense 
‘ ‘ ? 
PART 1 CLASSES 
i. we ee » Homers MONTHLY RETURN OF OFFENSES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 
ard 4 
Mans er 
b. Manslaughter by Negligence — } 
wtp > s Monta oF 19.. 
VitLace af eee foxta 0 
‘ 1 Assault Countr | 
sry —Breaking or Entering a a ey > nee tae 
' I he —_— = = = _ - 
\ Theft UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF | OFFENSES REPORTED | | NUMBER OF AC-~- 
OFFENSES OR KNOWN TO POLICE) UNFOUNDED | TUAL OFFENSES 
, “asse ART I INCLUDES UN- 
Total Part 1 Classes ? POUNDED 
i | : | s 4 
PART Il CLASSES — — —————_- | ——————|— 
Wher “~ ’ ~ | 
6. Other Aue he et 1. Felonious Homicide | 
; «Pe te “on he @. Murder and Non-negl } 
bezziement and Frau 
> - t Manslaughter 
We apons; Carrying, Possessing b eochenaihes by Neg j 
2. Sex Offenses (Except Rape hgence 
13. Offenses Against the Fa 2. Rape 
and Chitiren | 
14. Drug Laws 3. Robbery | 
15. Driving While Intoweated } 
“penn Sones 4. Aggravated Assault | 
7. Drunkenness 
- ~ at he 5. Burglary —Breaking or 
8S Dixorderlv Conduct and Totwins 
Vagraney 
samuing As, 6. Larceny—Theft 
20. Traffic and Motor Vehicle Law a. $50 and Over in Value 
21. All Other Offenses b. Under $50 in Value 
> Soar 
7. Auto Theft 
Total Part [1 Classe s = : ~ 2 a = 4 
Grand Total Total 
Number of Department Employees (inelud ing civihans) 

















Pig. 1 (smaller) is known as Return A and is to be forwarded to the National Division 

of Identification and Information, U. S. Department of Justice, at Washington on the 

seventh day after the close of the month. It must be signed by the Clerk and the Chief, 
Commissioner or Superintendent of Police 

Fig. 3 (larger) is known as Return C and is to be signed and forwarded in the same 
manner, but only once a year, by March 1 


2 Rape 
3. Robbery 
4. Aggravated assault 
5. Burglary—breaking or entering 
6. Larceny—theft 
a. $50 and over in value 
b. Under $50 in value 
7 Auto theft 


Pant II Ciasses 

8. Other assaults 

9. Forgery and counterfeiting 

10. Embezzlement and fraud 

11. Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc. 

12. Sex offenses (except rape) 

13. Offenses against the family and children 

14. Violating drug laws 

15. Driving while intoxicated 

16. Violating liquor laws 

17. Drunkenness 

18. Disorderly conduct and vagrancy 

19. Gambling 

20. Violating traffic and motor vehicle laws 

21 All other offenses 

22. Suspicion 

“The two parts of the classification are 
used differently by the police in compiling 
returns for the Department of Justice 
Returns of ‘offenses known to the police’ 
ire concerned only with offense classes in 
Part I; the returns of ‘persons charged’ 
ire complete for all classes in both Part I 


ind Part II. 


RETURN A. MONTHLY RETURN Ol} 
OFFENSES 

“The monthly return of ‘offenses known 
to the police,’ is made on Return A (Fig- 
ure 1.). The return is compiled monthly 
by all police departments and forwarded 
to the Division of Identification and In- 
formation in the Department of Justice at 
Washington (or to the state bureau, if it 
is collecting them). 

“The facts on Return A are limited to 
the number of known offenses, and the 
number reported which upon investiga- 
tion proved to be unfounded. Disposi- 
tions are excluded for two reasons: 

“1. A large proportion of the offenses 
are not disposed of until the following 
month or months; hence only a small 
number of dispositions could be shown 
To delay compiling the return until it 
could include most of the dispositions 
would rob it of its chief value—showing 
currently whether crime is on the increase 
or decrease. 

“2. A month is too short a period to 
have much significance for dispositions, at 
least in so far as national statistics are 
concerned. Moreover, in only a few of the 
largest police departments are there a suf- 
ficient number of cases for this to have 
value. 

“The return also shows the number of 
employees in the department. By enter- 
ing this number monthly the Department 
of Justice will be able to strike a reliable 
average for the year. 

“Return A includes all offenses in Part I 
of the Uniform Classification. The figures 
must be complete for all offenses becoming 
known to the police during the month, 
whether as the result of: 

1. Citizens’ complaints 
2. Reports of police officers 
3. ‘On view’ (‘pick-up’) arrests and confes- 

sions of crimes not previously reported 

4. Citizens’ complaints to sheriff, prosecutor, 

county police, private detectives, constables, 
etc. 

5. Or otherwise (Sections 21 to 25) 

“Offenses discovered during the previous 
months, which were not reported or other- 
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wise known until the current month. are 
included. 


RETURN B. ANNUAL RETURN OF 


OFFENSES 

“The annual return of offenses known 
to the police is made on Return B 
(Figure 2). The return is compiled by 
all police departments and forwarded to 
the Division of Identification and In- 
formation in the Department of Justic« 
at Washington (or to the state bureau, 
if it is collecting them). 

“The annual return contains all of the 
facts about crime which are on the 
monthly Return A (Figure 1) and, in 
addition, the results which the 
obtain in the investigation of thes 
offenses. Briefly, the return is designed 


police 


show: 


1. The number of offenses which have been re- 
ported or are otherwise known to the police 

2. The number of reported offenses which inves 
tigation proved to be unfounded. 

3. The number of offenses ‘cleared by arrest 
that is, the number of offenses in which the police 
have started proceedings against one or more 
sons (whether by arrest, summons, notice 
tion) 


per 
per 


, Or cita- 


4 The number of offenses ‘not cleared (pending 


inactive, and closed cases) 


RETURN C. ANNUAL RETURN OF PERSONS 
CHARGED 

of Return C (Figure 3) 
total number of persons 
charged by the police and pros- 
ecuted for having committed an offense 
Thus the return gives a complete pictur 
of the number of persons dealt with by 
the police and courts. Briefly, the re- 
turn is designed to show for both Part I 
and Part II Classes of the 
Classification of offenses: 


‘The object 
is to show the 
who are 


Uniform 


1. The number of persons released by the police 
without being formally charged or prosecuted 

2. The number of persons charged by the police 
and the number of such persons who are found 
guilty either of the offense charged or of a lesser 
offense 

3. The extent to which the court summons 
police notices, or citations are used to obtain 
the appearance of offenders in court, as compared 
with taking them into custody on arrest. 

METHODS OF COMPILING RETURNS 

“There are three general methods by 
which the returns described above can 
be compiled. Briefly, they are: 

1. By making a special count with the aid of 
tally sheets. The tally sheet method is the most 


Another Setback 


HE United States Supreme Court on 
December 2 rendered a decision that 
strikes another blow at the power of cities 
to regulate the rates of public utilities by 
contract, and at the same time took upon 
itself the task of deciding what three of 
its members stated was primarily a matter 
for determination in the state the laws of 
which were involved. As to the first 
point, it affects only California cities, 
clinching their disabilities in regard to 
rate-making by franchise agreements, 4 
function largely superseded by state com- 
mission regulation there as in most other 
states. The second point is of more in- 
terest to cities in general. 
The case was that of Railroad Commis- 
sion of California v. Los Angeles Railway 
Corporation, and involved the 5-cent fare 


JANUARY, 


practical for 


villages, towns, and small cities 
Such as these should refer to the following sec- 
tion 
2. By 


maintaining a master sheet from day 
to day, the totals of which will give the facts 
required 

3. By transferring the report of each offense ti 
tabulating (punch) cards and counting them by 
machine 

“Methods 2 and 3 are practical only 
in cities of 100,000 inhabitants and over 
The merits of these two methods vary 
according to the type of information to 


be compile d. 


PROCEDURE WHERE NO STATE BUREAIL 
EXISTS 
‘The sheriff (or other county police 


gency where one exists) is the only 
official in a 


returns for 


forw ard 
ireas In 


position to 
rural 


crime 


connection 


1930 165 


for compiling crime which in its 


com] lete 


returns 
form contains 53 pages 
Chapter 3 indicates how the 
each city and community may 
their local record 
data for the national 


police in 
idjust 
svstems so that the 
system ol erime 


statistics may be forthcoming. Its con- 


tents, therefore, are chiefly of interest to 
those police departments which do not 
now maintain records from which the 
necessary facts may be derived 


( hay ter 4 deals with the 
National Division of 
Information in the Dep 


work of the 
Identification and 
irtment of Justice 
describing some of the steps which must 
be taken to establish the 

it the 


system ind 
results of police returns into 


isable form 


ANNUAL RETURN OF OFFENSES KNOWN TO POLICE 


TOWN 
VILLAGE } OF ..- STATE OF 


COUNTY 


POR YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 19 





| 
UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION OF OFFENSES |°FFENSES REPORTED 





“LEARED BY lnor CLEARED By REPORTED NOT CLEARED 


| 
N TO UNFOUNDED | <HEST ( a ne Penvexe, cm | BY an (EARS; CLEARED 





(Past I Cussezs) Pouce = tees ‘les —e ri Cae, BY ARREST (Inc.com 
| Unvounpsp) < Seas Seupeams Cussaanens) 
1 | s 8 . | 
} | } | - 
1. Felonious Homicide | | | 
a. Murder and Non-negligent Man- | | | 
slaughter | | | 


b. Manslaughter by Negligence | 

Rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated Assault | 

Burglary—Breaking or Entering } 
| 


oo wr 


Larceny—Theft 

a. $50 and Over in Va'ue 

b. Under $50 in Value | 
7. Auto Theft. . | 





Total cocesecel 


} ee 





Fig. 2 is known as Return B and is to be forwarded to the National Division of Identi 


fication and Information in Washington by March 1 each year. 


It must be signed in a 


manner similar to the other forms 


with this task he must collect 
of crime from all peace officers within his 
county, eliminate duplications therefrom, 
and forward a consolidated return to the 
National Division of Identification and 
Information in the Department of Justice 
at Washington. Return A (Figure 1), 
which shows the number of offenses com- 
mitted, is the only return to be compiled 
for rural areas.” 


re ports 


Other Features of the Report 
These excerpts constitute but a portion 


of Chapter 2, dealing with the manual 


for Municipal and State 


specified in various underlying franchises 
of the street-railway company 
which it sought to be relieved. The Fed- 
eral District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of California had held that what- 
ever contract may have existed had been 
ibrogated by earlier acts of the Railroad 
Commission in assuming jurisdiction over 
the fare. The Railroad Commission had 
been established in 1915 and had been 
given the power to regulate the rates of 
street railways as well as of railroads and 
other utilities. The Suprem: 
Court, in the written opinion of Justice 
Butler, held that the city at no time, 
either prior to 1915 or since, had the 
power to fix the street-railway fare by 
contract. Admitting that state 
ern in this case, the opinion asserted that 


from 


various 


laws gov- 


The Part 
form Classification are described in Chap- 
followed by ‘the schedules 
classes for the 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Alaska, the 
Islands, Porto Rico, 
ind the Canal Zone, arranged in 
ily habetical order Reference to the 
schedule for the narticular jurisdiction of 
police head will indicate the 


I offense classes of the Uni- 
ter 5 and are 
for these 


Philippine Hawai, 


each specific 
included or ex- 


returns A very 


offenses which are to be 
luded in 
helpful 


compiling 


inde x completes the volume 


Control of Utilities 


there had been no decision on the mat- 


ter by a state court ind thereupon the 
Supreme Court majority took 


self to construe the 


upon it- 
California law. This 
seems in marked contrast to the case of 
Gilchrist Interborough Rapid Transit 
Co., 279 U. S. 159 (see THe AMERICAN 
Crry for June, 1929, page 90), where the 
company was rebuked for rushing into the 
Federal courts. 


Justice Brandeis wrote another of his 
ible dissenting opinions, casting various 
cogent doubts upon the majority rulings 
ind maintaining that the case should at 
least be remanded to the district court 
for the latter to pass upon the city’s 


power to contract regarding fares, under 
the state law. Justices Holmes and Stone 


also dissented. 





Cutting Down Coasting Hazards 


Suggested Legal Provisions for Confining the Use of Sleds on City 
Streets to Officially Designated Areas and Hours, and the Matter 
of Municipal Authority and Liability 


Ling fp 


BOY COASTER IS KILLEO. 


Gied Crashes Into an Automobile 
Parked in Croton Street. 


Spectal to The New York Times. 

CROTON, N. Y. Dec. 7 The first 
moasting death in Westchester Coun- 
ty this Winter occurred here this 
morning when Stephen King, 12 
years old, son of Jobn King of 


Brooks Street, crashed into a parked 
automobile on Riverside Avenue as 
be was coastsing down Farrington 
Road. The boy's head was crushed 
as his sled passed under the car. 


’ 











HIS item is from the New York 
Times of December 8. The ap- 


palling frequency with which new 
accounts of similarly tragic import ap- 
pear in the newspapers of cities through- 
out the more northerly sections of the 
country, has led to official municipal ac- 
tion in many cities directed towards 
minimizing coasting hazards. Such ac- 
tion has taken several directions. Out- 
standingly, toboggan slides and sled 
slides have been developed, with other 
winter sports areas, in parks, on play- 
grounds, and in other conveniently lo- 
cated off-street places*, and streets have 
been closed and safeguarded against 
traffic intrusion during certain hours 
daily in coasting weather. Such con- 
structive action has been supplemented 
by the passage of ordinances prohibiting 
coasting and sliding on other than closed 
streets; or by the more careful enforce- 
ment of already existing prohibitions 
against street coasting. Review of the 
situation, however, indicates that there 
is still a general need for more careful 
regulation of sleds on the public streets. 
Only one city out of three, according to 
the National Safety Council, has street- 
coasting ordinances. 

This organization cooperated with the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
some time ago in establishing regulations 
for closed streets, using as a basis expe- 
riences of a number of outstanding cities. 
These include the following: 


An ordinance should be passed by the 
city council setting aside specific streets 
for coasting during certain hours, the 
streets to be chosen by the city council, 


* Accounts of the establishment and mainte- 
nance of some of these appeared in an article, 
“Putting the Town on Skates and Skis," in Tue 
American Crtry, December; 1928, page 93. 





police department, or, most preferably, 
by a traffic board, or other bodies. 

The streets selected should naturally 
be those used as little as possible for 
traffic, with few intersecting streets. 
They should be distributed as evenly as 
possible throughout the city so that 
children will not have to walk more than 
a reasonable distance to a coasting place. 

“Street Closed” barriers should be 
placed at the head and foot of each 
street with red lanterns placed upon the 
blockades at night. This means that 
these streets are entirely closed to traffic 
during the hours specified. 

Cross streets should be barricaded at 
intersection with coasting street, during 
this time. 

Hours when streets are closed should 
be from 4:00 to 10:00 on school days, 
and 10:00 to 10:00 Saturdays and Sun- 
days. 

If closed streets cross the main high- 
way of traffic, a sand belt 50 feet wide 
should be placed at the bottom of the 
hill where it meets the main highway, 
to stop sleds before they reach the high- 
way. 

A policeman or man sworn in as spe- 
cial policeman should be in charge of 
each coasting street, his duties being to 
put out signs at 4:00 and take them in 
at 10:00 and have general charge of the 
street during coasting hours. (This may 
be done by a schoolboy patrol or junior 
police, if desired, but only with police 
authority behind them.) 


Prohibitive Legislation 
An ordinance regulating street coast- 
ing now in effect in Cambridge, Mass., is 
typical of a large body of similar re- 
strictions: 


“No person shall coast upon a sled on any street 
in this city without the written permission of the 
mayor. . . . Such reasonable conditions shall be 
attached to such permits as the mayor may deem 
proper and in accord with the circumstances and 
for the occasion for which the permits may be 
respectively granted. “ 


A study recently made by the New 
York State Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation showed 15 municipalities of 
that state to have ordinances regulating 
street coasting. These, in general, for- 
bid the use of sleds on all streets and 
sidewalks (except where closed street 
provisions are recognized). Several cities 
limit the restrictions to their principal 
streets. The Buffalo ordinance forbids 
the use of sleds, bobs, and similar ve- 
hicles on the streets only when they are 
fastened to other conveyances. Penal- 


ties for violation are usually mentioned 
in the ordinance. Of the ordinances rec- 
ognizing closed-street provisions, that of 
Fulton is typical, though the penalty 
for violation is more than ordinarily 
drastic: 


“Coasting on the Streets—No person 
shall coast upon any public street, side- 
walk, lane, alley, avenue, highway or pub- 
lic walk within said city upon any hand- 
sled, bob, sleigh, or similar device, except 
upon such streets or sections of streets as 
shall be designated by the mayor, who 
shall at the time of designating any such 
streets or sections of streets also designate 
the length of time, not exceeding four 
months, during which such streets or sec- 
tions of streets shall be so used, and cause 
a notice of such designation to be pub- 
lished in the official papers, and such des- 
ignation may be revoked during such pe- 
riod in the discretion of the mayor. owe 

“Penalty—Any violation of this ordi- 
nance shall be punishable by a fine of not 
less than $1 and not more than $10 for 
each offense, and in case of non-payment 
of such fine, by imprisonment in the jail 
of Oswego County until said fine is paid, 
not exceeding one day for each dollar of 
fine imposed.” 


Liability of Municipalities for Injuries 
Incurred in Coasting 
“The question of municipal liability 
arises in several different ways,” says 
Ambrose Fuller, Staff Attorney of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities in a 
statement to THe American Ciry. 


“First, there is the question as to 
whether or not the municipality is liable 
for injuries to coasters due to defects in 
the streets. Ordinarily there is no such 
liability on the municipality for the per- 
formance of any governmental or discre- 
tional function. A Michigan case, Buford 
v. Grand Rapids, 53 Michigan 98, cites a 
long list of cases in which it has been de- 
cided that a municipal corporation charged 
by statute with the duty of keeping pub- 
lic ways in repair cannot be held charge- 
able with the consequences of coasting on 
its roads on the ground of its being a 
defect. 

“Another safety hazard which might 
raise the question of liability is in the case 
of coasters being permitted on a street 
when traffic is not excluded. From a prac- 
tical standpoint this question is getting 
more complicated every day. It is similar 
to the question of boys riding bicycles on 
the sidewalk. Most of our municipalities 
seem to have ordinances prohibiting such 
use of the sidewalks, and to have driven 
cyclists into the streets. We had an acci- 
dent of this nature some time ago which 
has attracted nation-wide attention. This 
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was the case of the son of former Con- 
gressman Walter Newton who was run 
over by a street car while riding his bi- 
cycle on the street. It does not seem 
feasible that the city of Minneapolis 
should be liable for such an injury. The 
situation of permitting coasting in the 
streets would seem the same. The action 
of the Council granting the use of certain 
for coasting simply 
permitting their use for that purpose is a 
discretionary act on the part of the Coun- 
cil. 

“The Michigan case cited above 
action in trespass for injury to a thorough- 
bred horse owned by the plaintiff, which 
injury was inflicted by a coaster, called by 
the case a bob, which was on a street set 
aside for coasting. The Court held in that 
ease that the ordinance did not make the 
city liable for the injuries that resulted 
from coasting to this person who was per- 
mitted on the street with his horse at the 
same time. The right of action was held 
to be against the person inflicting the in- 
jury. 

“In the city of St. Paul, a toboggan was 
run over by a delivery truck as it 
down a side street and coasted across a 
main thoroughfare. One boy was killed 
There was question of the liability of th 
city, but after a study of the question, 
the parties decided against bringing ac- 
tion.” 


streets purposes or 


Was an 


came 


Cases Cited 


“A municipal corporation is not liable 
for failure to prevent coasting in its 
streets, to one who is injured by collisicn 
with a sled being so used,” says the 
study of the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information, above men 
tioned, basing the statement on cases 
brought in a large number of states, and 
adding: 

“This is true although the street in ques- 
tion has been used for several years for 
coasting, and there was an ordinance in 
effect forbidding such use. (Stevenson v. 
Phoenixville, 1 Chester Co. Rep. 113.) 

“In the absence of a statute creating 
such liability, a city is not liable for in- 
jury to a pedestrian incurred by being run 
against by a coaster on a footpath, in 
common use as a place of recreation and 
public resort, the path not having been 
laid out as a highway and not being a 
part of the city’s system of streets, al- 
though the city permitted boys to coast 
on the path, and had fitted the path for 
such coasting by building a bridge across 
it at an intersecting path and by turning 
water on it to freeze it and render it 
smooth. (Steele v. Boston, 128 Mass. 
585.) 

“It is also held that a city is not liable 
for injuries to a pedestrian received by 
reason of . . being run into after 
dark by a boy sliding . . . . at a 
point where boys have been in the habit 
of sliding without interruption by city au- 
thorities. (Shepherd v. Chelsea, 4 Allen, 
113.) 

“Sliding in the public streets does not 
constitute an “obstruction” of the streets 
(Ray v. Manchester, 46 N.H. 59; 88 Am. 


Dec. 192) 
an “insufficiency or 
(Schultz Milwaukee, 49 Wis 254; 5 
N.W. 342; 35 Am. 779: Hutchinson + 
Concord, 41 Vt 271: 98 Am. Dec. 584 
nor a defect or want of repair (Pic 

New Bedford, 129 Mass 534; Am 


Nor does coasting constitute 


want ot repalr 
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The City’s Right to Establish “Closed 
Streets” 

“A municipal ordinance permitting a 

particular street to be coasted on does not 

make the city liable for any injuries that 
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The right of 
person inflicting the 


may result from coasting 


iction Is against the 
Injury 

Coasting on a publie street is not nec- 
essarily a 


under 
nstances it would be proper to allow 


nuisance, and, as some 
circ 
licensing of such a street 


within the 


it, the use of a 


governmental discretion of 
the munici il council and this discretion 
reviewed in the ab- 
provision that it may be 


"ty of G and Ramd ‘ Mich > 


cannot be judicially 


sence of any 
(Burford v. ( 
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City Planning and Zoning Accomplishments 
Compiled by National Chamber 


N enlightening 
<'Atables of data on city planning and 
zoning gathered from approximately 1,800 
cities, In every state, has been compiled 
by the Civic Development Department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of thi 
United States. 

Although 
several respects, the 
in evaluating the progress being made by 
towns and cities in zoning and planning 


report containing 


} 


necessarily incomplete in 


tables ire effective 


591 have 


regional 


MUSSIONS ; 


zoning commissions; 


534 


ordinances 8; 


iS have plan commissions; 


comprehensive zoning 


zoning ordinances 


i vt 
S41 


n of 


sort ol 
eration; 89 have 
being prepared; 240 
comprehensive city plans; 


have some 


zoning ordinances 
have completed 
86 have started 
comprehensive city plans; 144 have com- 
pleted comprehensive thoroughfare plans; 


64 have 
ire plans; 113 have completed plans for 


started comprehensive thorough- 


CITY PLANNING AND ZONING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


NOVEMBER '929 
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The communities supplying information 
are listed alphabetically under states, and 
the data collected pertain to the popula- 
tion and area of the cities and the exis- 
tence or non-existence of a city planning 
commission, zoning commission, regional 
planning commission, a comprehensive 
city plan, a zoning ordinance, a com- 
prehensive thoroughfare plan, and plans 
for parks and playgrounds. While prac- 
tically every community listed has fur- 
nished information in regard to some of 
these points, few have recorded facts in 
reply to all of them. 

A summary of the data discloses that 
751 cities listed have city planning com- 


parks; 48 have started such plans; 105 
have completed plans for playgrounds; 
ind 50 have started to do so. 

Under the classification by states, 
Massachusetts, with 34, leads all other 
states in the number of cities having 
comprehensive city plans completed. New 
York is next with 20, then Illinois with 
18, New Jersey with 16, Pennsylvania with 
14, and California and Ohio with 13 each 

New York State heads the list in the 
number of cities having zoning ordinances 
in operation, with a total of 142. New 
Jersey is next with 97, then California 
with 85, Illinois with 77, Massachusetts 
with 67, and Pennsylvania with 50 
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The Home Modernization Campaign 


A Spur to Civic Improvement 
An Aid in Unemployment 


























THE DILAPIDATED NEIGHBORHOOD EYE- 
SORE (ABOVE) MAY SPEEDILY BECOME 
AN ASSET TO THE STREET (BELOW) 


By HECTOR H. ELWELL 
keprror, The Home 


VERY chamber of commerce, 
every mayor ol every city, ever) 


city council or board of aldermen, 


Mode ryvzol 


ind every civic-minded progressive busi- 
ness man and woman should make the 
modernizing movement a part of 
their plans or program for 1930 


home 


Che home modernizing movement has 
spread rapidly as a result of the work 
of the Home Modernizing Bureau of the 
National Building Industries, Inc. Mod- 
which home welfare 
with it, has already become a part of the 


ernizing, carries 
civic betterment plans of many commu- 
nities It should be a part ol all 

The modernization movement has re- 
solved itself into one of public educa 
tion. It ealls for the spreading of in- 
formation as to the great civic value ol 
modernizing old homes. It means that 
the public must become modernizing con- 
scious. From there the road is marked 
with progress in home and community 
betterment. 

How is this to be done? 

What can the various civic organiza- 
tions and city officials do to further the 
project? 

What benefits will accrue? 

The answer to the first question is 


found in the efforts of the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau. It 
service for newspapers which carries in- 
teresting and instructive articles on how 
to modernize, why it should be done, and 
how it can Many 
newspapers are using it, and the educa- 
tional results have been tremendous. At 
present the newspapers using this service 
have a circulation of 1,200,000 with a 
reading cirele of over 5,000,000 

The second result is that in many 
communities the public has responded 


prepares a news 


be accomplished 


and these communities are being rebuilt. 
This means civic progress, home welfare, 
more conveniences, sanitation, beautified 
neighborhoods and a general rebuilding 
of these communities. Such a program 
surely merits the support of chambers of 
commerce, city officials and civic organi- 
zations. They can insure such a pro- 
gram for their city by arousing the in- 
terest of their newspapers. They can 
point out to their editors the civic duty 
there is to be performed—that of mak- 
ing their readers modernizing conscious. 
Once the newspaper's interest is aroused, 
the Home Modernizing Bureau can fur- 
nish the reading material which is pre- 
pared especially to appeal to the public 
mind 

Another method of arousing public 
interest in this movement is for the 
mayor or the city council of any com- 
munity to issue a proclamation calling 
upon the people of that community to 


check up on their homes, end decay, 
eradicate obsolescence and bring them 
up to modern standards by modernizing 
Such a move in any city will present a 
news story of such value that the news- 
papers will be glad to support the move- 
ment. 

Another plan is to inspire the women’s 
club or other civic-minded organizations 
to purchase or borrow an old home and 
modernize it. This furnishes good, read- 
able news stories and illustrations and an 
ocular demonstration of what can be 
done in the way of modernizing. 


A Demonstration in Tennessee 

An example of this is found in the 
action of a number of civic-minded mem- 
bers of the King County Better Homes 
Committee of Knoxville, Tenn. Re- 
cently they borrowed a poor little place 
on the outskirts of the city for the pur- 
pose of visualizing what modernizing 
means. The house was brought up te 
the most modern standard by the expen- 
diture of $1,300. The home was of- 
fered for sale for $4,500, or $2,000 over 
the original value. 

Strangely enough, Knoxville real estate 
agents needed but little persuasion to 
lend themselves to this sort of project 
They have come to realize that modern- 
izing pays. Aside from newspaper no- 
tices, the curiosity and interest aroused 
and the number of visitors who inspected 
the house—by actual count 6,000 people 





program for 1930. 
into President Hoover's plans: 


228 So. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


readily obtained. 





The National Building Industries as represented by the Home 
Modernizing Bureau have pledged their support to President 
Hoover's stabilizing program. Representatives of the Bureau have 
attended the President's conferences and since then have started 
the machinery in motion to insure a $2,000,000,000 modernization 


Here is a telegram which brought the Home Modernizing Bureau 


“A. Trieschmann, President, Home Modernizing Bureau, 


“The President requests me to ask if it would be convenient for you to meet 
him together with officials of the United States Chamber of Commerce and 
myself in Washington on Friday morning at 11 o’clock at the White House to 
discuss matters raised by the President’s statement of last Saturday. 


Later Mr. Lamont sent this message to Mr. Trieschmann: 


“The President’s conference with industrial leaders has stressed the national 
importance of a sustained volume of home repairs and alterations. 
ordinarily a dull season in the business trades, when skilled services are 
Home owners should find this an opportune time to go 
ahead with improvements which add to the comfort, appearance and value.” 


(Signed) R. P. Lamont, 
Secretary of Commerce.” 
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The always homely building, now in an advanced state of disrepair 
and its transformation 


(Right) Many well-built but hopelessly obsolete old family mansions, 
of which the upper view is typical, may, with competent architectural 
council, be transformed into charming homes such as that shown below 








AFTER 

from 10 counties of Tennessee went with a questionnaire to learn just what be higher, more people will find em- 
through the house during the week it each home needs in the way of modern- ployment, and the home life of the com 
was kept furnished and open—there is_ jzing both interior and exterior This munity will be placed upon a higher 
the added advantage of having the house would furnish invaluable information plane—a plane in keeping with the ad 
shown, furnished. Two years ago a_ for the chamber of commerce neces being made in present-day stand 
house similarly handled by the Better By arousing the public to the dangers ards of living in American homes 
Homes workers was sold for $5,000 on of obsolescence, vou start a movement The goal of the Home Modernizing 
the third day after it was opened to the that will make a richer, greater, more Bureau for 1930 is $2,000,000,000 
public for inspection. beautiful and happier city. The house- modernizing. To reach this goal the 

The civie organizations come into the fe will have the latest conveniences, Home Modernizing Bureau needs the as 
picture by making a widespread survey the families will have pretty, livable, sistance and support of public-minded 
of the city—a house-to-house-canvass more valuable homes, property values people over the United States 
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Building Heights, Residential Crowding, and Legal Aspects of Municipal Air- 








‘ " . : wee ; 
ports to Be Investigated by New Harvard School of City Planning 
N important activity of the new of Buildings, Especi ally in Commercial |} n tl 
: 4 School of City Planning at Harvard and Apartment Districts, and What of immediate solution 
University, the organization of which was Further Limits Should be Placed on v referer to the g recedet of 
reported in THe American City for Building Height and Form.” Robert t. In this research Mr. Williams 
November, 1929 (page 158), will be the Whitten will investigate the question of sc rating th Miller MeClintock 
conducting of research projects the re- “Optimum Densities for Residential nd Professor Henry V. Hubbard, who 
sults of which will be published and made Distribution under Zoning and Platting,” I together ndertaking a research 
available to all workers in the field of and Frank B. Williams will stigate financed by the Milton Fund of Harvard 
city planning. The starting of three such “The Legal Aspects of Municipal Air- U1 r Dr. MeClintock is consider 
projects, under the direction of men out- ports.” ng tl oblems of the airport relating 
standing in the work of city planning, The great and increasing development » municipal government. and Professor 
was announced by the University last of air transportation has raised questions Hubbard is considering tl rport 
month. ; is to the ownership of the air and as nit in the city plan These three re- 
George B. Ford will undertake an in- to the rights and duties of the community ret cessarily go together, and the 
vestigation of the subject, “What Zoning in regulating activity in the air, ar das results should be of very immediate value 
Has Done to Limit the Height and Bulk to what constitutes a nuisance or a tres- from many different angles 
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AIRPORT 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


IS A PROBLEM IN ITSELF 


A:D-GSpecialists Offer the Solution 





UR organization of special- 
O ists visualizes each airport 
as finished, just as though every 
detail of construction were laid 
out in miniature scale. 


The all-important phases are 
practicability and economic 
development — consideration of 








what type of airport will best 
meet present needs and anticipate 
future requirements. 


A. D. C. engineers, pilots and 
executives coordinate their 
knowledge to produce a well- 
rounded and unique service in 
the building of airports. 

















CONSULTANTS 


PHILADELPHIA 
ENGINEERS 


BUILDERS 





Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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AIRPORTS AND AVIATION 


A Monthly Department on Aeronautical Activities of Municipal Interest 
Conducted by ARCHIBALD BLACK, President, Black & Bigelow, Inc., Air Transport Engineers 





Federal Expenditures for Aviation 
HE Federal “budget at a glance” re- 
cently made public by President 

Hoover gives the general division of Fed- 

eral Government expenditures for the next 

fiscal year, beginning July 1. It is inter- 
esting to note, in this connection, that aids 
to aviation represent an expenditure of 
$22,517,630. It is from this 
that the policy of the Federal 
Government of establishing aids to avia- 
tion, developing airways, etc., is to | 
continued without let-up. As an indica- 
tion of the relative importance of this 
item of over 22 million, it might be noted 
that the aids to merchant marine total 
$57 286,042. Hence, aviation is obtaining 
support from the Federal Government to 
the extent of almost one-half of the 
amount allotted to the merchant marin 

The published report does not give the de- 

tails into which the aviation appropriation 

is to be broken up, but it presumably will 
take the form of further lighting of air- 
ways, inspection and regulation of airer ult, 

pilots, mechanics, ete., the operation ol 

aviation weather services and similar aids 

to aerial navigation, and research work 
such as that of the National 

Committee for Aeronautics. 


obvious 
amount 


Advisory 


Municipal Airports Abroad 

VERY interesting article on the es- 

tablishment of municipal airports, or 
—as they are termed in England 
dromes,” was carried in the November 
issue of Aircraft Engineering (London). 
This article by Major R. H. S. Mealing 
was based on a paper read before the 
members of the Town Planning Institute 
of Great Britain. Major Mealing is the 
Air Ministry official responsible for the 
licensing of civil airports in that country 
and therefore is well equipped to do 
justice to the subject. The interest in 
municipal airports in Great Britain has 
lagged somewhat behind the interest 
shown by municipalities in the same sub- 
ject in this country. As a matter of 
fact, Major Mealing in his paper makes 
a comparison showing that in Great 
Britain there are only 5 Government- 
operated civil airports, while in this 
country we have, according to his figures, 
412 municipal airports in addition to the 
many others privately owned or under 
consideration. However, 65 towns in 
Great Britain have displayed sufficient 
interest in the establishment of munici- 
pal airports to cause their asking the Air 
Ministry for advice in the selection of 
sites. Major Mealing predicts that 
sooner or later every town with a popu- 
lation of 25,000 or over will have its own 
airport, while every town with a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or over will have a land- 


“aero- 








ing field. By 


he means 


“landing field,” of course 
an area prepared for airplane 
landings but without the completely de- 
veloped equipment 
term “airport.” 


presumed by the 


Present Gasoline Load Heavier 
Than First Airplane 

A N interesting comparison is given in 
4 the press sheet issued by the Boeing 
Companies, constructors and operators of 
uirplanes. Comparison is drawn between 
the total weight of the first uirplane flown 
by Orville and Wilbur Wright and that 
of the new Boeing 18-passenger tri-mo- 
tored tr insport pl ine 


, and it is shown tha 
the gasoline 


tanks of the latter carry i 
considerably greater weight of 
the total weight of the 
plane 


Feel ; 
luel than 


early Wright air- 


Selecting an Airport Manager 
Y the convention of the In- 

i ternational City Managers’ Associa- 

tion held at Fort Worth, Texas 


esting 


annual 


, an inter- 
paper on the administration of mu- 
nicipal airports was presented by O. E 
Carr, City Manager of Fort Worth, Texas 
Mr. Carr’s paper covers sketchily the qual- 
ifications desirable in an airport manager 
He points out that pilots offer the 
material for 


best 
development into airport 
managers, because of the necessity of being 
constantly informed on flying conditions 
and aircraft. At the same time, he stresses 
the need for business experience, for not 
all pilots can be developed into a’rport 
managers. Indeed, as he points out, some 
pilots are very temperamental, and ob- 
viously the temperamental type is the 
least suited to hold an executive position. 
Mr. Carr outlines briefly the duties re- 
quired of an airport manager, showing the 
diversification of his activities and the 
wide experience which is necessary to fill 
such a position properly. He also touches 
upon the financial returns obtained from 
the operation of the Fort Worth municipal 
field. It is interesting to note from his 
figures that the Fort Worth municipal 
airport income is $15,000 a year in excess 
of the operating cost, with a present in- 
vestment of $150,000. This should be very 
encouraging to those cities now hesitating 
to incur the expenditure necessary for air- 
port development. 


Aviation and the Chamber 

of Commerce 

i. a talk made before the Kansas City 
meeting of the Aeronautical Chamber 

of Commerce, W. G. Herron, Vice-Presi- 

dent of Air Investors, outlined briefly the 

activities of chambers of commerce in con- 

nection with aviation. He pointed out the 

various ways in which such chambers can 


rhe to attract aviation to a city by 


local 
educational campaign 


interest the people of the town in avia- 
tion 


com- 
piling 

ind 
t\ 


information on the facilities 


conducting an 


Chambers of commerce, as pointed 
Mr can do much to de- 
velop local interest in municipal and other 
uirports and in attracting 
tries to their locality. 


out by 


Herron 


aviation indus- 


Lehigh Airports Competition 
— airport design spon- 
sored by the 


Lehigh Portland Cement 


compe tition 


Company has aroused a 
interest and 


been 


considerable 
amount of announcement of 


made by R iL\ 


Chairman of the ury of 


the iwards has just 
mond Hood 
awards. The 


reprod 


prize-winning 
pages 100 to 


designs ire 
104 of this 


iced on 


U. S. Lead in Passenger 
Air Travel Predicted 
4 ba National Advisory Committee for 


i Aeronautics is a very deliberate body 


-and not accustomed to making predictions 


until able to 
facts. It very 
that under date of December 5 this 
body in its report submitted to Congress 
by President Hoover predicts the leader- 
ship of the United States in passenger 
travel. America leads the world in the 
use of aircraft for commercial purposes, in 
the extent and lighting of airways, in 
aviation weather service, in aviation radio 
communication and direction-findirg facil- 
ities, In air mail 

and aerial 


base them 


is therefore 


upon iuthentic 


interesting to 
note 


transportation, in 

forest’ patrol, in de- 
ve lopment of certain aviation equipment, 
such as the air-cooled engine and engine 
starters, etc. On the other hand, the 
Committee's report states that it finds this 
country somewhat lagging in the develop- 
ment of large transport airplanes, the 
water-cooled engine, seaplane floats and the 
use and development of seaplanes. The 
Committee judges our country to be 
abreast of others in the development of 
military airplanes, of air-cooled and fuel- 
injection engines, in the development of 
airships and in the development and use 
of metal construction for aircraft. At 
present, the United States is somewhat 
behind other countries in air passenger 
traffic, but its volume is increasing so 
rapidly that the Committee predicts its 
leadership in this division of aviation in 
the very near future 


crop 
dusting 


A Lesson of the Fokker Accident 
i HE newpapers of the country recently 
i carried a story describing the crash 
of the Fokker 32-passenger tri-motored 
airplane. The unusual circumstances sur- 
rounding this accident which, very fort» 
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Rawls Heavy Duty Highway Mowers 


Rawls Heavy Duty Highway Mowers are 
known all over the world for their fast, low- 
cost operation and exclusive patented features. 
Illustrated at left is Rawls Heavy Duty High- 
way Mower which is towed by any auto or 
truck equal to Ford. Cutter bar is axle driven 
and automatically demounts when it strikes an 
obstruction—is remounted right on the job in 
a few minutes. 


Rawls Engine-Drive Mower Rawls *“*BH” Heavy 


Type ‘*J” Duty Highway 


See them Mower 
at the 


Atlantic City 
Road Show! 
Booth 649. Sec. F. 


Illustrated at left: Rawls 
Engine-Drive Mower Type 
“J” outmows 20 men with 
| scythes. Is propelled and 
the cutter bar driven by 
four-cycle gasoline engine. 
Easy to guide. Adapted to 
all kinds of grass and weed 
mowing. 


For mowing vegetation 
that is particularly tough 
or which grows in marshy 
places. 1%-hp. gasoline 
engine mounted on mower 
operates cutter bar only, 
thus giving greatly in- 
creased cutting power. . 


Write For Full Information 


RAWLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mowing Machines Exclusively for 15 Years 


























202-210 IOWA AVENUE, STREATOR, ILL. 


Cable Address: Rawlsmachy, Streator, Illinois 


Codes, A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Private 
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nately, did not have fatal results, are at- 
tracting attention throughout the country 
The airplane crashed shortly after tak- 
ing off from Roosevelt Field, Long Island, 
N. Y., landing on the top of two small 
frame houses in the neighborhood Im- 
mediately following the crash, the wreck 
caught fire, resulting in the total loss oi 
the airplane and of one house and th 
ne irly total loss of the second hous« 
While airplane crashes are far from new 
the occasions upon which they have re- 
sulted in serious damage to other than 
the occupants and the airplane have been 
relatively rare. It is gratifying to not 
that at least no loss of life resulted from 
this accident. However, through involving 
1 property loss on the part of house own- 
ers in the neighborhood, it becomes of in- 
terest to all municipalities engaging in ot 
establishment of mu- 
Without pr 


suming to pass upon the legal aspects ot 


contemplating the 
nicipal airport operations 


such cases, it would seem to the writer that 
the municipality will do well to avoid so 
far as practicable the operation of air- 
planes, confining its activities to the op- 
airport itse lf and to the 

The airplane operation 


eration of the 
facilities thereon 
can then be unde rtaken by private enter- 
prise, such companies renting space and 
landing facilities from the city. This, 1t 
would seem, would very largely relies 
the situation of the danger of damage suits 
iwainst the city in event of such accidents 
It is of course presumed that adequat: 
supervision will be exercised over the fly- 
ing conducted at the municipal field 


St. Louis Municipal Airport 

N Engineering News-Record of Novem- 
l ber 7. 1929, W. W. Horner, Chief Engi- 
neer of Sewers and Paving, St. Louis, Mo 
describes the work on the construction ol 
the St. Louis municipal airport. This ar- 
ticle goes into considerable detail and in- 
cludes a plan of the drainage 
dition to showing photographs of the soil 
drains under construction. The city of St 
Louis followed sound business practice in 
handling the airport question by starting no 
construction on any substantial scale until 


mystem in id- 


satisfied that a proper design for the final 
iirport had been worked out on paper 
To avoid de lay, however, such improve- 
ments as were necessary for immediate op- 
eration of the site were carned out pend- 
ing the development of the fmal design of 
the entire field. 

Among the interesting points in this ar- 
ticle is noted the reference to sockets 
which have been set into the concret: 
ipron to provide for the erection of 
movable rails or fences te keep the crowd 
from trespassing unnecessarily on the land- 
ing area. The apron is constructed of 20- 
foot-wide parallel stretches of standard 
concrete road, the strips being separated 
by asphalt expansion joints at intervals, 
standard center joint construction actually 
dividing the 10-foot 
widths. 


entire area into 


The complete field comprises nearly 600 
acres, the old and the new parts being 
separated by a creek. The simplest solu- 
tion of the difficulties involved in handling 


this creek was found to lie in detouring it 
to the extreme edge ot the undeve lope | 
‘rea, and such plans were worked out 
Considerable study was given to soil con- 


litions in planning the drainage system 
The final judgment on the question of 
drainage resulted in the decision: i 
turf surf uld be maintainable 
over the greater 


\ irs Oo come, Du 


the field subjected t 


shortly have to be oil t 
impermeable surfaces shoul 
irts of the field, namely 
of building development 
ind industrial struct 
these buildings i ser 
the full length of the hanga 
inwavs 200 feet wide and 
feet in length; (c) that run-off from 
ireas would amount to 90-100 p: 

cent and that run-offs from bare soil an 
turf-covered areas would ipproximat I 
mounts determined for such conditions 1 
research work done several vears ago \t 
the conclusion of this article, some figure 


given on construction costs which may 


interest to those concerned with mu- 

al airport construction, although such 
s vary considerably in accordance 
th local conditions 


A Bird’s-Eye View of a Region 
\ J HAT is said to be the 
photograph ever 


Was re 


larg st aerial 
issembled in 
placed on exhibit 
Regional Planning 
tate District, Phil- 
otograph is a com- 
physical aspects of 
Pennsylvania, New 

persey iware t 14 by 101 


composite ( I I 
ximately 5.600 “sh > 3¢ I been a 
in the maki its 
been over S60,000 


ict ial cost 

Engineers of the 

deration assert, however, that its value 

prove incalculable in the planning of 

major facilities which will form the 
the Regional Plan 


Runway of Colorado Springs Airport 
Treated with Asphalt 


." the number of airplanes and air 
4 ports in this country increases stead- 
iiy, a problem of 


confronts — the 


growing importance 
industry This 


problem has to do _ with 


iViation 
iurport run 
ways. The means by which leading air- 


ports are attempting to find the solution 


was to scarify and harrow the runway to 
in approximate depth of 3 inches. Tex- 
No. 65 Surfacing Material, a ma 
containing about 65 per cent as- 


if was ipplied in three applications 


ipproximately %%-gallon pet 


\ ard A. ich 


squat 
Sufficient time was allowed 


ifter each ip} lication for 





A SECTION OF THE RUNWAY AT THE 
SPRINGS AIRPORT 


to this proble m are of general interest 
For its recently completed airport at Col- 
Colo., Alexander 
adopted th 
type of improvement on the runway sur- 


Indus- 
following 


orado Springs, 
tries, Ine., has 


face 

The runway, which is 4,000 feet long 
nd 100 feet wide, runs north and south 
nding field. The surface ma- 
terial of the runway consists mostly of a 


across the 


fine sand, a little clay and a very small 
amount of gravel in places. The first step 


the oil to penetrate The 
turned 
several times with a grader 


material was then 


\ drag was used occasion- 
ally the object of this b 
ing to bre ik uy the 


oil and sand which haa 


lumps 


ind which could not 





broken up and _ spread 
venly | using the blade 


rhe final turnings with 
the blade took place ilter 
the l imount of oil had 
been applied as described 
A material of this nature 
will take more turnings than 
the number ealled for in the 
Colorado highway specifics- 
tions, owing the finer 
quality of the aggregate 
The Colorado highway 
COLORADO ifications call for apy 
mately twenty-lour 
plete turnings with 
blade This material, owing to its fine 
consistency, will require from thirty to 
thirty-five complete turnings 
It is expected that the final dey 
the runway surface will be 


th of 
ipproximately 
1% inches. This will be maintained by 
ising a drag once or twice a week, par- 


cular attention being paid to that part 


of the surface which has been disturbed 
by tail skids of landing planes 


J. J. SMITH 
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for Public Utilities! 


A versatile machine that 
can be used with a dragline 
or clamshell bucket, backfill 
board, or blocks, which is de- 
signed for attachment to 
“Caterpillar” tractors.. The 
addition of a W-K-M Side 
Boom UNIT makes your trac- 
tor other than a mere pulling 


Side Boom 


Unit 


unit. Easily and quickly at- 
tached, it requires no drilling 
or fitting. Application does 
not hinder use of tractor on 
drawbar work. The boom 
has a swinging radius of 160 
degrees and can be extended 
to a number of different posi- 
tions. 


Distributed exclusively thru “Caterpillar” dealers 


The W-K-M CO. /ic 


OIL FIELD-PIPE LINE & INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 


HOUSTON - TEXAS 
FT TS 
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Party Organization Declared Essential to 


Efficient Municipal Government 


ILBERT BETTMAN, Attorney- 

General of the state of Ohio, 

contributes to the United States 
Daily of December 10, 1929, the follow- 
ing article, which is discussed briefly by 
“Hintsand Pointers” on page 5 of this 
issue: 


“There is a prevalent belief in some 
parts of our country that to be non- 
partisan in political matters is the highest 
type of civic virtue, and that the govern- 
ment of cities at least should be taken out 
of the political arena and placed on a 
strictly non-political basis. That position, 
I submit, runs counter to human nature, 
counter to experience and common logic. 

“The proponents of non-partisanship 
in municipal matters grudgingly admit 
that political parties are necessary in the 
county, state and nation. They have also 
now learned that such are the difficulties 
and burdens of government that you get 
nowhere in advancing the causes of men 
or measures without organization. 


“If, then, party organizations are nec- 
essarily in existence for county, state and 
national purposes, are they expected to 
evaporate when city elections come along? 

“Despite the efforts of many well-in- 
tentioned but misguided leaders, who 
have for the decade preached the treach- 
erous gospel of non-partisanship as the 
solution of the ills of municipal govern- 
ment, that result—to wit, divorcing party 
organization from city affairs—has not 
been accomplished anywhere. The most 
that preachment has achieved, where it 
has gained currency, has been political 
chaos. 


“If men are banded together for one 
governmental purpose, it is, I submit, not 
in human nature for them to refrain from 
staying together for all political purposes. 
We cannot expect a party organization 
which believes in itself to fight in one 
public campaign and then to mark time 
in the next one. 

“And why should it? As a matter of 
common logic, if all the travail of build- 
ing up and keeping up an organization 
has been gone through, why not use the 
agency thus created for all purposes? 

“Why duplicate functions? And if you 
are going to have organizations, why 
should they not be year-round organiza- 
tions? 

“If party organizations are good in state 
and nation, by what Jekyll and Hyde 
transformation do they become bad in 
cities? And how can we expect to main- 
tain national parties on a solid basis if 
they are to be destroyed or paralyzed in 
cities, when 52 per cent of the people live 
in cities! 

“True, there is no Republican or Demo- 
cratic way of building a street; but neither 
is there a Republican or Democratic way 
of building a state highway, nor a na- 
tional highway. And yet opponents ad- 
mit that parties are proper in state and 
nation. 


“There is, of course no Re public in I 
De mocratic Wav ol running a city work- 
house, nor a state penitentiary, nor a fed- 
eral prison. But that angle of approach 
is politically puerile 


“The answer is that there are differ- 
ences of opinion in a body politic as to 
how things should be built and operated 
Those differences run from streets to 
tariffs, and those differences as to meas- 
ures and men have to be worked out in a 
large body politic, be it city, state or 
nation—through the agencies of political 
parties; and in those countries where rule 
by the majority is attained—through two 
parties—one on opposition to watch, and 
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ne mn control to govern 
You cannot abolish parties in cities 
xpect to have strong parties in the 


tion any more than you can cut the 

othills and expect to keep the moun- 
tains! You cannot expect men who be- 
lieve in their parties and work together 
for their ideas on men and measures in 
national affairs, to cease their beliefs and 
their work in city affairs—any more than 
you can expect boys who play ball to- 
ther in the summer not to throw snow- 
balls together in the winter! 
And if they pitch ball well in the sum- 
mer, why should they not throw snow- 
balls well together in the winter? No, 
this preachment of non- partisanship is 


a 
ge 


humanly wrong and logically unsound. 
“The true preachment is not to take 

things out of politics to make them bet- 

ter, but to put better things into politics.” 


In Defense of the Pre-qualification of 
Contractors 


To the Editor of Tue American Crry: 

The November issue of THe AMERICAN 
Crry contained an enlightening article 
entitled, “Is Pre-qualification of Con- 
tractors Necessary and Constitutional?” 
by David C. Boswell, civil engineer, of 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Mr. Boswell’s discussion of the pre- 
qualification question is interesting and 
his definitions of pre-qualification and 
post-qualification are substantially correct 
His statement that pre-qualification is 
far inferior to post-qualification, however, 
is one that many will consider erroneous 
Many contractors may be good estimators 
and their prices may be fair in compar- 
ison with other bidders, from the view- 
point of the contract bond underwriter 
Nevertheless, such contractors may not 
be properly qualified to do the work in 
question. 

The real aim of pre-qualification is not 
to furnish a guide to the «ontract bond 
underwriters, but to protect properly th 
interests of the municipalities. Chapter 
180, New Jersey laws of 1929, does not 
prevent responsible contractors from en- 
gaging in competitive bidding. It is true. 
of course, that old contracting firms are 
constantly passing out of the picture and 
new firms are required to take their 
places. Members of the new firms may 
acquire their experience by working with 
the older firms, or through their own 
efforts. Should they have ample finan- 
cial backing, experience may be purchased 
through hiring individuals who are well 
grounded. 

If to pre-qualify is un-American in 
spirit, then each of us as individuals is 
un-American in our everyday life, since 
we usually pre-qualify before purchasing 
a commodity or engaging in private en- 
deavors of various types. Open compe- 
tition for public work, regardless of 
qualification, is far more unfair and un- 
American than a policy of pre-qualifi- 
cation. 

True, many contractors have started 
under post-qualification, on a shoestring, 
and made good, but the percentage is 


small. It certainly is neither free compe- 
tition nor equality to permit any con- 
tractor, or so-called contractor, to bid 
on any work, regardless of his qualifica- 
tions, simply because he can get a bond. 
Nor is it fair to permit him to bid 
subject to passing on his qualifications 
after he has gone to the expense and 
work of prope rly preparing his bid, not 
knowing whether his bid will be accepted 
if low 

A certified check or bond is not evi- 
dence of qualification, as anyone ex- 
perienced in public work knows. Under 
such a system of pre-qualification, there 
is no more delegation of authority than 
in other municipal work, but simply that 
which is necessary to carry out the work 
as intended by the statute. 

Such information as can be obtained 
by proper questionnaires, is confidential 
and consequently not for private or public 
consumption unless the contractor wishes 
it to be. No municipality or city official 
has the right to request or to demand 
regarding the contractors’ 
material sources. Their interest is in 
the materials as called for by the speci- 


information 


hications. 

It is true that some engineers are 
satisfied with the present system of post- 
qualification of bidders. But it is also 
. fact that 2n ever increasing number of 
engineers and public officials are in 
favor of the system of pre-qualification. 
This is evidenced by the growing de- 
mands for such a policy and the in- 
creasing number of those divisions of 
government which require it by statute 
ind otherwise 


WILLIAM T. FIELD, C.E 
Watertown, N. Y 


Eprroata, Nore.—Articles on this subject during 
the past year include Mr. Field’s own presentation 
of “Why Pre-qualification Should Be Required of 
All Bidders on Public Works Contracts” (April, 
page 160); and “Bureau of Public Roads Com- 
mends Pre-qualification,”” page 161, April. Other 
discussions of this and related problems are: 
“How Shall the Lowest and Best Bidder for 
Public Works Be Selected?”’ June, 1928, page 125; 
and “‘Sureties with Bids and Contracts,’’ August, 
1828, page 113 
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1 The outstanding tire for inter-city 
and inter-state traffic. 2 Greater in 
air capacity. 3 Greater in flexibility 
of sidewalls. 4 Cool running—free 
from the destructive heat which speed 
developed in former tires. § Ab- 
sorbs shocks instead of fighting 
them. 6 Protects loadsand mech- 
¢ anism from jolts and jars. 7 
Travels all roads at higher 


ay erage speeds insafety.8 


Holds road on curves, 
on hills, in snow, and 
insoft going. 9 Brings 
tire costs back to 
levels even lower 

than they were 
before trucks 


' stepped up to 
" passenger 
z= car speeds, 
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Balloon Tires Goodyear's 
newest development jor Truc 





7 OU know what balloon tires have done for 
passenger cars. Here they are now for trucks 
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—pioneered by Goodyear. 






Put them on your trucks — and end the tire 
troubles due to high speed, long distance op- 






eration. 





Let your local Goodyear Truck Tire Service 
Station Dealer show you how easily the change- 
over can be made on your present trucks. Specify 
them on new trucks—manufacturers are rapidly 
adopting them as optional original equipment. 








Copyright 1980, by The Goodyear Ture & Rubber Co., Inc. 


When you write for that catalog. kindly mention THe AMERICAN City. 
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Board of Estimate Plays Santa Claus 


S a result of action taken during 
December by the Municipal As- 
sembly of New York City, thé 

salaries of the members of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment will be 
substantially imcreased beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1930. The Mayor's $25,000 sal- 
ary becomes $40,000; the Controller's 
$25,000 jumps to $35,000; the President 
of the Board of Aldermen gets a raise 
from $15,000 to $25,000, and the five 
Borough Presidents from $15,000 to 
$20,000. The one Republican member 
made the original motion. 


The serious and humorous sides of 
this Santa Claus stunt are portrayed 
editorially in The World and in the “Sun 
Dial” column of The Sun: 


to Its Members 


From “The World” for December 21, 
1929: 


The case against the methods employed 
by the members of the Board of Estimate 
in raising their own salaries was ably 
presented by the Citizens Union. It may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. To increase the salary of 
elected official during his term of 
fice it is necessary to obtain the ap- 
proval of a majority of the voters of 
the city voting on the proposition, if 
within forty-five days of its adoption 
a petition of protest by the required 
number of voters is filed 

2. To circumvent the intent of the 
law the Democratic and Republican 
members of the Municipal Assembly 
determined to adopt the proposition 


before Jan. 1 because technically 
there will be a new Administration 
i‘ter Jan. 1. 
3 In order to adopt the propo- 
sition before Jan. 1 the Mavor had to 
end messages declaring an “emer- 
y.” No explanations is to the na- 
of the emergency were given 
1. Contrary to its own precedents 
in dealing with increases of salaries of 
other officials, the Board of Estimate 
which made the budget, omitted from 


budget its own salary increases 


is the proposition violates the spirit 
law which states that elected of- 
shall not increase their own salaries 
violates the reasonable meaning of the 


Mavor’s power to declare an emergency 


ites the principle of budget-making 


Christmas in the City Hall, New York 


As Reported by H. I. Phillips in the New York “Sun” 


Scene I—The Board of Estimate 

(The meeting has been a very listless 
one up to this point and an atmosph« re of 
cold indifference and boredom has been 
pronounce d.) 

Mayor Walker (expectantly): Is there 
anything else to come before this meet- 
ing? 

Borough President Harvey (quite shy- 
ly): Mr. Mayor, I move we raise your 
salary. You are not getting 
enough money. 

Mayor Walker (warmly): 
Christmas to you, too, sir. 

Mr. Harvey: I am serious, your Hono 
You are underpaid. Comptroller Berry is 
underpaid, Mr. McKee is underpaid 

Mr. Berry (aside): Not a bad fellow, 
that Harvey, when you know him 

Mr. McKee (making a note): I musn’t 
forget to send him a Christmas card. 

Mr. Harvey (continuing): The Bor- 
ough Presidents are underpaid. 

Mr. Miller ) 

Mr. Bruckner | 


ne arly 


A Merry 


Attaboy, George! 


Mr. Byrne 
Mr. Lynch | 
Mr. Byrne: 

I’m glad George mentioned it 


Everybody’s underpaid 
Mayor Walker (musing): What a 
glorious season Yuletide is! How it opens 
the hearts of men! How it spreads good 
will and benevolence and charity among 
all ranks of men! 

President Harvey: 
was thinking. 

Mayor Walker: Do you gentlemen feel 
that you need higher salaries? 

Mr. Berry: Well, it’s remarkable how 
right Mr. Harvey has been about every- 
thing so far. 

Mayor Walker: It is your pleasure 
that I submit the resolution to the Board 
of Aldermen? 

The Board: It is. 

Mayor Walker: So voted. 


That’s just what I 


Scene II1—The Aldermani 
President McKee: 


God rest you merry gentlemen 


Ch amber 


Let nothing you dismay, 
I have i resolution 
Concerning raise of pay 
Alderman Cunningham 
Christmas comes but once a vear 
And when it does our needs are clear 
(The Aldermen jom hands and dan 
about the chamber, giving violent mani- 
festations of the Yuletide spirit.) 
Republican Alderman: Read 
Mayor’s message! 
Alderman Cunningham (taking the 
lorm) : 
"Twas the week before Christmas and 
all through the hall 
Not a city official was happy at all; 
The stockings were hung by the chim- 
ney with care, 
There seemed but slight hope that 
St. Nick would be there; 
The boys were all nestled quite snug 
in their beds, 
When visions of sugar plums danced 
through their heads, 
And I with a salary paltry on tay; 
Had just settled down for i long 
winter nap, 
When through City Hall there arose 
such a clatter 
I sprang from my desk to see what 
was the matter; 
Right to the front window I flew right 
away— 
There was George—and his reindeers 
proposing more pay; 
"Twas a big blow to me in my started 
condition— 
But I have to admit it’s a swell propo- 
sition. 
Several Aldermen (chanting) : 
Merry, merry Christmas, ev’rywhere. 
If we’re very nice we'll get our share. 


of December 19, 1929 


good 


Pe ice on ¢ irtl 


So voted 


Another Meeting of the 


Board of Estimate 


enormous imas 
the oom F tack- 


’ hangs from ¢ ‘ j dest 


Mavor Walker 
of Aldermen ipproved the resolution Do 


Gentlemen, the Board 


vou concur? 

Entire Board We de 

Five Borough Presidents May we put 
i question? 

Mavor Walket You may 

Five Borough Presidents Is there 
Santa Claus? 


M ivor Walker 


i Santa Claus! 


Yes, Virginia, there is 


The Borough Presidents rise and sing 
Merry, merry Christmas everywher: 
Happiest of seasons, we declare 

Fill up 


Isn’t this a grand e-mer-gen-cy 


ev'ry stocking, light the ts 


» 


The electric lights go out leaving only 
candle on the Christmas tree Du nim§), 
the curtain fall slowly the Ma Jor, 

of the Board of Aldermen and 


ller chant in low but impressive 


poke not 1 word, but went 
straight to his work 

And filled all the stockings; then 
irned with a jerk; 

Then sprang to his sleigh, to his team 
gave a whistle, 

And away Santa flew like the down 
of a thistle; 
we he urd him exclaim ere he 
drove out of sight 

Happy Christmas to all 
a good night!” 


to low pay 
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Master Construction 


Glass-Overs for Sludge Beds 





a ee iL 


4 





———— 


The design and supervision of the work was under Clyde Potts, Consulting 
Engineer for the town. Joseph C. Thomas, Jr., was Resident Engineer. Detail and 
design of architectural work supervised by Abraham Slavin, architect. 


Town of Greenwich, Conn., 
Uses Master Construction Sludge Bed Glass 
Over for Sewage Treatment Works 


fo following is a description by Architect Abra- 
ham Slavin, New York: 


“The Sewage Treatment Works at Sound Beach, 
Sewer District No. 1, of the Town of Greenwich, Con- 
necticut, was constructed by the Sewer Commission 
of Greenwich, Connecticut, to treat the sewage flow 
from that Sewer District. This work is part of the 
comprehensive scheme of sewerage to treat all of the 
territory which is divided into a number of sections 
and lying within the limits of the Town. 


“The general scheme of treatment consists of sup- 
pressed roof Settling Tanks, which can be used not 
only for Sewage Settling but also for Sludge Digestion, 
a Sludge Pump and Chlorine Station and glass covered 
Sludge Drying Beds. All of the sewage flow with the 
exception of the sludge is discharged by gravity. The 
sludge is discharged from the bottom of the settling 
tanks by gravity flow to the sludge well in the Pump- 
ing Station, from which it is pumped by an open 
impeller centrifugal pump to the glass-covered sludge 
drying beds, or returned in part or in whole for 
digestion and activation in the settling tanks. 





“The treatment works has a rated capacity of 400,000 
gallons per day, sufficient to care for 4,000 people in 
that particular Sewer District. Provisions have been 
made in the design for the duplication of the Settling 
Tanks and the glass-covered Sludge Drying Beds. All 
portions of the Sludge Pump and Chlorine Station 
have however, been designed on a basis of 800,000 
gallons per day to accommodate the doubling in ca- 
pacity of the works which is expected in about the 
year 1940. 


“The Lord & Burnham glass-covered Sludge Beds 
with outside dimensions of approximately 40 feet in 
width and 59 feet in length, are divided into two 
sections to permit alternation in operation. The net 
sand surface area of each section is equal to 1006 
square feet with a total of 2012 square feet net sand 
area for the entire bed. This total area of 2012 
square feet will provide one-half of a square foot per 
capita for a contributing population of 4,000 people. 
With uncovered beds this area would have to be 
doubled.” 





The construction used for the glass-over is one spe- 
cially developed for the purpose by Lord & Burnham. 


Jord s. Furnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal Finance 
Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 


Two Types of City Reports 
"Reyes administrators here and_ thers 

’ over the country have been attempt- 
ing for some time to popularize their 
annual reports. The most novel experi- 
ment in this direction has been 
by City Manager John N. Edy of 
Berkeley, Calif. He has just gotten 
out the sixth annual report of the City 
Manager for 1928-29. This is the third 
“news story report,” as he calls it. The 
report was written by Gilbert G. Weigle, 
feature story writer and lecturer in 
journalism at the University of Califor- 
nia. Mr. Weigle also did the two pre- 
ceding reports, which were of the “news” 
type. Mr. Edy says that they have tried 
to reflect in this latest report the sugges- 
tions for improvement which the 
prompted. He is firmly of the opinion, 
after trying it for three years, that this 
kind of report has advantages not found 
in the old stereotyped form of 
document. 


made 


othe rs 


public 


Mr. Edy’s report contains a picture of 
the city’s summer camp at Cazadero, 
with the added comment that “Berkeley 
boasts of being the first municipality 
to own a grove of California redwoods.” 
Following this is a list of city officials, a 
letter of transmittal by th 
organization chart of the city govern- 
ment, a short message by Mayor M. B 
Driver, and then the “news 

These stories race right along Here 
are some of the head lines: City Man- 
ager Edy Submits Budget of $1,270,000 
Tax, $1.59; Berkeley Spends $2,139,433 
Total During the Year; City Purchasing 
Officer Buys 60 Per Cent in City; Com- 
mission Plans Wide Streets for Future 
Traffic; Dice, Cards, Autos, Liquor are 
Seeds of Crime; Fire Department Adds 
Efficiency, Speed, to Service; Berkeley 
Health Record Superior to State Average; 
Lighter, Brighter Trees for City’s Streets 
is Plan; Garbage Service Nets City 
$30,989 for Fiscal Year; Increased Us 
of Library is Near Phenomenal Mark; 
Street Building Cost on Decline; Work 
Program to Approach Million; ete. 
Appended to the news stories are certain 
statistical data, mostly of a 
character In all, the report 
125 pages, approximately 70 of 
are devoted to the news stories 

In contrast with Mr. Edy’s report is 
the report on the city government and 
activities of Milwaukee for 1928. This 
report was compiled and edited, so the 
title page states, by the Municipal Ref- 
erence Library, of which Frederick N 
MacMillin is head. It follows what Mr. 
Edy would call conventional lines. Start- 
ing with a table of contents, it presents 
a page on “Principal Facts About Mil- 
waukee,” another page on “Outstanding 


Inanager, an 


stories.” 


financial 
contains 


which 














Municipal Developments in Milwauke 
in 1928,” and then proceeds with detailed 
reports on the Council, the 
executive and administrative depart- 
public finance, public works and 
utilities, public public 
health, city planning, public welfare, and 
education. It concludes with a statistical 
The report is clearly written 
in a matter-of-fact style and contains a 
number of illustrations. In 88 pages, it 
seems to cover the important phases of 
the city’s government. 

It would be interesting to know 
how these two annual reports are received 
in the respective To what extent 
do the citizens and taxpayers read the re- 


Common 


ments 
public 


safety, 


ippendix 


iust 
cities 


i means of finding out what their 
government is doing? Do the 
papers comment on the annual 
when it is published, or are its 
stale with 
After all, is it 
report 


port as 
city news- 
report 
contents 
nothing of 
not 
is to be vitalized, that it 
shall tell not only what the city govern- 


considered news 


value? necessary, if 


such a 


ment has done but what it proposes to do 
in the immediate future? Is not the 
ture, in this respect, more real than the 
and therefore mor 
the publie standpoint? 


Iu- 


past interesting from 


Municipal Cost Accounting 
in England 

TPHOSE development 
| of municipal cost accounting in this 
country should read the article by William 
Aiken entitled, “Municipal Cost Account- 
ind Financial Control in Dund 
the August-September 
issues of the 
is the official 
Municipal 
Accountants of England 
the City Chamberlain of Dundes 
strangely enough, that the deman 
Dundee 

from the 


interested in the 


Ing 
ind 
Financial ( . 
journal of the 
Treasurers 


Mr. Aiken 


ippearing in 
October 
ilar, which 
Institute of 


recites 
for cost accounting in 
the first not 


departments nor from the 


place, 
chief 

officer, but directly from the members 
the Council. This 1923. By 
1924 a system of costing had been worked 


out 


was in 


It was proposed to establish it in 
the Finance Department in 


with the 


conjunction 
May, 1927 
accountant Was appointed, ar d since 
the 


general accounts. In 
cost 
been in- 


time has 


talled 
Under this 
nis are 


new system 


the 
responsible 


system operating de- 
for the original 
the charges for labor, 
terial, and other direct expenses included 
within the definition “prime cost”; the 


Department of Finance is responsible for 


illocation of ma- 


the statement of “on-costs” and the super- 

ision of the account keeping. The prim« 
of course, the direct costs. The 
on-costs are the indirect or overhead costs 


costs are, 


latter 
diffi- 


system 


r apportionment of these 
considered to be the 
the English costing 
the subject of much discussion and 
over there, as it is here Mr. 
Aiken points the way to a solution in his 
article 


most 


irt of 


controversy 


On the determination of direct costs 
Mr. Aiken has only space in 
to deal with the 


departments, 


his article 


costing o! two operating 
Works Depart- 
and the 


collection 


namely, the 
and 
Department 
His choice of 
divisions for these 
are briefly outlined. Following 


ment (roads streets) 


Cleansing (refuse 


and disposal) cost centers 


or operative services 
this, he 
dwells upon the reconciliation of the cost 
accounts with the gener il accounts of the 
Finance Department. This is a 
that needs greater emphasis with us 
the so-called object 

heation ol expe nditures indicates that th 
English experience 
far as ours in the 
uniformity and 

of expenditures for analysis 


Finally, Mr. Aiken discusses the 
tabulating equipment in a 
the city 
the installation of such 
feasible ind 
150,006 or more 
indications that 
more in this country would 
Mr. Aiken points out that such 


ipplicable to 


feature 
His 
discussion of classi- 
has not progressed is 
direction of developing 


clarity in the grouping 


Use of 
central costing 
department of government He 
that 


equipment Is 


indicates 
economic il 
} ul A- 


cities of 


English cities of 
tion There are 
100,000 or 
find it =~ 
installations are equally 
statistical cost 


to be 
particular 


records is 10 
Indeed,” he ‘this is 


costing is merely a 


accounting 


says, expected 
since lint 
deve lopme nt of the science of statistics 
ists that a 
equipped with tabulating machines 
the control of the chief 


enable infinitely 


central costing de part- 


financial 


would hetter 


be obtained than is possible 


conditions isually prevailing 
ih initial costs of installation 


thev would — be 


short 


conside r ible 


i met over 1 comparatively 
He goes on to point out 
ises that 
ichines 

» be 


l part ¢ 


may be made 


ind enumerates 
gained irom the! 


limination of 


ind tabulation; (2) in 


tion I 

lities for exhaustive distribution; 
sibility xtracting far greater 
with gal lassifi 10! 
ind 44 es, than by hand 

eed and accuracy 

tion of essential 


before subsidiary ones, where is 


; 


machines det 


tiled figures must 
final figure 


extracted before 
(6) 


necessarily be 


ire made available > 
probable 


efficiency 


minimizing ot 
errors; (7) general 


of chief officials 


Increase in 
us the outcome 
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Above—Coldwell “Twin-Thirty” motor lawn mower and roller. Mows and rolls simul- 
taneously six to eight acres a day. Riding sulky may be had as extra equipment. 


Ask the Men Who Operate Them 


The high praise expressed by superintendents of estates, city parks, and 





cemeteries for Coldwell Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers constitutes the 


most powerful single influence in the present record-breaking sales. 


This enthusiasm is readily understood when you note that the Coldwell 








Motor mower specifications combine advanced engineering features not 


found in any other make of power mower. i 


A demonstration on your own grounds tells the story. No obligation. 


Write for illastrated literature. 








COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of Dependable Lawn Mowers—Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 





Mention Tue American Crty— helps 
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having prompter and more _ instructive 
figures; (8) securing of economies which 
otherwise would not be obtained on ac- 
count of the possibilities not being dis- 
closed; (9) diminution in volume of 
posting into books of account; and (10) 
relief of highly paid clerks by transferencs 
of the mechanical work to girls, who 
quickly become expert operators od A|- 
though the tabulating machine was in- 
vented in the United States by Dr 
Herman Hollerith, we have been slow to 
realize its possibilities in the accounting 
field. It is in reality an indispensablk 
idjunct of a modern cost 
system 


iccounting 


Budgeting in Cleveland 

\ AYO FESLER, in Greater Cleveland 
4 for November 13, 1929, points out 
that the combined budget estimates for 
1930 of the 103 political subdivisions in 
Cuyahoga County, one 


~ which is the 
city of Cleveland, aggregat: $119.690.516 
The budgeting of these subdivisions is 
controlled by a general state law,4 which 
Mr. Fesler says is being practically de- 
feated by existing practices. He points 
to specific instances, as follows 

completion by October 1 of the work of 
the county budget commission and _ the 
fixing of the tax levies and estimates 


“Although the state law required the 


of 
total income for each of the 103 taxing 
units in the county for the ensuing veai 
the work is not yet completed. A ma- 


ority of the tax budget requests ol the 
olitical units, which are required ti 
1 the hands of the County Auditor by 
July 15, were not in his hands until 
Septembe rj 


ite! 


with the County Auditor until after Sep- 
tember 1, and the county’s request not 
until November 4. Not a single large tax- 
ing unit in the county had filed its re- 
quest by July 15, as required by law. 
4 number of the smaller units had met 
the requirement. The grand total of the 
103 budget estimates as finally filed 
imounted to $119,690,516 for all purposes, 
including debt charges and bond sales 
These figures will of course be reduced 


The city’s tax budget was not filed 


by the budget commission. 

“The General Assembly in 1926 en- 
acted a modern and detailed budget law 
The purpose of this enactment was to 
place this, the most Important function of 
government—levying taxes and expending 
revenue—on a sound budget basis. The 
law was intended to require public offi- 
cials, who in the past have been notori- 
ously lax in spending the taxpayers’ 
money, to do some financial planning, and 
to do it sufficiently in advance of the 
spending to enable the taxpayers to have 
4 voice in this planning. 

“The long delays on the part of the 
taxing authorities in the various political 
units is defeating the purpose of the law. 
For example, the City Manager and Di- 
rector of Finance appeared before the 
City Council Finance Committee on Sep- 
tember 4 with the city’s tax budget. It 
had not yet been introduced in Council. 
The City Manager asked that they hold 
a hearing on the estimate prior to its in- 


troduction, which is contrary to law as 
well as good budget procedure. The hear- 
ing was held, the resolution was recom- 
mended out for passage ilthough it had 
not yet been introduced At the Coun- 
cil meeting following, the resolution was 
introduced, the rules were suspended. th: 
resolution was passed as an emergencs 
measure and forwarded to the County 
Auditor Neither the 


Council nor the taxpavers were given a! 


members of thi 


opportunity to consider the details of th 
estimates, although they totaled $49,000.- 
000, nearly half of which was to com 
from direct taxes. 

The City Manager, it is true, did have 
one rather inadequate excuse for delay 
namely, the pending 10.5 mills tax levy 
charter amendment. But even delay on 
that account was not necessary 

The County Commissioners, on the 
other hand, had nothing before the voters 
which would In aAanyY Way altlect the innual 

ropriations. Yet they did not even 
take up the consideration of the tax budg- 

until November 2; and then the copy 
s presented by the Clerk was not in con 
formity with law. But on November 4 
nother form was submitted by the Budg 

Clerk in the form required by the 
State Bureau and was filed with the Au 


alitor 


Rochester’s Educational Budget 
bien Roche ster Board ol ] due ition 


ting to popularize ne s 


ts school budget. This budget tor 1930 


ist been issued in 

the information of the taxpayer of the 
ity It consists of 16 pages, 8 11 
nches. It is printed on pea-green glazed 

per, which we presume is without sig- 
nificance However. we mav be missir 
bet; perhaps the color of the paper is in- 
tended to have a psychological effect on 
the taxpayer! We recall th case of the 
Virginia darkey who was long on mules 
ind short of feed in February, and who 


emporarily solved the problem vj 


ing green glasses on his mules and turn- 


ng them out to graze 


But seriously speaking, here is a docu- 
ment worth examiming by anyone inter 
ested in budgetary presentation. It com 
bines in brief compass finance, statistics 
inalysis, and exposition to an unusual de- 
gre¢ It starts with general statement 
ibout the cost of education in Rochester, 
graphically presenting the tax rate since 
1920. Then it devotes a page to the cur- 
rent income, with a graph and an analyti- 
cal summary at the bottom. This is fol- 
lowed by a page on current expenditures 
which are treated in the same manner 
The income and the expenditures exhib- 
balanced 
Then there are eight pages of explanation 
of expenditure groups or classes, a pag 
each for administration, instruction, auxil- 
lary agencies, operation, maintenanc: 
fixed charges, capital outlay, and debt 
service. These groups are each graphed, 
analyzed, and commented upon. Only 
logarithmic graphs are used in these in- 
stances, since “the slope of the line tells 
the story.” Following these pages is a 
page on the “building and site budget,” 


ited on these two pages ire 


is called The other part of the b idg 


ilready reated, 18 relerred to as } 
xpense budget Then ther s 

g | 1 to a discussion h 

gr | school population rr} : 
ge sketches the high points in the 


olicv for the current vear and for 


Cost Accounting Plan 
for County Roads 


\ Cost .ccounting plan for the roads 
4 f Solano County. California, has re- 


n prepared under the direction 

Het | \ stone of the California 

laxpavers’ Association. This plan is pub- 

shed in imphlet form bv the Associa- 

on. It presents simple and interesting 

her for assembling cost data on coun- 

tv roads Cost accountants and other 

riving attention to this matter 

should examine Mr. Stone’s proposals 
Certainly his efforts are quite timely 


Philadelphia’s New Department 
of Supplies and Purchases 


Sy OLLOMENG » survey by citizen 

committee and an amendment to the 

charter. the Council of Philadelphia 

{1 an ordinance on November 4, 1929 

iblishing a ck irtment of s pplies and 

hases to ersede a previously exist- 

i rtment which had not functioned 

itisfactoril It is interesting to note 

that the ordimance requires the director of 
new department to be “a person 1 

ng substantial experience in ractical 

HUSINe vith knowledge of purchasing 

store methods, and of demonstrated 

t ( ibilitv. He is appointed by 


ivor and may be removed by the 
sons therefor are made in 


ind an opportunity afforded for 





il Bureav of Municipal Re 


search, in its leaflet called Citizer Busi- 
points to some of the problems and 
responsibilities which confront the direc- 
the new department. It says 
~ ] 


ial problems await the new direc- 
One of them is the stimulation of 
tion, whereby the field of selec- 

is broadened and lower prices are re- 

d. Competition ts stimulated by fan 

nd scientite methods: discouraged by 
methods Another 
roblem is the speeding of the procedurs 


inlay or slipshod 
so as to make discounts on materials pur- 
hased available to the city This in- 
volves coordination of the contractor, the 
consuming departments, the department 
of supplies and purchases, and the offices 

the citv solicitor, the controller, and 
the mayor. Classification of commoditi 
consumed by the city and the prepara- 
tion of standard specifications are press- 
ing problems mproved inspection pro- 
cedure can be de vised The Se proble Ths 
ind others have been dealt with by the 
mayor's committees in their work for re- 
organization. 

The act of 1929 gives the department 
some new responsibilities. For example, 
city storehouses previously operated by 
other departments are henceforth to be 
operated by the department of supplies 
ind purchases. Taking over these store- 
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Don’t Stay Buried 


Under that Snow fall till 
Gabriel Blows His Horn 


Dig Yourself Out! 


= 


See 
us 
at 


the 
Road 
Show 


e 





The NELSON SNOW LOADER 


for High-Speed Snow Removal 
in Big Cities or Little Towns 
puts it up into the trucks—and at trifling expense 





Costing no more than a truck to buy, no more than a 
truck to run, it loads a truck in half a minute and 
will more than earn back its cost in saving truck time. 





The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 








it does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson 
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When you write for that catalog. kindly mention Tue American City. 
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houses without friction and interruption 
of service will be a delicate task The 
law provides that the department shall 
purchase for the offices of the city treas- 
urer and city controller, which previously 
have purchased for themselves. It is also 
in order to mention a practice that has 
grown up of permitting other departments 
to make certain purchases for themselves 
If the intent of the act is adhered to, 
this business will be absorbed by the de- 
partment of supplies and purchases. 

“The department of supplies in recent 
years has spent more than $8,000,000 a 
year. Under the new act the amount will 
probably be larger. Selection of a man 
equal to a task of such magnitude and 
intricacy is one of the major problems 
before the mayor.” 


High Lights in Chicago’s 
Financial Situation 

ISS MABEL L. WALKER, writing 

in the Baltimore Evening Sun, pre- 
sents some interesting observations on the 
financial plight of the mid-west metrop- 
olis under the title of “Budget Making in 
Chicago.” The essence of what she has 
to say is as follows: 

“Chicago is financially embarrassed 

Imagine a great municipality whose 
yearly expenses approximate $250,000,000 
and whose 1928 taxes are not yet collected 
or collectible. 

“Normally, the 1928 taxes are collected 
in 1929, 1929 in 1930, and so on. Mean- 
while city expenses are met by means of 
warrants issued against the forthcoming 
taxes. The interest charges against these 
deferred payments must be tremen- 
ae 

“But the present bitter wail over the 
financial shortage is due to the fact that 
not only were the 1928 taxes not collected 
in 1928, but there is no likelihood that 
they will be gotten before 1930. ‘The 
State Tax Commission ordered an entire 
reassessment. Collectors were not per- 
mitted to use the old rolls pending the 
preparation of the new ones. Department 
heads arranged for loans to carry them 
over nine months of the year. The nin 
months is up, but relief is not in sight 
The problem of more loans is now upon 
them. ... Constructive work on sew- 
age projects held up for nearly nine 
months by the lack of ready funds is now 
progressing again through the sale of 
bonds. The schools were unable to pur- 
chase coal until last year’s coal bill was 
paid. When school opened, classes in 
some buildings had to be dismissed, and 
in others children wore their wraps to 
keep warm, This emergency has now 
been met. In the Probate Court a judg 
and clerk signed pe rsonal notes to m«¢ 
the payroll of the Court. Back pay 1s 
overdue for many of the Cook county 
employees. 

“Chicago is bound hand and foot,’ bit- 
terly complained a local official. The city 
government cannot determine the basis of 
assessment, it cannot fix its tax rate and 
only within limits can it distribute its 
appropriations. 

“The Chicago budget . . . is legislative. 
Departmental estimates—that is, for those 
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departments which are under the control 
of the city government—are submitted to 
the Comptroller in September. He may 
cut and revise them as he sees nit Th 
Comptroller is required to submit thes 
estimates as revised by him to the 
Finance Committec of the City Council 
before December 1 The Finance Com- 
mittee then proceeds to make up its esti- 
mates. Shortly after January 1 these 
estimates are submitted to the Mayor 
He is allowed ten days for consideration 
of the budget and may recommend either 
increases or decreases to the Finance 
Commission His recommendations ar 
usually, but not always, followed 
“Even within the limited scope, th 
much-thwarted city government does not 
exercise full sway. Last year after the 
budget was made up and the appropria- 
tions bill passed, the press and business 
interests of the city raised a great clamor 
for more policemen. The hand of the 
government was forced, a second appro- 
priations bill was passed and an addition- 
al police force installed. But it appears 
to have been a paper victory for the cru- 
saders, for now that the financial drought 
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has struck, it is intimated that the addi- 
tional police force will be the first thing 
to go. 

A deeper note of gloom is injected into 
the di 


‘ 
i iT 


smal situation by the indications 
ider the reassessment now in prog- 
ss, property valuations will be much 
lower than formerly. The tax rate is fixed 
egislature, which will not con- 
ne until 1931. There will be approxi- 
mately a two-year lag in collecting the 
1928 taxes Meanwhile, interest ch irges 
ire accumulating with a beanstalk growth. 
How to meet double interest charges and 
mounting city expenses on a fixed tax rate 
nd decreased taxable basis with deferred 
collections is_ the problem that stands 
waiting for the Finance Committee of the 
City Council whenever it convenes at the 
City Hall. Rumors of desperate remedies 
to be applied are afloat. Cutting the city 
ivroll 32 per cent, lopping $20,000,000 
off the budget, selling some of the city 
property, are some of the measures sug- 
gested. At any rate, officials predict that 
the municipal program will be so drasti- 
cally curtailed that every citizen will feel 
the pinch.” 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR. 


HE market for state and municipal 
securities has had an unusual ex- 
perience in the past two months. It was 
ilready on its way to better price levels 
when the stock market panic broke, 
ind forced selling resulted in a severe 
reaction in the market value of the best- 
grade bonds and established a new low 
for the year. This situation, however, 
was purely technical and lasted but a 
few days. The more definite result of 
the stock market debacle was the sudden 
withdrawal of billions of dollars from 
the call loan market and the reinvestment 
of a substantial part of that money in 
securities of an investment type. Short- 
term government and municipal notes 
were first to feel the effect of a new 
ind powerful wave of buying Almost 
over night the market was cleaned out 
of short-term securities. Where it had 
been necessary to price the shorter matur- 
ities of serial issues far more attractive ly 
than the larger bonds, dealers found that 
the short bonds were the ones most in 
demand and could be priced to yield less 
than the balance of the issues. 
Realizing that the bond market had 
finally turned the corner, every dealer in 
the business became a buyer in an effort 
replenish his reduced supply of bonds 


A mount Municipality 
$4,609,000 Boston, Mass 
65,000,000 New York, N y 


12,976,000 Philadelphia, Pa 


207,000 Prince George's Md. 
5,000 Sharon, Pa 
200,000 Kenos W 
24,266,000 Detroit, Mich. 
355,000 Marathon ¢ Wis 
192,000 Covingtor K 


220,357 Topeka, Kans 
65,000 Linden, Iowa 
225,000 Los Angeles Co., Calif 
16,000 Windom, Minn. 

75,000 Meridian, Miss 


Eprtor, The Bond Buyer 


Between the middle of November and 
the middle of December, municipal bond 
prices advanced steadily. For example, 


‘on December 9, Buffalo, N. Y., sold an 


issue of 4 per cent and 4% bonds at a 
net interest rate of 4.09 per cent. Had 
this offering been made a month earlier, 
it would have been necessary to seil 
144 per cent bonds at a net interest cost 
of about 4.35 per cent. 

During this period of active trading, 
the volume of new issues increased 
greatly. Large cities which had withheld 
loans from the market awaiting better 
prices, felt that the time had come to 
sell. The New York City and Detroit 
bond sales alone added over $100,000,000 
to the supply of new bonds. 

As this is written, it appears that the 
market has absorbed the heavy output 
of new bonds with comparative ease, 
ind the outlook for the next few months 

for no more than normal supply of 
Dealers are still under- 
stocked and report a ste idy broadening 
in the investment demand 


hew emissions. 


The consen- 
sus of opinion among municipal bond 
traders is that the new price level will be 
maintained and that a further early ad- 


ince is not unlikely. Recent sales of new 
Net Basis 
Rate ) Maturity (%) 
114 1-20-yr ser.) 4.22 
| 4) & 1-40-yr. (ser.) 4.35 
114 29-50 pt.) & 15-y 4.35 
19% avg.) 4.40 
5-1 ser.) 4.42 
1-2 (ser. ) 4.44 
4&5 30-yr. & 8 avg.) 4.4t 
4 13 i vg.) $4.45 
i*2 1-32-yr. (ser.) 4.49 
% & 4% 5\%-yr. (ave.) 4.55 
1% 10%-yr. (avg.) 45 
5 2i-yr. (avg.) 4.63 
] 5-12-yr. (ser.) 4.96 


5% 1-25-yr. (ser.) 5.17 
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Fill a Truck a Minute 


with the 


JOY 


Snow Loader 


In one large city, observations were made of 
the time of loading with the JOY Snow Loader: 


“The machine varied from 48 seconds to 1 
minute 17 seconds” (per truck, averaging 12 
cubic yards each) 


The JOY Snow .Loader is guaranteed at 
capacities ranging from 10 to 20 cubic yards 
of snow and ice per minute. 


A few facts about this JOY Snow Loader: 
It is one-man-operated (from the driver's seat) ; 
travels from job to job at speeds up to twelve 
miles per hour; has the same patented gather- 
ing device that has proved so successful on all 
JOY loading machines; the conveyor is 
equipped with a universal discharge chute 
which permits trucks to be loaded on either side 
or at the rear of the machine; and this con- 
veyor is automatically adjustable to undulations 
of road surfaces, and instantly raised to the 
horizontal traveling position 


Municipal officials will wish to have complete 
data in their files. Ask for specifications on 


the J ry) PL-2 


The JOY Manufacturing Co. 


Franklin 
Penna. 





























When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tux Amezatcan City. 





























THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 














The President on Public Health 
N'this first message to Congress, de- 
livered on December 3, 1929, President 
Hoover number of 
uragraphs to public health and 
“The advance in scientific 
covery as to disease and health imposes 
considerations upon us,” the 
President. “The nation as a whole is 
interested in the health of the 
protection from spread of 
disease; in the relation of 
physical and mental disabilities to 
inality, and in the economic and 
moral which _ is 
fundamentally with 
sound body and mind 
The President then points out 
that public health organization 
should be as universal 
education should properly 
the taxpayer 
organized with suc- 
continues, “either in its 
educational phases, 
except public authority,” 
and he then calls attention to the 
fact that public health is primar- 





devotes a 





admirable 






SOC! il 





service. dis- 





new Savs 





vil illy 





people; in 





contagious 





cTrim- 






advancement 





associated 










as public 





and 
be supported by 
“It cannot be 







cess,” he 





Sanitary or 





under 






ily a local and state responsibility 
The Federal 
have an obligation of contribution to the 
establishment of health 





Government does, however. 







agencies 





Mr. Hoover stresses the fact that th 
basis for public health should be com- 
petent organization of the municipality 






“W here 
health 


physician, a 


other local 
de ve lope ”. gg he 


county, o1 unit 






highly States, “a 





unit comprises at least a 






sanitary engineer and a community nursé 







with the addition, in some cases, of an- 
other nurse devoted to the problems ol 
maternity and children. Such organiza- 





tion gives at once a fundamental control 






measures and assists in com- 
instruction.” 

message then points out the func- 
the United States Public Health 
Service to concern itself with this develop- 





ol preventive 





munity 
The 


tion ol 














ment. The recommendation is made that 
the purpose of the Sheppard-Towner Act 
should be continued through the Chil- 
dren's Bureau for a limited period of 
years; and that Congress should consider 
the desirability of confining the use of 








Federal funds by the states to the building 
up of county or other local units, 
funds to be coordinated with eX- 
pe nded through the Public Health Service, 
and applied through the states 


such 





those 


























These are constructive suggestions, and 
it is indeed inspiring to sanitarians and 
municipal officials to know that at last 
the presidency has an incumbent who 














really understands and appreciates the im- 
portance of modern public health. This 
fact has already been exemplified, of 
course, in the plans now under way for 
the notable White House Conference 





























on 





lacuna 





Child Health 


utterances and actions by the President 


ind Protection, and in other 


Eprrorta Nore.—Dr. James A. Tobey, w col 
ducts the department of The Mont n Public 
Healt has been appointed a me ‘ f the 
cor ttee on milk f President Hoover White 
House Conference on Child Healt nd Protec 
tior Dr. Tobey is Direct f Health Se ce oO 

e Borden Compan ind = co-auth wit > 
S it J. Crumbine, General Executive f the 
American Child Health Association and anothe 
member of the W e House Conference, of new 
book on k ¢ The Most Nea Perfect 
Food ecently | shed by Williams and Wilkins 
of Baltimore 





Sedgwick Medal Awarded 
to Dr. Chapin 


g igen first award of the Sedgwick M 
morial Medal for conspicuous and 

distinguished publi health service was 
ide during the meeting of the American 


Publie He ilth Association in Minne ipolis 
last November, to Dr. Charles V. Chapin 
Health of Providence 


Superintendent of 


R. |] 


since 1884. Dr. Chapin was Presi- 
dent of the Association in 1927 and is to- 
dav one of our foremost sanitarians, if not 
the toremost 


The Prevention of Colds 


HE season for ieccentuation of the 
T mnrevalence and intensity of thoss 
widespre id disabling maladies known Ss 
common colds is unfortunately upon us 


ind the customary warnings have been 


ippearing in state and city health bull 
tins tespiratory infections always in 
crease during the winter months and 
cause great losses in industry and to the 
publ S a whole 


ifflictions continue to 


These 


be medical enigmas, 


respiratory 


ior not mu¢ h 


progress 


has been made in determining their exact 


method of dissemination, and pre- 


vention Certain things are, however 
known One is that contact with a suf- 
ferer often results in the spread of the 
cold. and the other is that the greater the 
vital resistance, the less the opportunity 


for infection. 

The first rule, therefore 
fection, and the second is to build up and 
maintain good health by means of proper 


is to avoid in- 















tritior ind other essential features of 
good personal hygiene Foods ricl in 
vitamin A, such as butter, milk, egg yolk 


ind certain leafy vegetables, 


oul 
been demonstrated to aid in produc- 


ing a favorable vital resistance against 


onslaught of the so-called common colds 

When colds occur is they sometimes do 
n spite of all precautions, an endeavor 
should be made to check them in their in- 


pIrency Rest 


in bed, good 
food, and competent medical care are all 


preferably 


to prevent the 


essential me | 


isures 
bility ol ind other 


Patent med- 


pheumontiia 


dangerous sequelae 


icines are seldom, if ever, of much 
value, for there is no drug or sys- 
tem which ts an infallil ure or! 
| illiative of rt cold (C‘ommon 
SeTis¢ ind prope! ittention to the 
rules of hygiene constitute the 
best therapeutics in such case 


1 Remarkable Record 
pee issue of the weekl 





4 Health Ne of New York 
state s il ontains one r mor 
inter Z gnificant nd quota 
ble item In the is f No 

ember 25 of this well-edited bulletin is a 
brief story about cently d ised 
h ofhes who had been in act e med- 
tor 33 vears, during t 

two of which he had been the o 

| ! n in his locality 

I nm the remarkable fact, how 
( t h record of only 4 materna 
deaths out of 2,003 deliveries, and his sue- 
. n ¢g ng tox intitoxin 1 MmunizZa- 
1oO gainst diphtheria to 445 children 
107 « vhom were under five years of age 

gnificant 

As general proposition practicing 
nvs ns do not always make the best 
health officers, because efficient public 
healt 1dministration requires the full 
tin rvices ol vell trained Sanitarians 
Her yne instance, however, in which 
t ( tione! was ) i} iren in 
t Ith offices 


Local Meat Inspection 
yet [ two-thirds of the meat con 
- “timed in this eountry 1s rel re 


supervision ot 


= on servic ordin 
H Chief o ! Nebraska Bur 
\ Industr who delivered a 
I | meat inspection betore the A 


ood, and Drug Officials 


nnual meeting in Lincoln, Nebr 
s mber The protection afforded 
DV the inspection ol the remaining one- 
ul I our meat supplies must obviously 
i Irom state inspections, or 4s 18s now 
illy the case, from municipal control 


A proposal that meat inspection should 
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O loss of traction where the bite is 


deep. No side slip where the bank 





ERBERSON 


son Full-Crawlers. Powered by McCormick- 


is steep. No miring in muddy ditches. 


.... Geared to the ground with Track- 


Deering. Sure-footed and sure-powered under 
every condition of service. The logical power 
unit for every one-man grader. Trackson 
MecCormick-Deering drives with 1647 square 
inches in contact with the ground. It exerts 
less square-inch pressure than a man’s foot. 


It treads on track shoes of non-marring de- 





sign. Write for details today ...... or 


ai aa ea see it at the Atlantic City Road 
unapannteaiaaned Show — Section 102 on the Main Floor 
LOADERS January 13-18. 

SHOVELS 

CRANES 


rackson Company 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS- 


Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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be placed within the scope of the duties 
of the state was made by Mr. Hays, who 
believes that the lack of requirements of 
inspection beyond the corporate limits of 
municipalities where there are regular in- 
spections results in “bootlegging” opera- 
tions and other serious violations which 
may endanger public health. The cen- 
tralization of meat inspection in the stat 
government would also have certain eco- 
nomic advantages, in the opinion of M: 
Hays. Thus, more effective slaughtering 
arrangements for diseased animals would 
be possible, and wastage would be reduced 


Readable Health Reports 

HE compilation and preparation of an- 

| nual health department reports is on¢ 
of the duties which vex or intrigue health 
officers during January. No longer ai 
such reports mere lists of colorless statis- 
tics, according to the Health Office 
News Letter of the American Public 
Health Association for November 22, 1929, 
because, with communities becoming 
more health-minded, health officers have 
adopted modern publicity methods in re- 
port writing. As a consequence, the read- 
ability of such reports and the demand 
for them have increased. 

As an example of pictorial presentation 
of the development of health activities 
this bulletin represents an_ interesting 
chart labeled “Palo Alto Public Health 
Milestones,” in which various important 
events in the evolution of public health 
administration in that attractive Califor- 
nia community are depicted along the 
health highway. The 1928 annual report 
of “Public Health in Cattaraugus County 
N. Y.,” is also mentioned as one of excel- 
lence. Such reports serve as educational 
influences as well as chronicles of health 
activities and accomplishments, and ar 
worth emulation. 


Standards for Bathing Beaches 
and Wading Pools 

OR several years excellent reports on 

the sanitation of swimming pools and 
publie bathing places have been presented 
before the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation by a joint committee of the Pub- 
lic Health Engineering Section of the As- 
sociation and of the Conference of Stat 
Sanitary Engineers. The reports for 1927 
and 1928 have been reproduced in The 
Municipal Index for each of those years, 
and that of 1929 will appear in the forth- 
coming issue of the Index. 

In the current report, which is also given 
in the American Journal of Public Health 
for January, 1930, the subjects of foot dis- 
eases at swimming pools, standards for 
public bathing beaches, and standards fo 
wading pools are discussed. The commit- 
tee, of which Stephen DeM. Gage is Chair- 
man, recommends that the feet of all 
bathers should be inspected for signs of 
infection, and all persons showing symp- 
toms should be excluded from use of thi 
pool. Regular washing of floors and appa- 
ratus with a strong solution of chlorinated 
lime or chlorinated soda is also suggested 
as is the precaution that there be no ex- 
change of unsterilized bathing suits. 

With respect to public bathing beaches 
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the committee feels that this problem is for September, 1929, may ebe Sobiained 
one to be worked out by local and state from the Committee on Healt Depart- 
authorities for the best interests of all ment Practice of the Amé riean Public 
parties concerned in each particular local- Health Association. 370 S venth Avenue 
ity, unhampe red by any empirical stand- New York City. This artick cont .ins 
ards. State sanitary engineers were asked sever il plans showing the practical and 
regarding provisions for wading pools, and efficient arrangement of he lth de part- 
replies from 12 states indicated that it is ment offices for 100,000 and 
desirable and practicable to establish a 60,000 population respectively. It was 


cities ofl 
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THE IDEA FOR THIS CHART SHOWING PALO ALTO’S PROGRESS IN 

PUBLIC HEALTH CAME FROM THE ‘‘MILESTONES OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

IN AMERICA’’ POSTER vom BY THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
CIATION 





System o! supervision over the sanitation 


prepared by Dr. James A. Tobey. who 
ol public Ww iding pools, though the same edits the department entitled “The 


standards of water quality that are now Month in Public Health” in [ue Amenri- 


required for swimming pools would not can Crty. and W. W. Drummey, a lead- 
be feasible. ing architect of Soston who has had 
mucl experience 1 Dis g scho 

Plans for Health ne Ct oar geo aige vs —— 
De #. ——— in¢ yLner Cpe structures 
on ene Quarters i he iuthors had technical issistance 

| EPRINTS of the article on “Ade- from the Committe: on Health Depart- 
quate Health Department Quarters” ment Practice of the American Publie 


which appeared in THe American Crry Health Association 
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Tracks That Find A.Firm Eaethold ‘Even ia Soft Blow a) 





The Load Is On Sietake="Catereliter”. 





if Need Be “Caterpillar’ Tractors 


Made in five sizes 
for road-builder, 
farmer, logger, earth- 
mover and hauler. 





Mention Tre Awrercan Cry 


i Grip the “ 


Walk Through Mud 


Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


cl eae $1100 TWENTY . . $1900 
FIFTEEN .. . $1450 THIRTY. . . $2375 
sy re $4175 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. and SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A. 
Track-type Tractors , Combines r Road Machinery 
(There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 
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TRACTOR 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of ‘The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning”’ 












Recent Zoning Ordinances 
Monvecitro, Catir.—January 25, 1929 
Soutn Gate, Catir.—September 17 

Wauwatosa, Wis 





1929 
1929 





November 5, 






The Division of Building and Housing 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C 
informs of the following municipalities 
adopting zoning in 1929 in addition to 





































those previously reported in these col- 
umnps 
CALIF CORCORAN Mar. 4 
MoNTEBELLO Mar. 4 
San Jose July 1 
Coo. STERLING Mav 6 
FLa PaLmM Beacu 
Ga BRUNSWICK Sept. 16 
Waycross Feb. 6 
Inu East Mouine April 17 
SILVIA July 2 
IND KENDALLVILLE June 2 
Mass LINCOLN Mar. 4 
Saucus Jan 
Micu MARSHALL Feb. 18 
Oak Park Jan. 21 
Sr. Clam SHORES Aug. 6 
Mo CLAYTON June 28 
N. J Sprinc LAKE April 29 
Wycxorr Twpr. Aug. 15 
N. Y. IRONDEQUOIT May 24 
OHIO Sout Evuciip Aug. 3 
Pa. CHELTENHAM Twr. June 11 
COLLINGDALE July 8 
NortH CHARLEROI Sept. 3 
PALMERTON Oct. 2 
PAXTANG July 5 
THORNBURG June 10 
Wyomissinc HILis Feb. 11 
YEADON Mar. 13 
WasH. SPpoKANE May 27 
Nuisance 
AtapaMa.—Martin Building Co. v. Im- 
perial Laundry Co., 124 So. 82.—Code 
1923. Sec. 9277, providing that a manu- 
facturing or industrial plant shall not 





become a nuisance by changed conditions 
in the locality after the operation of the 
plant for more than one year, will not pre- 
vent an injunction against a laundry to 
restrain the emission of large quantities of 
soft coal smoke, where the nuisance could 
be abated at a reasonable cost by the 
laundry, in view of the express provision 
of the statute that it should not appl) 
where the nuisance results from negligence 
or the improper operation of the plant. 














Dedication of Street 

Cauirornia—Friesen v. City of Glen- 
dale, 281 Pac. 93—Where land was con- 
veyed under a valid restriction against its 
use for other than residence purposes, the 
construction of a public street on this land, 
pursuant to an attempted dedication for 
that purpose by the grantee and without 
the consent of the beneficiary of the re- 
striction, was in violation of the restric- 
tion. 













ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 














Contract to Violate Ordinance Void 


VU enzel Vile Co 


(COLORADO 


281 
Pac. 364—A city ordinance provides th 
it shall be illegal to erect apartment he 
designed tor more than four far thes 
ertain distri inless a majoritv of 


owners of property 1 


wing the street « 


both sides in the same block file writte 

consents. One Bates, the owner of several 
lots in a block in this district, was refused 
4 permit to erect an apartment for eigh 
families on one of the lots, the owners of 
the other lots in the block filing written 
protests Whereupon he entered into a 
contract with the lot owners that in con- 
sideration of their withdrawing their ob 


jections and filing consents, he would erect 


the apartment of @ certain character, park- 
ing and pl inting the lot in a given way to 
improve its appearance, ete The ob- 


jections were then withdrawn, consents 
filed, the permit issued by the city, and 
the eight-family apartment built in ac- 
cordance with the igreement Subse- 


quently, Bates sold the 
the Sates Co 


lots to 


remaining 
which in this action seeks 


is to these lots, to free itself from th: 
contract 
Held, that (although, in W, fon 

Cooke, 54 Colo. 320. 130 Pac. 828, 44 
L.R \ [NS.] 1030, this very ordinance 
was he Id to be void) the Bates Co. was 
not bound by the contract? since it in- 
volved the consideration of parting with 


publie right, which is an illegal and void 
consideration, and the Bates Co., not be- 
ing a party to the illegal contract, or seek- 
it, but on the contrary, ask- 
it declared void, 


isks 


ing to enforce 
ing to have is entitled te 


the 


relief it 


Building Under Construction 


CONNECTICUT Fitzqe rald Vi 


Holding Co., 147 Atl. 513—The pro 


ert 
in question is located in the town 
Greenwich outside the limits of the bor- 


Prior to the 

for the entir¢ 
the former owner of the premises and the 
defendant, the had 
tracted for the thereon 


ough of Gree nwich. ido} tion 


of a zoning ordinance town 


present owner, con- 
erection of a store 
purchased materials and made excavations 
At that time 


provision for the issuance of a permit for 


there was no requirement or 


the construction of a building in the town 
outside the limits of the borough. After 
the adoption of the zoning ordinance for 


the town. the defe ndant filed plans for the 


store building, and completed and partly 
rented it. The premises are in a residen- 
tial ne ighborhood The conduct of the 
business causes noises, traffic, and other 
wctivities disturbing to the residents. Un- 
der the ordinance, the premises are in 4 


residential district. The owners of th 


property were notified of the pendency of 


the ordinance. There were provisions 


g the completion of a building 
rmit had been issued prior 
} ordinam 
I ns did not ap} 
que } nd th 
el vas I inv ser ~ 
! constr ion before 
il! { \ issed in Injunction 
ontinuance it the inmstan 
owne! f t residential property, 
would 


Home Rule Zoning—Apartments— 
General Plan 


lowa—S Bowe 227 N.W. 124 
All righ exercise the police power rests 
in the state in the first instance ind «ks - 
gations power: to municipalities 
stricth construed and convey ho powers 
exc hose expressed or necessarily im- 
pled to carry out the object of the grant 

\ city has no inherent power to legis- 
late n the question of prohibiting the 
building of irtments within particular 
aistri \ ty ordinances prohibiting the 
erection « partment houses in a particu- 
lar district is not authorized by Code 1927 
Sec. 5756 giving the city power to establish 
reasonable rules for the erection, recon- 
struction and inspection of buildings, since 
it is fundamental that power to regulat 
loes not include power to prohibit 


Where the city had not passed 1 general 
zoning ordinance as permitted by Cod 
1927, Sections 6452-6473, such statutory 
provisions, together with Sections 6474- 
6476 providing for the erection of re- 
ricted residential districts, did not au- 
thorize a city ordinance prohibiting apart- 
f houses within a particular district 
hough ch buildings were permitted by 
the ordinance in case 60 per cent of the 
roperty owners consented 
Sidewalks 

New Jersey —E. M. Harrison Market 
Town of Montclai 147 Atl. 502—An 
butting roperty owner has no vested 
right in sidewalks as igainst the state or 
ts nicipalities 


Garage Near Hospital 


New YorK—Webkan Hold ng € orp - 
Walsh, Supreme Court, Kings 
County reported in NV. } Li lo na 
October 17, 1929—The prohibition in th 
New York City zoning resolution of the 
erection of a garage within 200 fee 
iny hospital maintained as a chat bie 
nstitution” is against a hospital and not 
gainst hospital grounds. 
Obstruction of Streets 
TExA J. M. Radford Grocery Co. wv 
City of Abilene, 20 S.W 2d) 255—A 
platform maintained by a wholesale gro- 
cery establishment several feet abo the 
sidew alk and used for loading ind unload- 


ing merchandise from trucks on the street, 
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The New LB Heavy Duty Maintenance Kettle fitted with Hand Spray Attachment. Made in 110-, 165- and 210-gallon capacities. 


AT THE A.R.B.A. 


ROAD 


Don’t fail to visit Booth 507-521, in the very 
center of Exhibition Hall. All of the latest 
Littleford road maintenance units—under 
the LB sign. 


See the new Motor Driven Spray Attach- 
ment for penetration and skin patch work. 
The complete line of All-Steel Tool Boxes. 
The Heavy Duty Maintenance Kettle with 
new draft arrangement, semi-elliptical springs 


SHOW 


Timken roller bearings and high speed chassis 
(illustrated above). 


Come to the center of things—Booth 
507-521 to see the latest in street and high- 
way maintenance equipment. If you cannot 
attend the Road Show write for our new 
booklet, “‘Road and Street Maintenance 
Equipment.” We'll be glad to send it by 
return mail. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 East Pearl Street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Mention Taz American Crty—it helps. 
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is a nuisance per se, and an unlawful ob- 
struction of the street, notwithstanding th. 
fact that space is left for the passage of 
the public. 

The public is entitled to free passage 
along any part of a highway not in the 
actual use of some other traveler. 

The city could not confer general per- 
mission to a private establishment to 
maintain such a platform, the city being 
without power to grant permanent ease- 
ments for the benefit of private parties. 
The city is trustee of streets or sidewalks 
for the public. The alleged fact that th 
platform was necessary in the business 
and was erected at considerable expense, 
does not prevent the city from ordering its 
removal. 


Abutters’ Rights in Bed of Street 

Texas—Town of Refugio v. Strauch, 
20 S.W. (2’d), 326. Where the owners had 
title to land on both sides of a street. 
they had title to the fee in the street 
subject to the use of the street by th 
publie for street purposes, since the con- 
veyance of land in a street carries with it 
the fee to the center of the street, unless 
the contrary intention is clearly expressed 
in the conveyance. 

These owners were owners of mineral 
under the surface of the street and could 
enjoin defendants, under a lease from the 
town, which was void, from drilling a gas 
well in the street, and any member of th 
publie could also maintain a suit to enjoin 
such drilling, as a street obstruction. 


Regional Planning 

An excellent article on “Planning for 
Milwaukee County,” by E. A. Howard, Su- 
pervising Engineer in the Planning De- 
partment, was published in City Planning 
for October, 1929. Practical methods of 
preventing encroachments on mapped 
streets are illustrated by several striking 
pictures. 

Planning Legislation 

A notice of the new edition of “City 
Planning,” edited by John Nolen (Apple- 
ton National Municipal League Series), 
originally published in 1916, appeared in 
the department of Municipal and Civic 
Publications in this magazine last month. 
Without reviewing the book as a whole, 
therefore, this department wishes to cali 
attention, as especially within its purview, 
to the excellent new chapter (XIX) by 
Alfred Bettman on City Planning Legisla- 
tion, containing, in addition to exposition, 
a complete table of general zoning and 
planning legislation. 





A Special Feature of 
THE MUNICIPAL INDEX 
for 1930 

will be classified references to all 
important zoning decisions reported 
by Mr. Williams in his monthly de- 
partment in Tue American City 
since this department was started 
in June, 1923. These decisions will 
be indexed under more than 85 
headings, and for each case there 
will be given a brief statement of 
points covered, together with the 
citation and the state involved. 
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To Urge Every State to Adopt the Uniform Vehicle 
Code and the Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance 


/ RENEWED nation-wide effort to 


4 have eve ry state which has not yet 
done so adopt the Uniform Vehicle Cod 
and Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance as 
a means of paring down the country’s 
$1,000,000,000 annual traffic accident bill 
was approved by the Committee on Uni- 
form Traffic Regulation of the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety, 
meeting in Washington December 16 and 
17. 

The meeting, which attracted about 100 
members of the Committee and represent- 
itives of organizations active in accident 
prevention work, was called by Robert P 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce, to 
tain whether the provisions for traffic 
adopted by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety in 1926 wer 
standing the test of actual conditions. It 
was reported that the Uniform Vehick 
Code is now in effect, either in whole o1 
in part, in 25 states. On the basis of this 
record, the delegates voiced their approval 


ol 


ascer- 


1 new campaign for uniform traffic 


regulation in the various states and com- 


The Curtain Rises on 


The Be 


ie URING these days of new Amer- 

ican color, new American archi- 
tecture, and new American industrial art 
and design, it is no wonder that so far as 
roadsides are concerned, the stage direc- 
tions for the American scene are: 

“Exit—Billboards from highway rights- 
of-way and special beauty-spots and non- 
commercial areas. 

“Enter—Processions and Groups and 
Groves of Trees, Shrubs and Shrub 
Masses, Flowers and Grasses and Ferns 

“And the name of the drama is ‘Amer- 
ica, the Beautiful.’ It is all action. Every- 


munities which still lack it. 

Relief of accidents through uniform laws 
will result in a saving in wasted vehicles 
ind in man-labor hours, in a reduction in 
personal injuries and in property dam- 
iges, the Committee believes. William | 
Metzer, Chairman of the meeting, de- 
clared that in the present drive for tax 
reduction and the stimulation of business 
prosperity, the Committee has an oppor- 
tunity to prevent an annual loss which 
imounts to one-third of the national tax 
budget 

Law enforcement was stressed as a vital 
feature of uniform regulation which should 
be improved, and a special committee was 
named to suggest means of strengthening 
such clauses of the code. It was also voted 
to develoy spe cifications for signal light 
quipment 

Secretary Lamont extended 1 cordial 
greeting to the delegates and « xpresse d 
the ippreciation of the Department 
Commerce for the service they are rer 
dering as members of the Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Regulation 


the Drama, “America, 


autiful” 


body is a spectator in the audience 
Evervbody is isked to be an actor.” 
Thus, the closing paragraphs of an ad- 
dress recently given by James P. Taylor 
Executive Secretary of the Vermont Stat 
Chamber of Commerce, be fore the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of his state 
epitomized the present roadside beauti- 
fication movement. The parts played in 
this movement by the various states were 
shown in THe AMerICAN City for May 
1929, page 100, in an article based on Mr 
Taylor’s study of the situation through- 


‘ 


oO the country 


Asphalt Producers Form Institute 


: Asphalt Institute, 441 Lexington 

Ave., New York, a new organization 
whose membership is made up of the pro- 
ducers of asphalt and asphaltic oil re- 
sponsible for more than 90 per cent of 
the production east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, succeeded The Asphalt Association 
on January 1, 1930. The new organization 
will conduct extensive educational and re- 
search work pertaining to all the uses of 
asphalt and asphaltic oils. 

The Asphalt Association was composed 
of producers and manufacturers, but if 
confined its activities entirely to paving 
asphalts. The various branches of the as- 
phalt paving industry will now bs 
aligned more effectively in appropriaté 
organizations, and already the hot-mix 
paving contractors have formed an asso- 
ciation known as the Asphalt Paving As- 
sociation, of which Frank J. Silsbee, En- 
gineering Building, Chicago, IIl., is Secre- 
tary, and Frank O. Hodson, a leading 
asphalt contractor of Gary, Ind., is 
President 


The officers of The Asphalt Institute 
who will serve during the brief period un- 
til the first annual election in March, are 
is follows: Chairman, Executive Commit- 
tee, Joseph S. Helm, Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey, New York; President, Leroy 
M Law, Shell Petroleum Cory St 
Louis; Vice -President, William H Ker- 
shaw. The Texas Co New York: Vice- 
President, C. W. Bayliss, Barber Asphalt 
Co., Philade ly hia; Secretary, B. L S0vEe 
Standard Oil Co. of New York, New York; 
Treasurer, Fisher Jones, Mexican Petro- 
leum Corp., New York; Managing Direc- 
tor. J | Pennvbacker. New York The 
xecutive, engineering, editorial and tech 
nical staff of The As} halt Association will 
be taken over by the Institute intact 
with Prevost Hubbard, Chemical Engi- 
neer, in charge of research and technolog 
ind Clifford S. Lee in charge of public 
relations. The Asphalt Institute, as did 
The Asphalt Association, will have its of- 
fices for the present, at least, at 441 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York 


| 
} 
| 
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When The Job | 
Calls For More Than 
Ordinary Ditchers Have 


If you've got a digging job that’s too tough for 





an ordinary ditcher, call in a Barber-Greene. 


No Ramps 
The B-G Vertical Boom digs For the B-G Vertical Boom has “milled” 
flush to curbs or gutters. It - 
leaves no ramps to be re- through brick and macadam pavements, solidly 


moved with shovels 


frozen ground, caliche, clay, shale, coral rock 








and other hard materials that commonplace 
Saves Pipe and ditchers can’t handle. 
Machine 


When the digging teeth strike a hidden pipe 
n an overload comes on 


line, the patented overload release sprocket 


digging line, the springs 
pian ys ere automatically lets go. No damage to the pipe or 
mpress and allow the z " 
part of the sprocket to machine—no stalling of the engine. 
tate. With each revolution 
it re-engages The operator simply raises the boom by power 





—jumps the pipe—and digs straight down on 


; the other side. Curbs are crossed the same way. 
Self Cleaning ’ 


Buckets And the full length crawlers in combination 
No matter how sticky the 
material, the buckets dis- 


charge their full load with B-G at sharp angles, dodge obstructions and 


A 
each revolution. Cleaning is : . 
automatic and sure maneuver in tight corners. 


etnias . = “Ditching Snapshots and Records” shows 


with the vertical boom make it easy to turn the 





Adjustable Discharge | what B-G Ditchers can do for you by detailing 


\ hand crank allows the op- jobs on which they are now being used. Write 


erator to put his discharge te”) 


for your copy today. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 
= 515 W. Park Avenue Aurora, Illinois 


GREENE 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 


mveyor in practically any 
wsition. The belt may berun 
in either direction by shifting 
gears at the head sprocket. 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 











An Ordinance Imposing Prohibitive 
License Taxes to Preclude Non-Resi- 
dent Competition, Held Void.—Mary- 
ville, Mo., adopted an ordinance imposing 
license taxes as follows upon persons, etc., 
selling goods other than at an established 
place of business in the city: $2 per day; 
$30 for one month; $125 for six months; 
and $200 for a year. 

In the case of Campbell Baking Com- 
pany vs. City of Maryville, 31 Fed. 2d 
466, the United States District Court for 
the Western District annulled the measure 
as being an unconstitutional discrimination 
against non-residents. The Court said: 

“A city, having the power to impose 
license taxes on, for example, makers, un- 
doubtedly may classify them, if the classi- 
fication has some reasonable basis. To put 
those having a regularly established place 
of business in one class, and those having 
no such regularly established place of 
business in another, is not ipso facto an 
unreasonable classification. . . Such a 
classification, even with substantial dif- 
ferences in taxation, is not unconstitu- 
tional. Where, however, it appears from 
gross disparities, from extraordinarily large 
exactions (as compared with others), and 
from all the facts, that the real intent and 
purpose is, not to raise revenue, but to 
destroy the business of non-residents, in 
the interest of resident dealers and busi- 
ness men, when that appears, then non- 
residents are denied that equal protection 
of the laws which the Constitution guar- 
antees to all.” 





Cities Held Empowered to Prevent Ex- 
hibition of Indecent Moving Pictures. 
—An ordinance of the city of Birming- 
ham, Ala., forbidding the exhibition of 
moving pictures showing nude women etc., 
was declared by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama to be a valid exercise of municipal 
police power, in the lately decided case of 
Brooks vs. City of Birmingham, 32 Fed. 
2d, 274. And it was further declared that 
the exclusive power of Congress to control 
interstate commerce does not prevent a 
state or its municipalities from preventing 
the exhibition of such pictures, even if 
such governmental authorities cannot pre- 
vent importation of the same. 

Plaintiff sued to restrain the city from 
interfering with exhibition of a picture, 
“The Road to Ruin.” The suit attacked 
an ordinance of the city prohibiting the 
exhibition of pictures showing “the hu- 
man female in a nude state or condition, 
or draped or clothed with transparent or 
partially transparent garments,”  etc., 
“or which represents any indecent, lewd, 
filthy, vulgar, lascivious, or suggestive act, 
scene,” etc. The ordinance also forbids 
pictures depicting drunkenness of a female, 
unless the same be reduced to a flash; or 


scenes illustrating seduction, the trade of 
procurer, or other immoral relations. 

It was decided that the ordinance was 
sufficiently specific and a valid measur 
designed to suppress a public evil. 


Statutory Lien Upon Automobile for 
Injuries to Highway Held to Be Con- 
stitutional.—A truck drawing two trailers 
collided with an automobile at an inter- 
section between a street and a parkway 
in Chicago and, striking an ornamental 
light standard along the parkway, demol- 
ished it. The Park Commissioners claimed 
the right to hold the truck as security 
for payment of the damages, under pro- 














Indexes to Legal Decisions 

The items appearing in this 
Department each month are 
classified by subjects in THE 
MunicipaL Inpex. The 1928 
edition of the INpEx, on pages 
110 to 115, covers the legal 
items published during 1924 
to 1927 inclusive; and pages 
94 to 97 of the 1929 INpex list 
the items for last year. 








visions of the Illinois Motor Vehicle Act. 
Replevin proceedings followed and cul- 
minated in the decision handed down by 
the Illinois Supreme Court in the cas 
of Mammina vs. Alexander Auto Co., 164 
N. E. 178. 

In this case, the truck owners challenged 
the constitutionality of the law, but were 
defeated in their contentions. 

The provision of the law involved 
reads: “Any vehicle used in violation of 
any section of this act and thereby caus- 
ing damage to any public highway shall 
be subject to a lien for the full amount 
of all unpaid registration fees, license fees, 
penalties and damages; provided, however, 
that such lien shall not release the of- 
fender from the full payment,” ete. 

The following are the principal con- 
clusions reached by the Supreme Court: 

One not injuriously affected by a statute 
has no standing to question its consti- 
tutionality. 

The statute in question is not invalid 
as failing to provide opportunity for a 
hearing to the owner of vehicles sought 
to be subjected to lien; nor as consti- 
tuting special legislation. 

The ornamental light post was a part 
of a “public highway” within the meaning 
of the statute, although situated outside 
the roadway of the parkway. 








Expending Proceeds of Park Prop- 
erty Did Not Constitute Incurrence of a 
Debt Within a Municipal Debt Limit. 

When the city of Charlotte, N. C., 
turned the proceeds of a sale of park prop- 
erty over to a park commission for use in 
providing municipal parks and play- 
grounds, taxpayers unsuccessfully sought 
to compel a restitution of the funds. Dis- 
posing of the case adversely to the conten- 
tions made on behalf of the complaining 
taxpayers, the North Carolina Supreme 
Court said (Hall vs. Redd, 146 S. E. 583): 

“Nor can the limitation on the power 
of the Park and Recreation Commission 
to contract any debt or incur any obli- 
gation in excess of the amount of taxes 
levied by the governing body of the city 
of Charlotte for park purposes for the 
current year’ be held to prohibit the Com- 
missioners of the city of Charlotte from 
ippropriating funds already in hand, de- 
rived from the sale of park property, for 
park purposes, or for a legitimate public 
ust . It is not proposed that the 
municipality shall contract any debt or 
loan its credit so as to involve the impo- 
sition of a tax. Hence this renders article 
7, sec. 7, of the constitution, requiring a 
vote of the people, except for a necessary 
purpose, inapplicable.” 

Where Prompt Objection Made, Un- 
authorized Purchase of Equipment 
Held Not to Bind City Despite Reten- 
tion of Equipment.—The Council of a 
Minnesota city voted that a committee 
of three buy a truck, and later the chair- 
man of the committee placed an order for 
one, secured the truck and delivered it to 
the Street Commissioner, and a sign read- 
ing “City of Owatonna Street Depart- 
ment” was painted on it. The Mayor had 
not signed nor approved the contract of 
purchase, as required by the city charter 

In the case of Williams vs. Klemmer, 
224 N. W. 261, the Appellate Court af- 
firmed a decree enjoining the city authori- 
ties from accepting or paying for the 
truck, the suit having been brought by 
complaining taxpayers. After deciding 
that neither the city nor the seller of the 
truck was a necessary party to the litiga- 
tion, the Court said, in part 

“The rule that, where a city receives 
ind uses supplies or property, so that they 
ire consumed and cannot be restored, the 
city may be held liable for the reasonable 
value thereof, should not be extended 
Otherwise, it might furnish a convenient 
method of evading all charter provisions 
in many cases. Where 
objection is made by taxpayers before 


is here, prompt 


there has been any material use, and no 
ction has been taken in reference thereto 
except by one or two officials, who had 
no authority to bind the city, the rule does 
not apply.” 
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GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 


(Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates) 


ALWAYS 





General Motors Trucks are de- 
signed and built to keep on giv- 
ing economical, efficient service 
through years of tough, hard 
haulage. 


Extra margins of reserve strength 
are literally built into every de- 
tail of construction. That is why 
all over the country you hear of 
husky General Motors Trucks 
that are still operating at top 
efficiency with tens and tens of 
thousands of miles of service be- 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


RwGcen. . To Deliver 


VEARS of Efficient Service 


...in Tough, Hard Duty! 


hind them—hundreds of thou- 
sands of miles in many cases. 

Matching this rugged strength is 
the operating economy, work- 
ability and low maintenance ex- 
pense for which General Motors 


Trucks are famed. 


It will pay you to investigate—to 
look over real facts and figures 
about the sensational perform- 
ance of these truly modern 
vehicles. Write, phone or call. 


GENERAL Morors TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 


Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers— in 1500 principal cities and towns 


INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE 


When you write for that catalor. kindly mention THe American City. 





You BUOY 
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Ordinance Purporting to Perpetually 
Permit an Encroachment in a Street 
Did Not Preclude Its Compulsory Re- 
moval—Police Power Cannot Be Bar- 
gained Away.—In 1905 the city of Shreve- 
port, La., purported to grant to defendant 
railroad company a perpetual right to 
maintain bridge piers in a street. But 
22 years later increased population and 
congested traffic conditions rendered it de- 
sirable that the city require removal of 
the piers. The company unsuccessfully 
opposed the requirement on the ground 
that it had acquired a vested right that 
could not be divested constitutionally. 

In the case of City of Shreveport vs. 
Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Railway 
Co., 120 So. 291, the Louisiana Supreme 
‘Court affirmed a decree in favor of the 
city on the following stated grounds: 

“It was the plain duty of the City 
Council, at the date of the [original] 
ordinance in question, to have protected 
the right of the public to the free access 
and use of Marshall Street as a public 
place, under the police power expressly 
delegated to the city of Shreveport for 
that purpose. 

“Tt is clear, at even a casual glance, that 
the ordinance making the grant as to the 
piers is incompatible with the constitu- 
tional provision cited, as well as with the 
police power itself, expressly delegated 
to the city by the state for the 
protection of its streets for the public 
use. 

“Under such conditions, the ordinance 

can be regarded in no other light 
than as a mere futile attempt to bargain 
away the police power of the municipality 
in that particular. 

“No principle of constitutional law is 
better settled in this country than the 
principle that neither the Legislature nor 
the people themselves, much less their 
servants, can bargain away the public 
health, the public morals, or the public 
safety, since government is organized with 
a view to their preservation, and cannot 
divest itself of the power to provide for 
them.” 


Town Held Entitled to Restrain 
Competing Utility Company from Un- 
dercharging.—Plaintiff town granted de- 
fendant company a franchise to operate 
an electric light plant. Maximum and 
minimum rates that might be charged 
were fixed. Later the town and the com- 
pany became competitors and the town 
sued to enjoin the company from charging 
consumers less for service than was 
authorized by the franchise. The com- 
pany admitted that the maximum rates 
specified in the franchise were binding, 
but argued that there could be no con- 
stitutional limitation upon the company’s 
freedom to drop below the minimum 
specified. Granting the injunction prayed 
for, the Iowa Supreme Court said, in the 
course of a lengthy opinion (Incorporated 
Town of Mapleton vs. Iowa Public Ser- 
vice Company, 223 N. W. 476): 

“A little town with two utility com- 
panies might be likened to the owner of 
& menagerie whose wild animals are prone 
to fight, if they come to contact. It is 


JANUARY, 


quite to the interest of the owner! 


Moreover the 


ality which exercises the 


vent the contact 
power! vel 

public utility to fix its rates, owes a 
corresponding duty to protect si 
igainst unfair competition by 
such regulation. .The railway legislation 
of the country gives universal recognition 
to this principle. Rates fixed under th: 
supervision of the Railroad Commission 
must be adhered to by every carrier 
The rate charged must be neither greater 
nor less than fixed in the schedulk We 
think that the plaintiff may likewise en- 
force its ordinance rates.” 


ich utility 


reason of 


Borough Held Liable for Damages 
for So Maintaining a Sewer Plant as 
to Constitute a Nuisance.— Damages wer 
swarded against a borough for damag 
to property, due to pollution of a stream 
through the discharge of sewage into it 
Overruling a claim that the borough was 
immune from liability, the New Jersey 
Court of Errors and Appeals said in the 
ease of Ennever vs. Borough of Bergen- 
field, 144 Atl., 809: 

“The cases in New Jersey are conclusive 
to the effect that, for mere negligenc 
there is no liability except under a 
statute, such as the Bridge Act, making 
a township or the board of chosen free- 
holders of a county, when chargeable by 
law with the erection, ete., liable for 
negligence, and an action will lie therefor. 

But, when the injury is the result 
of active wrongdoing chargeable to the 
corporation, the municipality is liable to 
respond for special damages or injuries 
done. This is so, under a line of well- 
considered cases in this court, such as 

applied to artificial drains divert- 
ing surface water from its course; 
constructing a sanitary sewer with outlets 
into its storm water drain, which latter 
empties into a brook at the head of 
plaintiff's pond, resulting in its pollution; 

special damages resulting from the 
operation of a private, as distinguished 
from a public, activity.” 


Previous Expression of Opinion by 
Mayor Did Not Disqualify Him to Hear 
Charges Against Officer.—A police officer 
sought to have his discharge from ser- 
vice on the ground of misconduct set 
aside because the Mayor, one of the Com- 
missioners who heard the charges, had 
previously expressed an opinion that th 
accused officer was guilty. But, sustain- 
ing the order of discharge, the New Jer- 
sey Supreme Court said in the case of 
McHugh vs. Mayor and Council of Bor- 
ough Heights, 144 Atl. 799: 

“T am unable to see that there is any- 
thing in this to indicate such bias on th 
part of the Mayor that a court should 
hold him to have been disqualified there- 
by. . . . If a juryman in a criminal 
ease 18 not disqualified because of having 
formed an opinion, but not such an opin- 
ion as would prevent his deciding the 
case on the evidence, there is no reason 
why the Mayor or a Commissioner should 
be disqualified because of having formed 
a preliminary opinion, subject to revision 
after he has heard the evidence.” 
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Right of Cities to Provide for Meat 
Inspection and Collect a Fee for Such 
Inspection in Establishments Not Cov- 
ered by Federal Inspection Service Up- 
held.— The following is an official abstr act 
yt the principal points decided by the 
Ohio Supreme Court in the recent case of 
City of Dayton vs. Jacobs, 165 N. E.. 844: 

It is within the police power of a mu- 
nicipality, under section 3 of Article 
XVIII of the constitution of Ohio, for the 
preservation of the public health, to pro- 
hibit the sale or exposure lor sale of dis- 
eased and unwholesom«e 
ind, for the 
to provide that, before any 


meat within its 
accomplishment of 
such purpose, 
meat be sold or offered for saie, it be first 
inspected and approved by a duly consti- 
tuted officer of the municipality, according 
to a standard established by such munici- 
pality, or by some other constituted au- 
thority having as high a standard of in- 
spection and approval 

\ municipality has the power to charge 
ind collect a fee for such inspection ser- 
vice, commensurate with the cost of such 
service from the person so selling or offer- 
ing for sale meat intended for human con- 
sumption 

The fact that certain slaughtering es- 
tablishments in a municipality, by reason 
of the scope of their business, are entitled 
to receive and do receive a free inspection 
service ind an approval or disapproval 
from the Federal Government and do not 
require or receive such service from the 
municipality, and are not charged any in- 
spection fee by the municipality, does not 
make the exaction by the municipality of 
a fee for inspection service from establish- 
ments which are not entitled to and do 
not receive inspection service from the 
Federal Government and do require and 
receive inspection service from the mu- 
nicipality, invalid because of discrimina- 
tion.” 


Town Held Not Bound to Erect a 
Barrier Sufficient to Prevent a Truck 
from Going Over an Embankment. 

Judgment against a town for death of 
the driver of a motor-truck when it left 
1 dirt road at a curve, crashed through a 
wooden fence barrier, and went over an 
embankment, rested upon 
tl should have 
enough to stop the truck 


1 theory that 
been 
Reversing the 
udgment and ordering a new trial in the 
case of Carner vs. Town of East Green- 
bush, 233 N. Y. Supp., 533, the Appellate 
Division of the New York Supreme Court 
said 


strong 


ie barrier 


tefore the 


advent of the itutomobile, 
barriers were intended chiefly to indicate 
the presence of danger and to arrest the 
straying from the 


beaten path of the highway. Now condi- 


progress of a hors¢ 
tions no doubt demand greater responsi- 
It may be that the state, 
in constructing main highways principally 
should be re- 


quired at places of unusual danger to lo- 


bility and care 
for travel by automobile, 


cate barriers to stop and hold such a ve- 
hicle proceeding at a reasonable rate of 
speed Sut a town is not charged with 
that duty in relation to its common dirt 
roads “y 
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Year on year, day in and day out, Dodge 
Trucks go right on working, right on earn- 


ing for their owners. 


The reason: Dodge Trucks are, first of 
all, built to serve dependably at low 
cost. And when adjustments or repairs 
are needed, owners are sure to find, close 


by, a reputable Dodge Brothers dealer— 





a local business man—with a complete 
stock of parts and facilities for rendering 
service that is prompt, skilled and reason- 


able in cost. 


The dependability and economy for which 
Dodge Trucks are famed, are thus made 


doubly secure. Service, today, always and 


everywhere is assured to every user. 


DODGE TRUCKS 


Why not remember to mention Tut Amertcan Crty? 


























MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices when mentioned do not include postage unless so stated. Pamphlets, 
reports and free publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. 
























Uniform Crime Reporting—-A Complete with (1) The City of Today n which son @ moder: fe to quote from the intro- 
Manual for Police, published by the Com of the most significant existing skyscraper ea eng an ape ie Wal > Sardar 
mittee on Uniform Crime Records, Interna cee ahaa Ogi sna -—- Ata “~~ _ . = re a 5 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police New — sa _ presented aS I rogected aa Brow nape rhe ¢ odd papers that fol- 
York (261 Broadway). 1929. 464 pp. Free lrends in which tower-hangars, multiple w, and the discussions, are concerned with 
to municipal officials and others concerned level streets, skyscraper houses of wors} t the new planning and the real estate sub 
with a systematic approach to crime statistics and the new horizontal developments of the division, the county, the region, the Canadian 

This carefully prepared and very complete outward as well as upward constructior provines street and traffic planning, planning 
volume outlines the need for uniform crime are discussed and illustrated; and (3) Ar for better housing, sunlight, recreation; with 
recording in the United States and presents in /!™aginary Metropolis.’’ Where Le Corbusier a review of recent trends in building lines and 
detail the recommended system for achieving Presents the triumph of the machi the the acquisition of open spaces. Progr: n 
it. The study's preparation was financed by C°DStruction of the super-city, Mr. Ferriss vis planning and zoning law, financing, and the 
the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial and ualizes in his version of the litimate actua functior f ty pian commissions are also 
has been conducted under police auspices ity’’ the triumph of the human being ver the discussed Many of the country’s foremost 
Excerpts and abstracts from the book are machine The same human beings that he planning consultants are represented The 
presented elsewhere in this issue of Tue shows in the present-day city seuttling about whe bound uniformly with past editions 
American Crry ttle and ludicrous among the foundatio of 2 Apply t the Nationa Conferences on 

Chapter 1 offers a systematic approach to their vast greed-inspired creations move serene City lanning, 1 } 22nd St New Yor} 


crime statistics; Chapter 2 gives the manual /Y in his supposititious future city, m 
for compiling crime returns: Chapter 3 dis of the sunlight and air and their er 


Through Streets, a New Number of the 
cusses the local police record systems in rela For the present-day anomaly of the é 


Public Safety Series.——Publis} 


i by the Na 








tion to the national compilation of crime data skyscraper, almost never seen ex e} tional Safety Council 16 pr This inf a 
Chapter 4 explains the administration of the "4 48 _& moss "2 distortion, w nil Aces # tive pamp! Ar es experience with 
system by the Department of Justice: Chapter °*'5' There ,will be great magnincs 1 m through stree nder va is conditions and 
5 describes in detail certain of the offense ‘¢ale’’ in the new high cenemngs, es MS a explains the st successful methods of select 
' owers | » se rreat istances 7 at ne . ‘ ntec 
classes recommended under the uniform system ™endous towers w 7 OO St ab greets t ‘ ng and estal hing then Phe facts prese : 
of recording; and the remainder of tt 7: k with very low buildings intervening, and the ,.,., btained from traff rveys directed by 
g; » , ) 1e boo . , 
2 1ole ill be co > > chitectural unity t , Q ‘ , +} ‘ 
is devoted to the state and territorial offense “" will be conceived in arch , ; he National Safety Council rough field trips 
schedules which indicate the specifi ffer An Art Center, a Center of Science and a Bus pe " maces differer sities tment 
t c -] e *c c 0 enses | - »} > 
2 ness Center will represent the chief su P . ‘ 9 traft 
to be included or excluded by the police of the , t th M Me polis of Tomorrow , rrespondence with police and iffic officia 
> er? “ divisions 0 the etropolis omorro —_—— 7 ‘ 
individual state and territory in compiling asege Building Nn pre from cal sar councils, and published 
eoturns The su iad. ten “ fo i which a vast Government uilding wi pr ticle report sent alias ae = aOR: 
J rres *¢ or s “cr 4 » + . . ‘ 
eee t ms or recording dominate rising to a height of 1200 fee Se fas P ; : 2 dine: ih ont 
the necessary information are reproduced so The t ae ters will be related by " . ne saan eae . — ~~ eS 
ywers ese cente i € avec é a rnb Safer ; ’ , 
that the reader can more readily grasp how tle 7 ‘ , Ty vpreat ultimate m vs he Pub afety D nm Enginee 
. major highways le «6gre , ‘ ng Committee drafted tt amphlet The 
2 rove ste 0 recor etus & . ; : . 
the — roved system f recording actually portance of the new architecture n Mr. Fer aes. adil , ; a ' - . 
erate : le r is ‘ 
ain riss opinion, wi 1 be of a psychologica ae has beer ased of he principle of ife and 
The Police and the Crime Problem.—The ture. Once more, as in the age that produced |. tical through streets, outlined in the ‘‘Un 
Annals of the American Academy of Political the Gothic catfiedrals, buildings are to uy , form Act Regulating the Operation of Vehicles 
and Social Science, issue of November, 1929 ennoble, inspire. In the new Golden “Age, arc! n Highways’’ and in the Model Municipal 
is intended primarily to give the thinking tecture is again to become p linantly Traffic Ordinance developed by leading traffic 
public some conception of the problems faced influence for the betterment : suthorities through the National Conference 
by the police forces in dealing with crime Uren Democracy.—By Chester ‘ = Gienel. and Siiniewen Gilets ite. primary 
and incidentally to aid the police in crime D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 402 pp ggestions and contentior ire summarized 





work Its editor, Thorsten Sellin, with the Professor Maxey of Whitman Oollege has and digeussed by J. S. Baker, Engineer of the 











assistance of an able and representative edi sought to broaden the scope of the typica Publie Safety Division of the National Safety 
torial council, presents the work in three parts college course in municipal government Couns n this issue of Tue American Corry 
‘Organization and Functions of the Police two important directions He has tried t page 107 Charts, tables and photographs 
‘*Problems of Police Personnel’ and The orient the study of city government by dis how what being done in various cit 
Tools and Technique of Criminal Investiga pcre ode ~* a ale dam. te. oiete. i establishing through streets Single 
tion.”’ The 27 articles under these three ; =! on and the social economic and pol free; in quantitie ranging from 16c¢ each for 
heads are contributed by such authorities as “'*' —_ * a ‘a a urbanization On the 2, to 8c each for 500. (Apply to Nationa 
Professor Raymond Moley, of Columbia Uni tical ee ee ke roars two worth-while Safety Council, 108 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Il.) 
versity, Professor Charles E. Merriam, of other hand, y- Sieeees and Latin American ; 
Chicago University, Bruce Smith, of the Na chapters , -a ae " The latter s a very Water-Supply Section, School of Citizenship 
tional Institute of Public Administration; J manicipel inssisations The pe ‘s thoroughly ®24 Public Administration, University of 
Edgar Hoover, Department of Justice, Wash. Welcome anya , = a wide appea Southern California.-A compilation of papers 
ington; and M. 8, Viteles, Assistant Professor Te#dable and is ay ae read before this section of the short course at 
of Psychology, University of Pennsylvania; by American City Government = ——T the above institution, June 17-21, 1929, and 
men clowely in touch with the practical police tion.—By — : a — es 75. published by courtesy of the Los Angeles De 
work field; and by European authorities A tow wa — ia pies bai Aad particular y partment of Water and Power They include 
Book Department contains both reviews of , — Neer sas yes wl oan a aspects of city i name on — rces ea ray = 
important current works in the field, and o oe Its most noteworthy chapters : yutior water, particularly in “si ie - 
bibliographies 204 pp. $2. (Apply to the — » elte-etate relations, metropolitan California. and on various neem — . ‘ 
2699 » : : > are lose on » in water-sup] such as weather prediction ire 
Annals, 3633 Locust &., Philedelphia, Pa.) government and such phases of administration aetest _ sip ; py . \ we ples 
The Metropolis of Tomorrow.—By Hugh as the merit system, finances, city planning |. naps, charts and tables (Apply t 
Ferris. Ives Washburn, New York 1926 and welfare activities The whole volume is 4). gong, —p ge rete Saye gs 
140 pp. of full-page illustrations and accom solidly and interestingly written If a lay 
panying text. $7.50. criticism may be offered concerning this and The Purification of the Water of Swimming 
The great American public owes not a little the foregoing volume, it seems a pity that Baths; the Licensing and Regulation of Pub 
of its present skyscraper-mindedness to both Professors Maxey and Macdonald have lice Service Vehicles [wo fficial sritish 
Hugh Ferriss. For fifteen years, as illustrator not a single picture, map, chart, or table to Government publications The first is an 82 
designer, this brilliant technician has been illustrate their texts Admitting that many page brochure ssued by the Ministry f 
steadily familiarizing a newspaper and maga chapters do not permit of this, certainly their Healt! It ntains an extensive analys of 
zine public with the developing work of Amer chapters on city planning and zoning—to take pollutior n swimming baths: a sectior n 
ica’s outstanding architects. But, being no but one example—could be greatly and easily trans ! f infections by water in 
mere artist-draughtsman, he has constantly enriched by the addition of a few illustrations ning baths; and exhaustive discussions of the 
gone beyond the graphic record of actual de : srious methods of purification The Roya 
velopments to a presentation of emerging Planning Problems of Town, City and Re Commissior n Transport issues the second 
tendencies; and, knowledge and skill occasion gion, 1929.—-The one fact outstandingly mar brochure (51 pp. with colored inset map 
ally passing into vision and prophecy, he has fest in the 270-page volume of papers and dis as its Report 2, which was ‘‘Presented by the 
added illuminating glimpses of ultimate de- cussions from the 2ist National Conference § Secretary of State for the Home Department 
velopments implied in the present. on City Planning held at Buffalo and Niagara jt» Parliament by Command of His Majesty, 
Now that finally some of the best of his Falls, in May, 1929, is that the subject of October, 1929.'’ Report 1 was entitled rhe 
work has been brought together into this more planning constantly increases in scope and (Control of Traffic on Roads’’; the present re 


@ubstantial form, the volume falls naturally complexity, ‘‘constantly becomes more intri port, starting with the assumption that exist- 
into three divisions. These are concerned cately interlaced with all the other problems ing Britigh statutes governing public service 
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When the contractors on this job were faced with the problem of build- or 
ing approximately 96,000 square yards of taxiway by the penetration 4 vOVAS> . 
method, in cold November weather long after other road contracts had 


ii 
been closed down due to the impracticability of hot asphalt construction 
at this season,—they turned to Colas,—because Colas only could solve 
their problem. 


tograph 
taxiway of the Dominion ern 
ment Airport at St. Hubs 
Canada Dibblee Construction 
Lompany, Contra 





Pp 

Colas is a pure bituminous penetration and surface ‘ — 7 

, . ie I - fa Colas is ideal for quick and k 

dressing material that is efficient at any temperature above freezing. economical construction. or : 

Colas is applied cold, direct from a pressure tank and produces a hard, maintenance of all macadam s 

smooth, non-skid, lasting surface that can be used immediately after and gravel roads. Colas has ; 

completion. Only recently introduced in America, Colas is surpassing = Ss panes of %, = ' 

its EF »g [PR “england and on the Con- 
its Kuropean successes. tinent 

° ‘ 


FLINTKOTE ROADS INC. 


(Colas Licensees) 


Pershing Sq. Bldg.—New York Park Sq. Bldg,—Boston 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Cour: S> builds durable low-cost roads 


EXHIBIT No. 472—1930 CONVENTION AND ROAD SHOW—A.R.B.A.—ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.—JAN. 13-18 
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vehicles are archaic reviews these statutes The American Municipal Association.T} 








e ] > "y ae ' 
presents the proposals for reform which have Proceedings of the Fifth Conference 1929. are Pr of aa 5 Ag e boengeang 
been submitted to the Commission by various published in a volume of 140 pages, unifors EE ON S30) Sion f “t H . a “ < 
ansoctatiens and government officials, and pre with former issues, under editorship, as for for September 6 1929. ‘It a ~ er res H. 
events its own recommendations 40c and 55c merly, of John G. Stutz, Executive Secretary - ee AP coms Tre tad J - ee . 
respectively. (Appl- to His Majesty's Sta The conference papers and discussions embraces Health Service and ‘te eaual oa 6 dis we a 
tionery Office, London, or British Library of matters of functions and conduct of municipa contributed to a syenpentuns diy Bh : se te 
Information, 5 E. 45th St., New York.) leagues and research bureaus: editorial and ad tion, at the 1928 annual meeting of the Ameri 

Transport Aviation, a Handbook on the Seer, policies controlling publications of can Publ Health Association ( (Apply 
Aviation Business. By Archibald Black eagues of municipalities; and matters of mu to Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New York iy. eee bag neers bed, (Apply D.C.) 

€ ‘ F io e 880Cl on awrence, ans.) 

1929. 348 pp. $5.00 Planning Whys and Otherwise Papers and 

Although theoretically a second edition of Expenditures for Recreation in Wisconsin ‘'*°¥ssions from the annual conference of 
the 1926 book of the same title, this volume Cities, 1928 Information Report No 76 =‘ Association of Planning Commissioners 
is actually a new book As the author points (November, 1929), of the Municipal Informa of Pennsylyania, 1929 66 pr Among topics 
out in his preface, the intervening years have on Bureau, University of Wisconsir s a represented are Cooperation between Council 
been so crowded with action in the field of P4e* pamphiet consisting of tables showing and Planning Commis ion Making a Re 
aviation that he found it impossible to use divisions of expenditures for recreation pur ng al Plan Effective Park Playgrounds 
even a few paragraphs from the first edition Poses in cities of over 5,000 in that state and Reereatior Highway Approaches to 
without making important changes and revi compiled by Celia Harriman, Librariar 7 we and numerous accounts of local 
sions. The scope of the book has also been ®" introduction, Ford H. MacGregor, Bureau P'°O8T*®sS ' ties (Apply to Francis J. Mal 
extended considerably, and this second edition Chief, notes that in the 41 cities, the total vini Chief, Division of Planning Bureau 
contains additional chapters on Law, Traffic ®™ount spent exceeds four million dollars a Ne Cn ETEE ae Lua 
Development, Advertising, Estimating of Costs while a similar report of four years ago “*’**"'® Harrisburg.) 

Accounting, Investment, Insurance and Radio showed a total of only $2,500,000. 25« (Ap 

Mr. Black, air transport engineer and ply to the Bureau, Madison, Wis.) Municipal Beverage Ordinances B. Ford 
President of Black & Bigelow, Inc., is also H. MacGregor. Informat Report 73, Mu 
the author of Civil Airports and Airways. Report of Westchester County Park Com- cipal Information Bureau, Extension Div 

In preparing this second edition, of his SEEEen, 1929.- ‘The 7th Annual Report of th on, Ur verasty of Wiscor contains tabu 
earlier book, Mr. Black has had the assistance Westchester County Park Commission records ‘Stions of the state's liqu romana ve 
of fifteen specialists. The result of his * steady forward movement in park develop gether with complete texts of certain intoxi 
work is a volume which will serve as a ment, increased public benefit from recreational C4ting and non-intoxicating beverage ordi 
handbook for those engaged in aircraft acti and motor traffic projects put into service, and nances as in effect in citic with discus 
vities, while the business man who wants to among other substantial accomplishments, an ‘ions of the numerous problems involved in 
visualize the possibilities of commercial avia URRSERS SRCSERS Cousved from recreational fea the drafting and enforcement of such legisla 
tion will find it both informative, reliable tures and concessions The report is a 12 = << pp., mimeographed oor (Apply 
and alsorbing. The text is thoroughly illus — al a oe — past rey om to the Bureau, Madison, Wis.) 

° a . 8 7 , “Oplousiy liiustratec with excepti many 
a a _ fine photographs. The status of individual The Regulation of Minor Highway Privi 
performance records of American airplanes and projects is reported upon in detail, and fina: leges in Cincinnati. The Cincinnati Bureau 
seaplanes are treated authoritatively. Devel cial statistics are given in appended tables of C wi — Research has, at the request 
opments abroad as well as in the United (Agety to the Commmeniee.) dhe gh ;— agi ys cory . a ubject, 
States are described; organization detail and ; sang ai legs a abides pie 
operating costs of params air lines are | Aaneis of Real Estate Practice, 1929.—-Fol = s t iviloges in he public streets, 
presented in non-technical language; and cost aires the pene adopted last year, the Na Thee ae Sheen, granted to Puss ulliues. 
Soidien aul dete Ghasts goélieced fee 1990 tienal Association of Real Estate Boards has 1ese — a wide variety of encroach 
airline experience are © valuable feature. issued the Annals of all the various divisions _— ts The report states The public prob 
in one complete volume, substantially bound ®>!y does not realize the extent to which pri 
Surface Water-Supply of New Jersey. in legal buckram. The 1929 volume contains vate individuals are preventing the full use 
i Bulletin 33 of the New Jersey Department of 1,155 pages, and includes papers from the Of the streets by and for the public, and are 
Conservation and Development. It is by 0. annual meeting in Birmingham and the annual 4eTiving _ special benefit from public prop- 
W. Hartwell, district engineer, United States convention in Boston, with a substantial group ¢'*Y rhe egal aspects of the regulation 
Geological Survey, and presents the results of articles prepared especially for the Annals and withdrawal of such privileges are carefully 
' of the investigations of stream flow to Sep In addition to the 69 papers and articles, ap gone into, the practices in other cities are 
: tember 80, 1928, made under the immediate propriately grouped according to divisions described, a schedule of charges is presented 
direction of the author, working in cooperation represented, there is a series of appendices and a plan of administration of the privilege 
with the Division of Waters, of the Depart- devoted to division rosters, committee resolu system is suggested May, 1929 59 pp. 


ment. Data collected at more than 40 gaging — Meine ae —— Asantintios is this re bes a. Apely to the Bureau, 312 W. 
p P y ss "4 ae oO coneat e s 1 tree 4 oO 
stations throughout the state are included. y eg e Sansis Tree t nstituent , a mes) 


‘ ° " boards; to others, it is $10. (Apply to the 

The bulletin collects in one volume the re Aeneciation, Ohicnae.) ; Rules of the Cincinnati Planning Commis- 
sults of the cooperative work of the Depart sion for the Subdivision of Land.—This 22 
ment and the Geological Survey and various . — 


Proposed Standard Specifications for: Vitri page illustrated pamphlet is intended to 
fied Brick Pavements; Portland Cement Con handbook and guide to owners 
crete Foundations; Special Trackwork Mate- neers and agents in preparing 
rials.—Three pamphlets of 16, 8 and 16 pages ‘Subdivision of land into 
respectively, published by the American So of Cincinnati and 


other records of New Jersey streams previ 
ously published. Several gaging stations are 
illustrated. 301 pp. (Apply to the Depart- 
ment, Trenton, N. J.) 


be a 
realtors, engi- 
plats for the 
lots within the city 
unincorporated areas within 





ciety for Municipal Improvements 25¢ each. three miles of the city limits The rules be- 
Ventilation of Vehicular Tunnels.—A paper (Apply to the Society, 4359 Lindell Blvd came effective September, 1929. (Apply to 
' presented at the World Engineering Oongress, + Louis, Mo.) M. D. Downs, Engineer and Secretary of the 
Tokio, Japan, 1929, by Ole Singstad, Chief Commission.) 7 
Engineer and Superintendent, New York State A.S.T.M. Tentative Standards, 1929.—This 


Bridge and Tunnel Commission and New Jer- annual publication of the American Society Hospital Service for Patients of Moderate 
sey Interstate Bridge and Tunnel Commis for Testing Materials presents 173 tenta ive Means A 20-page abstract of P.ablication 

sion. It is concerned largely with the Hol standards, i.e., standards proposed but not 4 of the Committee on the Cost of Medical 
land Vehicular Tunnel between New York finally approved by the Society, and printed Care of the above title is subtitled A Study 
and Jersey City, constructed under the super- with the idea of eliciting criticism. Of this of Certain American Hospitals.’’ It describes 
vision of the author. 17 pp. and 5 sheets of number, 24 relate to ferrous and 10 to non the special facilities and the financial adjust- 
diagrams. (Apply to the author, New York ferrous metals, 20 to cement, lime, gypsum ents of such institutions for patients not 
State Bridge and Tunnel Commission, Canal and clay products, 38 to preservative coatings ®¢ccepting, or eligible for, charity service, but 
and Varick Sts., New York.) and petroleum products, 34 to road and paving 4 the same time unable to pay regular rates 


» 
v0, 


materials, 25 to rubber products, insulating This is one of a group of valuable publica- 
Land Valuation Maps, City of Detroit. materials and textile materials, and 22 to coal tions which are available on request to those 
78 maps, 15 by 17 inches, showing the unit- and coke, shipping containers, slate and mis- @Specially interested. (Apply to the Com 


foot land values for the year 1929 as adopted 
by the Board of Assessors and confirmed by 
the Board of Review of Detroit, are available 


cellaneous materials. A list of the standards Mittee, 910 Seventeenth St., N. W., Washing- 
and tentative standards of the Society as of ‘on, D. C.) 
September 3, 1929, is included. 901 pp. $7 


bound in stiff cardboards. A 2-page preface paper; $8, cloth. (Apply to the Society, 1315 New Jersey Municipalities: Their Problems 
to the publication describes the value of such Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa.) ani Policies.—The Proceedings of the 15th 
maps, the methods whereby values are arrived Convention of the New Jersey State League 
at, ete., under varying conditions. $1. (Ap- Index to A.S.T.M. Standards and Tentative of Municipalities and Allied Associations (At 
ply to Board of Assessors.) Standards, 1929.—This is the secend annual antic City, September, 1929) are published 


issue of this publication of the American So in a 90-page quarto volume. 
Sewage Treatment Plant at the Grand ciety for Testing Materials. It is dated Sep- cussions on important aspects of city planning, 
Canyon National Park.—Reprint No. 1249 tember 3, 1929, and lists 390 standards and zoning, municipal finance, police problems, the 
from Public Health Reports, October 5, 1928; 173 tentative standards of the Society, ar- building code, assessment methods, etc., are 
by H. B. Hommon, Sanitary Engineer, United ranged alphabetically under appropriate head included. These are of such character as to 
States Public Health Service. 16 pp., illus- ings, and cross-indexed. 109 pp. (Apply to give value to the publication for public of- 
trated. 5c. (Apply to Superintendent of the Society, 1815 Spruce St., Philadelphia cials everywhere. $1. (Apply to the League, 
Documents, Washington, D. 0.) Pa.) Trenton, N. J.) 
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Truck applying Calcium Chloride F 


to street through use of spreader. 


This Wa | to 
Remove ICE 
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View of the Boulevard in 
Cleveland after being 
cleared of ice by applica- 
tion of Calcium Chloride. 


Calcium Chloride was 
spread on this Lake Avenue, 
Cleveland, bus stop. Note 
how traffic has spread it, 
clearing one side of street. 


_..is made to order for today’s smooth 


streets and fast, heavy traffic... 


OADS are only as good as the maintenance 
~ they get...Methods of ice removal considered 
good enough for the dirt and cobblestone roads of 
the last decade do not measure up to the require- 
ments of the roads and streets of today. 

For when ice forms on the surface, the smooth- 
est road becomes the slipperiest, and since the 
best roads attract the heaviest traffic, dangers 
multiply. 

But the simple and inexpensive application of 
Calcium Chloride to such a surface takes advan- 
tage of every factor in the situation. Traffic helps 
distribute the Calcium Chloride, which quickly 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


OPERATING UNDER U.S. PATENT NO. 1,527,121 
THE COLUMBIA PRODUCTS COMPANY, Barberton, Ohio 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector Street, New York 


honeycombs and melts the ice. The resulting water 
is speedily carried off by natural drainage and 
the surface is left in a safe riding condition. 

Cities and railroads today find many uses for the 
ice-removing action of Calcium Chloride, such as 
keeping grades, turns, bus stops, stop streets, car 
tracks, and third rails free from ice; thawing sewers 
and catch basins. 

Write today to any member of the Calcium 
Chloride Publicity Committee regarding your spe- 
cial problems of ice removal. Full information 
applicable to your individual case will be fur- 
nished promptly. Ask for booklet 141 


CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


Do you mention the Contractors anp Enctweers Monturiy when writing? Please do. 
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Water Softening: The Base-Exchange or 
Zeolite Process.—A 20-page pamphlet con 
stituting Technical Paper No. 1 in Water Pol 
lution Research, of the British Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research It is by 
A. R. Martin. Ph.D., and is a summary of 
existing knowledge on the subject 2le, post 
paid (Apply to British Library of Informa 
tion, 5 East 45th Street, New York.) 


Methods of Chemical Analysis as Applied 
to Sewage and Sewage Effiuents.—A conference 
to encourage more uniformity in this matter 
was called by the Minister of Health in Lon- 
don, England, in 1924, as a result of which a 
committee was appointed to study the subject. 
This booklet constitutes its report. It is based 
largely on an earlier report by Dr. G. Me- 
Gowan, who has participated in the present 
study, and incorporates the important changes 
that have occurred in the interim. June, 1929. 
71 pp 75¢c, postpaid. (Apply to British 
Library of Information, 5 East 45th Street, 
New York.) 


Die Zuldssige Belastung eines Gewissers 
durch Stadtentwisserungen (The Permissible 
Load from City Drainage into a Body of 
Water).—-A paper by Dr.-Ing. Mahr, Ruhrver 
band, Essen, Germany, reprinted from Das 
Technische Gemeindeblatt, August 5 and 20, 
1929. The Ohio and Illinois rivers are among 
the instances mentioned. In German. 32 pp 
(Apply to the author.) 


The Bureau of the Census.—This is No. 53 
of the Service Monographs of the United 
States Government, prepared by the Institute 
for Government Research and published by 
The Brookings Institution. It is by W. Stull 
Holt, and recounts the history, activities and 
organization of the Bureau, which has had a 
permanent status only since 1902. Prior to 
that year it had been called into existence, 
under various names, at ten-year intervals 
for the purpose of the decennial census. Since 
then, however, its activities and organization 
have expanded, the permanent personnel 
(much of which is on a part-time basis) being 
about 2,300; the 15th census (1930) is ex- 
pected to require 100,000 field workers and 
6,000 in Washington. The increased com 
plexity of the decennial census, and the va- 
rious special censuses taken annually or 
at other intervals, make the work of the Bu 
reau a very important enterprise of the Gov- 
ernment, of invaluable aid in the administra- 
tion of cities and states as well as of the 
nation, in legislation, in agriculture, industry 
and business generally, and in economic and 
sociological studies. This book performs a 
distinct service in presenting a comprehensive 
picture of the Bureau. 224 pp. $1.50. (Ap 
ply to The Brookings Institution, 26 Jackson 
Pl., Washington, D. C.) 


American Government.—By Caleb Perry 
Patterson D. ©. Heath & Co., New York. 
S88 pp. $3.60. 

This sturdy volume offers a compendious 
survey of the material on national, state, and 
local government. It presents an interesting 
descriptive survey of American governmental 
institutions with rather more critical and con 
structive comment than the usual textbook. 
In addition, it lays particular stress upon the 
reform of administrative and judicial systems 
the merit systems and other topics frequently 
dealt with somewhat hastily by text writers 
It is adequately indexed and through its 
footnotes gives an excellent guide to the 
literature of American government. 


The Prestige Value of Public Employment 
in Chicago.—By Leonard D. White. Univer 
sity of Chicago Press. 1929. $2.50. 

This little volume presents the results of an 
important inquiry promoted by the Community 
Research Committee of the University of Chi 
cago Professor White and his assistants by 
means of a questionnaire answered personally 
to the investigators obtained the views of 
4.680 citizens in all walks of life in Chicago 
Fifty-six per cent of the answers rated public 
employment as having less prestige value than 
jobs of similar salary and difficulty with 
first-class private employers. Only in the case 
of machinists and library assistants was the 
public office ranked as superior in prestige 
Further questions regarding courtesy, honesty 
and diligence brought responses equally un- 
favorable to city employment. Only the 
women, the young, the unskilled, the foreign- 
born and the poor had a very high opinion 


of the civil service. The results are scarcely 


astonishing It would be interesting to know 
what the prestige value of government service 
would have been twenty and forty years ago 
and what results could be obtained in ot 
sections of the country 





Thoughtful students 
of public affairs cannot ignore Professor 
White's findings 


Williamsburg and Its Restoration By 
Nathaniel 8S. Olds. *‘lanning Foundation of 
America The town of Williamsburg, Va., 
Colonial capital of the Old Dominion in the 
17th and 18th centuries, has been practically 
bought outright by John D. Rockefeller, and 


is being restored so far as possible to its 
original condition, as a center of national in- 
terest. ‘*The history-making of which Wi 
] 


liamsburg was the center will be enshrined in 
its reconstructed walls and streets A com 
plete account of the undertaking appears in 
a 12-page publication, quarto, printed in the 
antique manner on handmade paper, and illus 
trated with a map of the city in 1790, and nu 
Privately printed (For 
availability apply to the author, 105 E. 22nd 
St.. New York.) 


merous photographs 


The Relation of Topographic Mapping and 
Water Resources Investigations to the South's 
Industrial Progress.—A pamphlet of 52 pages 
comprising a reprint from the Proceedings of 
the Industrial Development Conference of the 
Southern Division of the American Mining 
Congress, held in Atlanta April, 1929 It is 
by Thorndike Saville, Chief Engineer, Division 
of Water Resources and Engineering, North 
Carolina Department of Conservation and De 
velopment, and Professor of Hydraulic and San 
itary Engineering, University of North Caro 
lina. Illustrated with maps, graphs and photo 
graphs. (Apply to Professor Saville, Chapel 
Hill, N. ©.) 


Municipal Motor Equipment.—The Municipal 
Administration Service has made available an 
other very useful piece of practical research in 
this 74-page monograph by ©. A. Crosser, Di- 
rector of the Des Moines Bureau of Municipal 
Research, and Welles A. Gray, Assistant Di 
rector of the Municipal Administration Service. 
It deals with the use of motor equipment by 
cities, going into the methods used in a large 
number of municipalities as to the selection, 
purchasing, housing, maintenance, record-keep 


ing, ete., of such equipment There is also 
included a study of the allowances made to city 
employees for the use of private cars. Atten 


tion is given to the Pittsburgh plan of sub- 
stituting public taxicab service for city-owned 
passenger cars. Much of the information in 
the booklet is arranged in convenient tabular 
form. 50c. (Apply to the Municipal Ad 
ministration Service, 261 Broadway New 
York.) 


Industrial Survey of Bangor and Brewer, 
Maine, and Vicinity.——A summary report pre- 
pared by the Division of Municipal and Indus- 
trial Research, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, for the Bangor Chamber 
of Commerce, and issued in a 20-page (quarto) 
pamphlet. The first of its two sections is de- 
voted to the economic situation industry, nat 
ural resources, retail and wholesale distribu 
tion, transportation, ete. Section II, ‘*‘Munici- 
pal Government and Administration,’’ examines 
the present effectiveness of these from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, and presents recommenda- 
tions for increased effectiveness for various 
municipal divisions. The complete report is 
not published. (Apply to Committee on Indus 
trial Interests, Chamber of Commerce, Bangor, 
Maine.) 


The Civic Club of Philadelphia, 1894-1929. 

This is a history of thirty-five years of 
steady, persistent effort on the part of public 
spirited citizens in behalf of a finer and more 
effective city. Citizenship training; health pro 
motion in general and through pure water and 
clean streets; education, including improve 
ments in the public school system, decoration 
of schools, training of the mentally deficient, 
school gardens, vacation schools, trade train 
ing; tree planting and forestry; recreation— 
these are but a few of the activities consist- 
ently developed. They do not include the 
Club’s work in training hundreds of its own 
women members in effective public-citizenship 
work, which it values as one of its greatest 
achievements. 106 pp. (Apply to 1300 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 





- 


*‘Chicago Commerce,’’ Anniversary Edition. 
I Commemoration of its 25th anniversary 
Ag Association of Commerce has is 
sued, under date of December 7, 1929, a Sil 


ver Jubilee edition of its monthly publica 








tion The volume, of 392 py reviews the 
ty 8 progress along many nes in articles, 

each written by an authority i: ts fleld, in 
cluding Tomorrow's Chicag« as Viewed by 
the Plan Commission Chicago as a Good 
Place to Live In **Viewing Our Tomorrow 
1 the Century of Progress (World's 

Fair Plans), by Rufus C. Dawes, President of 
the Century of Progress Exposition ar 
ticles on the new Field Museum, the Projected 
Industrial Museum, the new Aquarium and the 
Sarless Enclosure Zoo also articles on the 
city’s matchless park attractions The whole 
$8 lilustrated with excellent photographs $1 


(Apply to the Association.) 


Experimental Studies of Natural Purification 
in Polluted Waters I. Apparatus and Tech 


nique for the Study of Biochemical and Other 
Oxidations in Liquids This is the first paper 
of a series based upon the experimental studies 
referred to, which have been conducted on va 
rious rivers by the United States Public Health 
Service It is by Emery Theriault, Chemist, 
and ¢ I Butterfield Bacteriologist I Ss 
Public Health Service, and is a reprint (No 
1317) from Public Health Reports for Septem 
ber 2 1929 »¢ (Apply to Superintendent 
f Documents, Washington, D. ¢ 


Facts About Pueblo, Colo. An industrial 


survey prepared for the Pueblo Commerce 
Club by H. C. Loeffler, ¢ K in collaboration 
with the Bureau of Business and Government 
Research, University of Colorado It gives 
in compact form a wealth of information about 


the industrial history background, achieve 
ments and potentialities of Pueblo, and its 
civic attainments and characteristics as well. 
The material is carefully arranged and clearly 
presented, with the aid of appropriate maps 
diagrams and other illustrations 76° opp. 
(Apply to the Club.) 


Transplanting Trees and Shrubs Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1591, U. S. Department of Agri 


culture s by Furman Lloyd Mulford, Asso 
ciate Horticulturist, Office of Horticultura] 
Crops and Diseases, Bureau of Plant Industry 
Its 34 pages constitute a thorough discussion 


of efficient and scientific transplanting essen 
tials, including the selection and size of plants 
to be relocated, and a section on the moving 
of large trees Profusely ustrated 10¢ 
(Apply to Government Printing Office, Wash 
ington, D. C.) 


The Philadelphia Plan of Home Financing. 














By William N. Loucks, Assistant Professor of 
Economics Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania Pu 
lished as Research Monograph No. 2, Studies 
n Land Economics, by the Institute for Re 
earch in Land Economics and Public Utilities, 
337 East Chicago Avenue, Chicago, II Rich 
ard T. Ely, Editor. The cost of financing be 
yond a conservative first mortgage has gener 
ally been excessive Is this necessary Mr 
Loucks study, says the edit has the dual 
f s of being based on facts and of showing 
that i one city, at least econd nm tgage 
oney has been made available at con ira 
tive ow rates and wit langer he 
nding agency. 68 pp. $1 (Apply to 


The General Village Plan of Birmingham, 








Mich.—How may a delightful residentia 
age maintain intact its dignity and charm 
is it becomes a more and more ciosély n 
egrated part of a great metropolitan regir 
In the opinion of Arthur C. Comey, the con 
iltant employed by the Planning Comm 
this was one of the outstanding problems to be 
d in Birminghan which fituated on 
he great superhighway betwee Detroit and 
tiac Measures ac ite for the preserva 
and protection of the natural beauty and 
residential attractior of the village form 
ispicuous part of the 30-page, attractively 
trated report made by Mr. Comey and 
published by the Commission; and make it s 
tudy f more than ordinary significance to 
residence communities elwew here. Streets, 
parks playgrounds, and zoning, as well as 


plans for regional highways, are given ade 
(Apply to Arthur 
C. Comey, Abbott Building, Cambridge, Mass.) 


quate place in the report 
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Swollen Payrolls 
for Road Kepair—prompt a 


CHANGE in PAVEMENT 


Time tells in paving. And what a tale it tells 
when low “first-cost” alone has been the 
determining factor in the choice ofa 
pavement! Rising cost of up-keep is the 
inevitable aftermath in the years that follow. 
Maintenance becomes a heavy burden. 
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This unwholesome condition can be pre- 
vented by using brick—the one pavement 
that perennially holds the record for 
endurance and lowest maintenance 
cost in actual service. 


oe al a 2 


Public records show countless cases 
where brick paved roads and streets 
are giving ten, twenty and thirty 
years of heavy-traffic service, on 
which the maintenance charges have 
been almost negligible. 


Vitrified brick is the toughest wear- 
ing surface man makes. When bound 
with asphalt, it gives aweather-proof, 
traffic-proof surface, insuring long 
life and a minimum of maintenance 
cost. It is a smooth-riding, skid- 
reducing, non-glaring surface. 

For further details and data, address National 


Paving Brick Manufacturers Association, 1245 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Convention 
’ and 
Road Show 
A. R. B. A. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Jan. 13-18 > 
——_AT the Pavement that Lasts 


Mention Taz American City—it helps. 
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Government Fund for Unemployment. inform its readers, both within and without M Sy t t 
Compiled by Helen M. Muller. H. W. Wilson that state, of Louisiana's resources ms “y ae 7 ; =r a Erling H 
Co., New York. 1929. 169 pp. 90« portunities “Nass sanewed ead = ze A : . abe ( ‘ are 7. tec 
This little volume, primarily a debaters’ each issue and gives promise of being ‘ene of . poe ’ — . a re 
handbook (Vol. VI, No. 5, The Reference the most attractive Chamber of Commerce he F ‘ t M sé << r Ay “Hh +t 
Shelf), presents an outline of the arguments magazines published. One of the most inter New y - : , 1 oe a 
pro and con, together with a bibliography and esting monthly features introduced is a per 119 W. 40th 8 New Y , 7" 
seventeen articles reprinted from periodicals of articles on the important educational inst 
on a subject having particular timeliness tutions € the state Metialien eis. When Poco So 
Although not fully brought out in the title, industries, highways and ree: jo ~ ee ; Pire Exit Drills and Alarm Systems Of 
the government fund referred to is for the pur have appeared in patect ieee icial standards governing 1+ eo t= subject 
pose of constructing public works in periods as covered in tt Building Ex Code 1929 
of slack employment, and is to be accumulated The Design and Lighting of Airports 4 - teteggesenydlias. , nen 
during periods of prosperity While the pre paper by | a ital anetbess = seal bes r ire rej s 20-page | 
vision of such a fund is a hypothetical propo Lighting Section. West a Electr Ae ; API y ational Fire P 
sition at present, we have nevertheless great Manufacturing Co., South Bend, Ind P Baba ted - A ation, ¢ : St B 
emphasis upon the carrying out of public at the convention of the American So ae ” 
works to relieve unemployment and bolster up Municipal Improvement ~ ‘ a e " - r 
purchasing power and general business ac an - a : ae ree . . — 
Caan 2 ike: Geniaeke Ss a8 tations. bah ke 1989 | It takes up ou h ma ters as 8 | Other Re ports Received 
cause of its stating arguments on the latter wikoh 2  eialt’ hw ses a soil = af , A I Ane ial Re t. P Works Dx 
scheme, and because it looks upon it as part eis of Mehtine A 36-pa = a a - i r es . 1928 7¢ ' 
of a continuous policy—necessitating careful 4), author.) : = vere RADO OPE Ss, ( Ar Rey I t 
planning of projects over a period of years Pow Dey t 28 ‘6 | 
Museums.—The Architectural Re issue AAkTFORD, Conn.—Annual Rey B Water 
Louisiana. Official publication of the of December, 1929, is a Museum number. in ‘ : s, 1928 y 
Louisiana Chamber of Commerce Published which are featured an elaborately il strated Hartrorp, ¢ Anr Ret Ds ‘ of 
monthly at Baton Rouge, La This magazine article or The Modern Art Museum and Engineering Al 1. 1920 8 pr 
which was introduced recently by the State one or Planning the Art Museum both by Tae N. J Anr Re ( r 
Chamber of Commerce of Louisiana, aims to Fiske Kimball: also An Outline Reminder 28. 80 py i 
CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 
January 7-8.—Hastines, Nese. January 23-25.—Lexineton, Ky y 19-21.—Syracuse, N. ¥ 
League of Nebraska Municipalities {nnua 4 me n Water Works Ass ” ent : H os : _ 
meeting Secretary, J. H. Hale, 1304 Fifth Street Tenne e Sectior { DP atte Bree Renton Sesh rs 
Kearney, Nebr Secre os. Dugan, 532 West M St 4 Lee G P S H . C 
Janvary 9-11.—Wasnineton, D. C Le e, Ky i Minis 1 . 
American Engineering Council Annual meeting January 27-31.—New York : wale 
Executive Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 26 Jackson dmerican Institute of Elect al Engineers 4 ° ARY 4 a ATLANTI ( N. J 
Place, Washington, D. C. nual winter convention National Secre r “4 To m t oe mir n Association 
January 9-11.—Lawrence, Kans L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street. New York “ ; ae eee . 7 ue ~ J. Headlee 
Kansas Engineering Society 4{nnual meet January 27-30.—PuHuiapecpnia. Pa , - nswick, N. J 
Secretary, J. M. Averill, Route 7, Topeka, Kans American Society of Heating and Ventilating FesRuaryY 23-27.—Atiantic Crry, N. J 
Janvary 11-18.—Atiantic City, N. J Engineer Annual meetir Secretary A Y - Va I ut As ition—Department of 
American Road Builders’ Associatior 4{nnua Hutchinson, 29 West 29th Street, New York 2 : Ay meet Ex tive 
convention and Road Show. Secretary-Direct JaNUARY 27-28.—Mites Crry, Mont S N . . < = = “% od, 1201 16th 
Charles M. Upham, National Press Building Montana Association of Commercial O ; . ‘ 
Washington, D. C. n Secretaries Annual conventior Secreta Fr ARY 27.—Tor oO 
January 11.—Provivence, R. I |. H. Bohling, Chamber of Commerce, Mile ’ G ies Annu r 
Rhode Island Town and City Clerks’ Associatior City, Mont. ¢ Sec y Ss I Squ o8 A 2 
Meeting. Secretary, Lowndes A. Smith, Jr., City January 27-30.—Asitene, Texas Ave I nt Ont 
Clerk, Cranston, R. I. Texas Water Works Short Sch Annu Fepruary 25-28.—Wicuita, Kans 
Janvary 13.—New York. — _Address : V. M. Ehlers, Secretary, South- Southwe Road Sh S Annual 
Society of Terminal Engineers. Annual meeting west W ater Works Association—Texas 8S r s i Scho Manage F. G. Wieland, } :. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Newman, 30 Broad Austin, Texas position Building, Water and Willia eka 
Street, New York. January 30.—Haraispurc, Pa W ta, Kans 
Janvary 15-16.—Los ANceves, Cair Pennsy vania Commercial Secretarie 4 é Marcu 13.— orp, N. H 
American Concrete Pipe Association. Annual wae as ce dilleageer ty sleep pecen E. A. Hirsi Vew Ham re G Roads A tion 
convention Secretary, M. W. Loving, 33 West man, Chamber of Commerce, York, Pa ‘ . Rania rs } D o in 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. Fesruary 11-13.—New Orieans. La . NH k ° 
January 16.—Pocarevto, Ipano American Concrete Institute Annual convent . - 
Idaho State Chamber of Commerce Annual Secretary Harvey Whippk 2970 West Gr I 7-18 ALLE 4 Pa 
meeting Secretary, L. F. Parsons, 529 Idaho Boulevard, Detroit, Mich ; , a State As T hip 
Building, Boise, Idaho. Feervary 11-14.—Ann Arsor, Micu I M. B - 8 ~ Ss ‘ry- 
January 16.—Hagrissurc, Pa. Conference on Highway Engineering, University — 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce. An- ° f Michigan Secretary, R. E. Morrison, Un Ma 21-22.—Tre yw, N. J 
nual meeting. General Secretary, George E. Foss versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mict : Je y Se e Works A 1 dnneal 
Harrisburg, Pa. Fesavary 12-14.—Ortawa, Ont. Sec ‘ John | D Bound 
January 16.—RicuMmonp, Va. Engineering Institute of Canada. Annual meet : k, N. J 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. Annual ng Secretary, R. J. Durley, 2050 Mansfic Marcu 24-28.—Cuevera? oO 
meeting. Managing Director, LeRoy Hodges, 708 ‘treet Montreal, Que f ng O ( 1) = , 
Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va Fesevuary 12-14.—Lawrence, Kans S Treasurer. ¢ ! W Ok ~< 
January 18.—New York. Kansas Water Works Association, Annual meet- Buildings, Dist Building, Washing 
American Social Hygiene Association. Annual rtf Secretary-Treasurer, Prof E A Boyce D. ¢ 
meeting. General Director, Dr. William F. Snow, State Board of Health, Lawrence, Kans Ape 14-19.—Mempnis, Te 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York Feervany 13-17.—Dsnver, Coro - ct ; k ‘ ~ s i - oe 
January 20-23.—New Orveans, La. American Water Works Association — Rocky Exposit Address: R. E. I 
Associated General Contractors of America Mountain Section. Secretary-Treasurer, Dana D t f the ¢ er of ¢ merce ( en 
Annual convention. Secretary, Col. D. H. Sawyer, Kepner, Colorado State Board Healt 42 B ‘ Memy Team 
1150 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C State Office Building, Denver, Co 
January 20-24.—Larayerre, Inp. Fesrvary 13—Boston, Mass : 19-May 1 —— EAPOLIS, M1 . 
Purdue Road School. Annual school. Address: Massachusetts Highway Associatior Annu ;, af . af — = os "7 . - 2 . — 
Prof. Ben H. Petty, Engineering Extension De- meeting Secretary, John M. McCarthy 318 —% . ¥ sw , & Sutle 1029 1s et 
partment, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. State House, Boston, Mass ssnington, 
Janvany 22-24—East Sr. Lovrs, Iu. Fesrvary 18-19.—Easton, Pa. June 2-6.—Sr. Louis, Mo 
Illinois Society of Engineers. Annual meeting Pennsylvania Association of Planning Commis- American Water Works Association Annual 
Secretary-Treasurer, Winfred D. Gerber, 1001 sioners. Amn ual conference. Secretary-Treasurer convention. — Secretary, Beekman C. Little, 2% 
West Oregon Street, Urbana, IIl. Leo J. Buettner, City Hall, Johnstown, Pa West 39th Street, New York 
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Your Community 
Needs Motorcycle Police for 


Pursuing Law-Breakers 


Law Breakers travel fast, but motorcycle police travel faster! 
There is no surer check on speeders—no better safeguard of law- 
abiding motorists—no swifter captor of fleeing criminals—than a 
squad of policemen mounted on Harley-Davidson motorcycles. 
The presence of a motorcycle policeman has a checking effect on 
law violations. He stands for law enforcement—and swift pursuit! 
In the hands of more than 2,900 Departments the Harley-David- 


son has proved itself the outstanding motorcycle for police ser- 
vice, unmatched in performance, durability, and low upkeep cost. 


HARLEYDAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Department M Milwaukee, Wis 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
The Police Motorycle 


The great 1930 models 


with their many improve- 

















ments are shown to advan- 
tage in a handsome Police 
Booklet just off the press. 
Write for your copy of it. 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue Amzrican City. 
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Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 

Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 
The Atlantic City Auditorium ing purposes in the event of a boxing 20 of the latter. In order to monitor the 
Public Address System bout where the stage would be in th tystem, which, in an installation of such 
In planning a public address system for center of the auditorium. There is also. size, is very important for proper and 
the Atlantic City Municipal Auditorium, ® control booth at this point in which synchronized operation, 15 different out- 
the engineers of the Graybar Electric Co., ®0 Operator sits to govern the amount of wr telephone sets have been installed 
Graybar Building, New York, had a gigan- Sound coming from the amplifiers These are connected direct to the control 
tic task on their hands. Adjoining the convention hall is a ball- room. Fifty-seven miles of wire were 


The amplifying equipment for the entir 
structure includes 120 loud-speaking horns, 
the largest one having an effective length 
of 24 feet. The combined power of thes 
speakers would carry sound more than 10 
miles. In the convention hall, which is 
537 feet long, 288 feet wide and 150 feet 
high, there are suspended in mid-air at 
either end two gondolas measuring 70 
feet long by 19 feet wide by 13 feet deep 
and each weighing almost 3 tons. Thess 
gondolas, which are the largest ever con- 
structed for the purpose, each contain 
twelve massive amplifying horns, four of 
which are 24 feet in length and four 14 
feet in length, the remaining four being 
6-foot straight horns. These two units 
are capable of amplifying a program 
clearly and acoustically perfect in every 
corner of the massive hall. 

In addition to the huge gondolas at 
the ends of the convention hall, there is 
a battery of twenty-four 6-foot horns 
hung from the ceiling in the center of 
the hall, which may be used for amplify- 






















TOP—A PARTIAL 
VIEW OF THE MAM- 
MOTH AUDITORIUM, 
SHOWING THE LOUD 
SPEAKER GONDOLA 
IN THE BACK- 
GROUND 


RIGHT—-A CLOSE-UP 
OF ONE OF THE 
GONDOLAS. IT 
WEIGHS ABOUT 
THREE TONS 


room which will seat approximately 5,000 
people In addition to these two main 
rooms, there are many others, all equipped 
with loud-speaking facilities 

The sound unit in the ballroom consists 
of four 14-foot horns with two receivers 


each. Horns on top of the pavilion 
broadcast a program to the boardwalk and 
the beach. 

Because of the fact that two or moré 
1ul- 
taneously in the building, two separate 
installed. 
With this arrangement two distinct pro- 





important affairs may be going on sin 
public address systems weré 


grams may be broadcast at the same time, 
or the two systems may be joined to- 
gether and the one program sent through- 
uut the building. A direct connection 
with the municipally owned broadcasting 
station, WPG, provides for broadcasting 
any programs in the convention hall 

rhe operating equipment is located on 
the third floor of the building and 
mounted on 24 racks in the form of a 


rectangle, containing the various panels 


meters switches ind 
other control ipparatus 
Th power to operate 


the systems is obtained 


from either 110- volt 
AC or 110-volt D.C 
commercial supplies. To 
offset any cut-off in the 
commercial power, i 
series of motor generator 


sets h ive been Inst alle d 
Both systems employ 
both condenser and 
standard 
microphones, there being 
18 the 


carbon’ type 


of 








needed to make the installation of this 
svstem possibl 

Fishback and Moore the Hixon Electric 
Co ind the Gruen Electric Co. all co- 
operated with the Graybar Electric Co 
in the installation of this public address 
systen The equipment was manufactured 
by the Western Electric Co 


A New Portable Blower 
{ new portable blower which is adapt- 


ble to a number of uses is manufactured 
by the Homelite Corporation, 71 Riverdale 
Avenue, Port Chester, N. Y. This blower 
has a capacity of 2.000 cubic feet per 


is portable with one hand, and 


ywered by a built-in air-cooled gasoline 


The blower is built to stand uy inder 
hard ser ce Its light weight 70 pounds 
ired by the use of light 

il , 





tunn ©'S HOMELITE PORTA- 


BLE BLOWER 


The Passing of the 
Rocking Manhole 


gst eT Ts ré re nsisting 
10 ] I re now insisting 


inhol stings be machined, 


ective castings noiseless 


lr} Cc H. Lyr Foundry & Machine 


( 105-109 North West Fifth St Miami, 


kl has developed a piece of equipment 





A section of the Columbus-Marysy 
on macadam in 1920 


No 
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ille Road, between Dublin and Plain City, Ohio Kyrock surface laid 
maintenance to date The surface is without waves or ruts. Apparently as good 
. as when laid Kyrock does not lose its Jife. 





Kyrock Endures the 
Test of Time Under Traffic 


The real cost of a road is 
its original cost plus main- 
tenance cost over a period of 
years, When this is taken 
nto consideration it will be 
found that Kyrock is the 
cheapest material on the mar- 
ket today. Kyrock is non- 
skid, non-reflecting and re- 
silient. It is laid cold. 


The above illustration was made from photograph taken 
November 10, 1929. The road was surfaced with Kyrock in 
1920. It has been under heavy traffic for 8% years and it has 
not cost one penny for maintenance. It is apparently as good 
today as when laid. This is just one of many Kyrock roads 
which have been under major traffic for a surprising number of 
years without cost for maintenance. These old roads and streets 
are down under the extremes of climate—from the intense sun- 
shine of Florida to the rigorous cold of Canada. These records 
prove the greater economy of Kyrock. Investigate Kyrock for 
the streets and roads of your own community. Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt Co., Jncorporated, Louisville, Ky. 


Kyrock 


‘Jhe Uniform 
Pavement 


















Why not remember to mention Taz American City? 
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rt g, 
g i g r 
I ne I ig ) 
A 3 y a irl ‘ 
on itive 
y casing as 8 
ng irted This am 3 
I t h o il na ut ! 
[ Wi I iy) i 
nted Barton pr W 
vt ins 1D 
In } icking the st g 
" {1 seal ring is provided | 
gine is a Basco 4-cycle engine, rated 
it “%4-horsepower at 1800 r.p.m. which 
Starts eCasily inder all conditions and has | 
positive system of lubrication It 1s 
A PNEUMATIC ASH-CONVEYOR TRUCK AT WORK, SHOWING THE CONVEYOR BELT ir-cooled by i lual blast from the 
FOR DISCHARGE TO AUXILIARY TRUCK Seeiaeiy Midnsiets contch. enbeniietinn: euallion 
fins on the cylinder For 10 hours’ con 
Pneumatic Ash Conveyor dences. The present unit, intended for tinuous operation, only %-gallon of gaso- 
for Buildings large buildings, is equipped with a per- line is required 
An electric-pneumatic suction system "™#"ent mgid pipe line extending from The weight the complete outfit is 
has been developed for the removal of sidewalk to ash put 115 pound so that one can hft and carry 
ashes from the cellars of office buildings, he conveyor truck connects to this easily by the conveniently placed | 
municipal buildings, theaters, hotels, ?!?* line at the sidewalk opening by pandk Che space required for the pump 
apartment houses and the boiler-rooms of ‘#5 ©! 4 pipe section uttached to thi s only 23 x 11 x 15 inches. If desired, 
factories, whereby ashes will be moved truck and connecting to the hoy per his guards can be furnished to protect 
through a pipe line reaching from the !P© Seton Is lowered into place and 4) parts from damage through accident 
sidewalk to the ashpit. The equipment tightly connected at the sidewalk with th The Redi-Prime pump will handle any- 
comprises an ash-handling truck contain- P®™™enent pipe line, so that no dust thing that passes the strainer, including 
ing a large hopper into which the ashes “®P®S ‘° the outside air at any point. clean water, hot or cold, muddy and gritty 
are drawn by suction and from which water, oil or gasoline. The spe open- 
they are conveyed by a totally enclosed A New Portable Centrifugal Pump type bronze propeller will pass solids up 
belt conveyor to a carrier truck which A new portable centrifugal pump which to %-inch in diameter without difficulty 
takes them away can be used for pumping from excava- Water can be lifted 22 feet by suction 


The ash-handling truck is equipped with tions, conduit tunnels, or manholes, an ed against heads up to 35 fee 


1 iy} feet 
a gas-electric drive such as is used for pumping on scows and barges, supplying It has a 2-inch suction equipped with 2- 
I 


heavier vehicles and already introduced water for road building and construction inch straight iron male pipe thread which 


for automobiles of the ordinary type. for irrigation and many other uses, has fits standard hose unions The 2-inch 
Power for operating the suction system recently been brought out by the Ameri- discharge is provided with an adjustable 
and the conveyor belt is obtained by can Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, rubber-seated check and shut-off valve 
connecting the electric generator to the Mich. This pump, which is known as _ tapped for a standard 2-inch pipe 


proper motor and running the engine at the American-Marsh Redi-Prime will The pump casing is built from 
suitable speed while the truck is parked. operate in any position, even suspended wear-resisting cast iron which offers max- 
The first of these new ish-handling by rope or chain or on the running-board imum durability ind all bearings, rotary 


trucks has been put in service in New of an automobile, requiring no founda- air pump, friction clutch and stuffing box 


York City by the Pneumatic Conveyors tions, skids or blocks The three-point operat in a bath of oil requiring no 
Corporation. It was designed and built suspension eliminates vibration and ten- attention other than an occasional addi- 
by the American Car and Foundry dency to crawl tion of oil to the one main oil reservoir 


Motors Co., and was electrically as 
equipped by the General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Suction is provided by a cen- 
trifugual compressor, rated at 
6,000 cubic feet per minute at a 
speed of 3,500 revolutions per 
minute and driven by a 40- | 
horse - power motor. The truck | 








is equipped with piping ca- F es 
pacity permitting a suction of 
2,800 cubic feet per minute, equi- 
valent to a velocity of 145 feet 
per second in the intake pipe 
This means that ashes equivalent | 
to the contents of a dozen stand- 
ard ash cans can be drawn up 
every minute to a distance of 30 
leet. 

Later, there will be undertaken 
the design of a smaller unit pro- 
vided with a flexible pipe line Fe te 
which can be used for removing _ 


ashes from the cellars of resi- THE AMERICAN-MARSH REDI-PRIME PUMP DEWATERING A FLOODED MANHOLE 
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Automobiles 
don’t “gallop” now, : 





along this road! 


Showing the installation of Carey Elastite Expansion Joint, on 
Hadley Avenue, Whittier, California — placed at regular intervals, to 
prevent chipping and spalling, to keep the concrete surface smooth. 


T’S crossed longitudinally and transversely with Elastite, the pioneer Ex- 
pansion Joint. Permanently buckle-proofed—smooth, the year around. 


Carey Elastite Expansion Joint is made up in “sandwich” form—two tough 
strips of asphalt-saturated felt, with a filler of asphalt and fibre. Climate-proof 
—uniform in texture and consistency, at one hundred degrees or at zero. Eco- 
nomical. Used by municipalities everywhere in the construction of concrete 
roadways, bridges, dams and culverts. Indispensable; it protects the concrete 
lastingly against expansion and contraction strains. Have us send you particu- 

a lars about Expansion Joint installation. 


EXPANSION 
JOInT 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY, Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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ONE OF FOUR HUGE PIER LAMPS 

FOR THE UNIVERSITY BRIDGE 

OVER THE SCHUYLKILL RIVER 
AT PHILADELPHIA 


Ornamental Lamps for Bridges 

America is rapidly learning to combin 
its skill in modern engineering with a 
great artistic inheritance from the Old 
World. In a twentieth century construc- 
tion feat like the new University Bridg: 
over the Schuylkill River at Philadelphia, 
the art of the past is adapted to serve 
in pleasing, harmonious forms the utility 
needs of the present. Paul Cret, who 
designed for the University Bridge the 
bronze units here shown, is one of a 
growing number of American architects 
who recognize that useful things can be 
made as lovely as objects intended pureiy 
for decorative purposes. 

The tall pier lamp illustrated is one of 
four gigantic units which Mr. Cret de- 
signed for the bridge. Each lamp is 25 
feet high and weighs nearly 2 tons, making 
these probably the largest, as well as the 
most ornate, lamps ever created for bridge 
illumination. Mounted on four tall col- 
umns at the approach to the bridge, these 
units not only serve a practical purpose 
but are unusually decorative as well. 

Another type of bronze ornamentation 
employed by the same architect is shown 
in the accompanying photograph of «a 
beacon lantern for the University Bridg 
Four great lanterns of this type, each of 
them 8 feet high, have been designed jor 
use as beacons on the two center spans of 
the bridge. These lanterns, like the pier 
lamps described above, are made entirely 
of cast and extruded bronze. The units 
shown are part of a large installation of 
bronze which is being made by the New- 
man Manufacturing Co., of Cincinnati, 


ind illustrate the impressive work this 
company is doing in an important field 

Bronze continues to be the world’s pre- 
mier medium for ornamental expression 
in metal. In the centuries that ha 
passed since the great sculptors of Italy's 
Renaissance used bronze in decorati 
treatments that are still the wonder 
admiration of the world, no substituts 
has appeared that can adequately take 
the place of this enduring and bea itiful 
material 


and 


This description was furnished throug] 
Copper ind Brass 
tesearch Association, New York 


the courtesy of the 





ONE OF THE MASSIVE LANTERNS 

TO BE USED ON THE TWO CEN- 

TER SPANS OF THE UNIVERSITY 
BRIDGE 


Changes in Pittsburgh Equitable 
Personnel and Plants 

J. H. Hill, who for the past 22 years 
has been connected with the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., 400 Lexington Ave- 
nue, Homewood, Pittsburgh, Pa., has ten- 
dered his resignation, effective on Decem- 
ber 1, so that he may devote his entir 
time to private business interests. Fo 
the past fifteen years Mr. Hill has been 
District Manager of the company, with 
offices in the Union Bank Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Walter H. Davis, who for the past fif- 
teen years has represented the company 
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in Kansas and Missouri, has been ap- 
po » succeed Mr. Hill as Los Angeles 
District Manager Mr. Davis has had 

t 


wide experience in both gas and water 


nted te 


industries and is well equipped for the 
duties he is entering upon 

The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. has 

leased a large building at 1918 East 

Se Street, Los Angeles the heart 

( he lustrial dist This building 

will be used as the Pacific Coast offices 

nd ] company \ com] lete 

{ wate | g soling ind gAs- 

g y i s will be carried 

with complete lines of repair 

hese prod s. The mos odern 

q nt will be installed and men 


rained by years of experience at the main 
tory in Pittsburgh will be 
to the Los Angeles branch 


transferred 
These men 


will have complete charge of the shop 
ssembly work and the maintenance ol 
eters in this territory 


Another step in the expansion program 


this company is the erection of a new 
building adjoining the present plant in 
Pittsburgh, which is followed by the an- 
I incement of a new branch lactory io 


erected at Tulsa, Okla 


the manufacture and servicing of Emco 


to be devoted 


gas meters and regulators, and Pittsburgh 
gasoline-, oil- and water-meters 
lr} S oO the Tulsa lactory, chosen 
ter ¢ reful consideration and with the 
( ) ion f the Tulsa Chamber of 


Commerce, is on the direct route to the 
shown in 
ind steel 
ynstruction, with the front of the building 


il fields The new factory 


the illustration, will be of brick 


white stucco. The company’s offices 
vill be moved from the Kennedy Building 
in Tulsa to the new plant upon its com- 


letion so that a direct tie-up between 


factory and offices can be maintained at 
ill times. The grounds are to be beauti 
fully landscaped, and the whole property 


ul d building will be floodlighted at night 


Trackson Distributors 

The lrackson Ce, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has af pointed the following distributors 
who will handle its full line of equipment 
for MeCormick-Deering industrial trac- 
tors: H.W. Moore Equipment Co., Sixth 
ind Acoma Streets, Denver, Colo., cover- 
ing the Denver territory; Steel Products 
Corporation, 919 Texas Street, El Paso 
Texas, covering most of New Mexico and 
Arizona ind the states of Chihuahua and 
Mexico; Queen City Supply Co 
Pearl and Elm Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for the Cincinnati territory, and the Ohio 
Valley Truck and Equipment Co., Mari- 
etta, Ohio, covering the Parkersburg, West 
Va., territory 


eonora 





NEW TULSA OFFICE AND FACTORY BUILDING OF THE PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE 
METER CO. 
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“Blow-ups”’ from expansion can be prevented 
spalling can be eliminated 
cracking can be controlled 


by using CORKIN JOINTS 





Corkin Expansion Joints safeguard con- 
crete highways against their tendency to 
break down from within, when undergo- 
ing radical temperature changes. The 
Corkin Joints can be compressed 44 per 
cent and will return to within 5 per cent 
of its original thickness within 24 hours. 


Ask for a sample 











Manufactured by 
The Colphalt Company of Ohio 
Western Reserve Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















Ask for CONNER Y’S ..--.- 


Style “J” Oil Burning Kettle 1: 


\ first-rate investment for any highway department be- 
cause of its 


Two-compartment hinged covers. Barrel grids Heat-resisting guards to protect rubber 
underneath tires from heat (optional equipment) 





Easy working pressure pump 


Fuel tank copper brazed, galvanized inside 
and out. Stays in same position when trail- : : 
ing and in operation Inside tank removable for cleaning 

Cast steel pulling ring Materials No. 10 and 12 steel, inside tank 
and outside shell; except 165-gallon kettle, 
which is made of No. 10 entirely 


Connery’s pateated tubes and stiffeners. 


Prevents outside shell from warping 


Valve control of temperature 
Improved Connery Oil Burner 
Heavy duty axle 


Heavy duty standard roller bearings with 
large grease cups in wheel hubs 


Oil Burner can be removed for thawing in 
winter, or other purposes 


Heavy improved drop leg 


Heat-resisting steel guard to protect fuel 
tank from heat 


Rubber-tired wheels (optional equipment). Non-leakable draw-off faucet 
Steel wheels with roller bearings standard Removable wind-shield to protect burner 


Connery’s Improved Springs absorb road 
shocks 











Style ‘‘J’’ Oil Burning Kettle equipped with Hand Spraying Attachment will guard any 
highway with economy and efficiency. Something easy to handle and quick to heat. 


We manufacture a full line of Tar and Asphalt Kettles, Oil Burn- 
ing Kettles, Pouring Pots, Torches, Hand Spraying Attachments, 
etc. Send for our “Blue Book” illustrating our complete line. 


CONNERY & CO., INC. 


4000 N. Second Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








During January we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 























THE IMPROVED STOP SPOT TRAFFIC 
MARKER 


Easily Installed Street Markers 

The improved Scovill Stop Spot trafiic 
marker has been designed by the Scovill 
Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn., for 
safety zones, crosswalks, traffic lanes, and 
warning signs, such as “slow,” “danger.” 
or “stop” in places where traffic is con- 
tinuous and heavy and the need demands 
a marker of distant and continued visi- 
bility 

The outstanding feature of this mark 
is the steel plug or expander which is an 
integral part of each unit and keeps th 
marker permanently imbedded wherever 
installed For wood block pavements wh 
only equipment necessary for installation 
is a rotary drill and steel-jacketed ra 
hide hammers. For asphalt or concre 
the equipment should include a vibrating 
drill and hammers. To install the marker, 
a hole 1 inch in diameter and 1% inches 
deep is drilled in the pavement, the 
marker, containing the spreader, is dropped 
into the hole and driven down with th 
hammer or a wooden block. The grip of 
the spreader prongs minimizes loosening 
under severe conditions, and the con- 
struction of the marker itself is such th 
it resists pressure from traffic witho 
breaking the head from the stem. This 
feature also permits peening down the 
outer rim so that it snugly hugs the pave- 
ment. Being of cast brass, thers 
shells formed over the surface to chip 


ire "10 


or loosen, to the danger of pe destrians and 
the damage of tires. The action of traffic 
also keeps them constantly bright and 
contrasted to the color of the pavemen 
They will not rust, corrode or lose their 
visibility. 


Our Front Cover Illustration 

We are indebted to W. H. Kershaw 
Manager of the Asphalt Sales Departme 
of the Texas Co., for bringing to our 
tention the attractive airplane pho‘o 
graph of the Atlantic City beach fro 
which appears on the front cover of this 
issue of THe AMERICAN City. 


Horni Awarded Large 
Fire-Alarm Contract 

About the middle of December the city 
of New York awarded a contract for 2,000 
fire-alarm boxes to the Horni Signal 
Manufacturing Corporation, 515 Green- 
wich Street, New York. This is said to 
be two-and-a-half times the largest order 
ever placed for fire-alarm boxes in thé 
world. The contract requires the delivery 
of 275 boxes per month, or better than 10 


THE AMERICAN CITY fo 


JANUARY, 


in each working day 

The new Horni fire-alarm box, which 
will be described in detail in the Feb 
ary issue of THe American Crry, has a 
number of entirely new patented features 
never before embodied in this equipment 


wccording to the manufacturer 


Simplex Valve and 
Meter Appointments 
The Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 6743 
Upland Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Neville & 
Cleary, Inc., Candler Bldg., Atlanta, Ga 
is 1ts representative for the sales of its 
products in the territory 
Virginia, West Virginia and Kentucky 
line and east of the Mississippi River 
T. J. Cleary, President, and W. D 
Taulman, Secretary-Treasurer, of this o 


south of the 


ganization, are well acquainted with Sim 
plex products and have had wide experi- 
ence in central stations, industrial power 
and filter plants. . 

A. C. Hays will be in charge of 


branch office at New Orleans, I 


Nuttall to Open Municipal 
Consulting Practice 

John H. Nuttall, 1322 Orthodox St 
Philadelphia, Pa., who for 20 
been associated with the city ol Philad 
phia 1m various capacities and for the 
7 years has been engaged in waste 
tion and disposal, street cleaning 
snow removal work in that city. is 
ing offices for consulting work in Phil 
delphia His practice will be purely 
nicipal, particularly city planning and 
waste disposal, with special emphasis « 
incineration Mr. Nuttall’s experier 
includes city planning, design of st 
tures, road and street construction 


rel use dis} osal. 


New Tractor and Equipment Lines 
Announced by United 

The United Tractor & Equipment Cor 
poration, 612 North Michigan Avenu 
Chicago, Ill., has recently announced 
complete line of tractor-powered road 
building and construction eouipment 
This organization was formed over a yea! 
igo by a number of well-known eq 


ment manufacturers and distributors 
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he United industrial tractor, around 


which all operating equipment is designed, 


is built by the Allis-Chalmers Manutactur- 
ng Ce Milwaukee, Wis To make the 

ictor available for the widest possible 
work, it is furnished either as 
a rubbe r-tired or a crawle r tractor unit 


range ol 


Included in the United line are the 
bber-tired industrial tractor, the crawler 
tractor road graders and rollers, snow- 
lows, power shovels, iron mules, scrapers 
bulldozers, backfillers, loaders, hoists 


welders, cranes, pipe-handling booms, loco- 


es, stump-pullers, trailers and street 
veepers 
Among th teatures claimed lor 
United tractor are great power at 
ngine speeds, ease of handling, and 
economy in operation. Frameless, sing! 


nit type of construction with three point 








suspension is used, with all gears and 
king parts enclosed. The power-plant 
a he v-duty four-cylinder engine with 
11), | re and 5-inch stroke. Under 
id the engine speed 1s 1,200 1 
nder | in g rm " 
\ g en oll vitl id ) 
I col ng 
neg is | 
g | double-action 
P or | ran 
oT- 
! \ 1 §} | 
» l nor 
v I 2-1/3 ) 3, d 1 10 
in | 
I | I by 
\ ( | I Ma ng ( 
M Wi B | | f 
( B le, P Ly H I 
C¢ L) Micl LD B I 
\ M Steel Produ Cr South 
Por i, Maine; Muskogee Iron Worl 


Muskogee, Okla.: Northwestern 
; Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Perry ¢ 
Sidney. Ohio: Hughes-Keenan Co., Mar 

Ohio: Trackeen Co. Milwaukx 


Wis Universal Power Shovel Co., M 
vauke Wis.; and the Wehr Co M 
vaul Vv The sale and ser 

Ur ors and equipment is handled 
throug! distributing members 
Corporation and their affiliated dealers 














UNITED CENTER CONTROL GRADER BUILT BY THE WEHR CO. AND POWERED BY 
THE UNITED TRACTOR, A RUGGED, SPEEDY ONE-MAN UNIT FOR GRADING AND 
MAINTENANCE WORK 
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NO | An Efficient, Dependable Reversible Blade Snow Plow for 


small trucks—l-or 2-ton capacity. 










Having ali the important features that characterize the 
heavier models of “GOOD ROADS” Reversible Blade Type 
Snow Plows—designed and constructed by the Pioneers in 
the building of High-Speed Snow Plows for attaching to 
Motor Trucks and Buses. 


TRADE MARK 
“Good Roads” Model 16-B - wn oe 


= 


~ 
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THERE IS A “GOOD ROADS” SNOW PLOW BUILT TO MEET ANY CONDITION OF HIGH-SPEED SNOW 
REMOVAL, AND ATTACHABLE TO ANY STANDARD MAKE OF MOTOR TRUCK OR BUS—OF ANY 
CAPACITY. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY, INC. 


“A business established and in continuous operation for fifty-two years at Kennett Square—in Pennsylvania” 


Branches at Philadelphia Harrisburg, Pa. New York Watertown, Mass. Pittsburgh Frankfort, Ky. Chicago 








Better Truck Snow Plows 
For Your City Streets 


Put good snow plows on your trucks. Baker Straight 
Blade Truck Snow Plows with the patent safety tripping 
blades lead the field, not only is safe snow moving but 
in year-after-year service. Hundreds of cities purchase 
Baker Plows season after season because of the good 
work they did the year before. 
“100 per cent satisfaction” is the 
way one city manager puts it. You 
get the same good results with other 
Baker plows, “V” and blade types, 


“| for trucks and tractors. 



















Write for Snow Plow Bulletins—Mention name and model of trucks and tractors 


The BAKER MFG. CO. 503 Stanford Avenue, Springfield, Il. 
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A New High-Speed Snow-Plow 

A new one-way high-speed snow-plow 
for attachment to Model AA Ford trucks 
been recently brought out by the 
Baker Manufacturing Co., Springfield, Ill 
This plow is designed to throw snow off 
the pavement when traveling at 
up to 30 miles per hour. 


has 


sper ds 


An underslung push frame is held by 
clamps to the truck channels at the rear 
and is supported in front on the plow- 
lifting frame. This frame is bolted to 
the ends of the truck channels, using the 
two bolt holes on each side provided for 
the bumper, which is removed when the 
plow is attached. The plow push mem- 
bers pivot on an axle through the 
end the underslung frame 

The width the plow is 6 
feet. It has a well-braced and reinforced 
moldboard 21 inches high at the front and 
30 inches high at the rear or delivery 
side. The curvature of the moldboard 
is so designed as to get the snow 


front 
of 


cutting of 


iway 
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New Boom for Tractor Attachment 
A light, compact machin 
handling large loads, which 
with a clamshell bucket, dragline bu 
throw-out bucket, lifting m 
known the W-K-M boom, h b 
deve loped by the W-K-M Company, In« 
Houston, Texas, manufacturers of 
ment for attachment to Caterpillar 
This new boom plic ibli 
Models Twenty, Thirty Standard, Thirty 
Hillside Special and 
Field installation is 
men 


new 


ignet 


as 


tors 


18 iy 
sixty Caterpillars 
very simple 
the unit 
first time in approximately four hours 

The 
the tractor 
160 degrees 
of two small swing drums, 


two 


t isily ittaching tor he 


unit uses the power generate: 


A lateral 
obtained 


boom swing 


the 


and low-s! ef 


is through 
ind high-speed winches ire also provides 
either which can be 
1 short time to obtain the 
both 


In 


drum of changed 


same speed 


winche S 


attaching the boom. no drilling 


cutting ol 


kind 


iny 


18 


required 








Four clamps art 


provide d. two be- 


ing att ache d to the 
track roller 


issenm 


bly on each side of 


Phe 
and th 

mechanisn 

mounted on 


the 
winch 


tractor 
boom 
ire 
hea v y channe 
shelf which 

tached to 


il 


the 


is 


or 


1430 











W-K-M BOOM ATTACHED TO 
PILLAR TRACTOR 


disturbing 

ste el castings 
pro- 
the 
thereby 


tractor, con 


4 cross brace elimin- 


strain on the track roller frames 
To overcome 
through the 


manufacturers have 


ipment 
wherever 


joints 


A 


model 


the 
to the Caterpillar 
length of 13 
has a length of 


ollapsible boom is provided « 
lor attachment 
Thirty, having a normal 

t. When extended it 

} 5 feet. The diameter of the outside pipe 
hes and that of the inside 4 inches. 
for the Caterpillar Sixty h 
30 feet This unit will 


ind carry loads of 4,500 pounds 


yn 


i Is » Int 


| iif boom is 
ext of 


lift 


nsion 








BAKER SPEED SNOW-PLOW MOUNTED 


and 
the 


with the least 
deposit it at great distance 
pavement when traveling at high speeds 
The curvature from the 
left side to the top of the delivery side 
much the on The 
moldboard is of generous height, so that 
the snow will not roll over the top, and 
is thoroughly reinforced by steel ribs and 
stiff bulkhead construction, the 
electric welding providing strength 
reducing the weight. 


possible resistance 


a Irom 


increases lower 


same as a soil plow 


us ol 


ind 


The Baker patent tripping blades used 
on the plows are essential to the 
of the truck and plow when 
obstructions on pavements, and permit 
moving the snow right down to the 
The tripping blade in 
When striking a manhole 
ear track or other obstruction, the 
affected trips back instantly, resuming its 
place as soon as the obstruction is passed, 
being forced back by strong compression 
springs, two to each blade 

The Model 23 plow is made to deliver 
snow to one side only, permitting rigid 


safe ty 


striking 


sur- 


face two sec- 


Is 
tions. 


cover 


etion 


section 


ON FORD TRUCK 


the left-hand 


tractor t 


clamps on 
the 
means of pins 


shelf 
side 


siae ol \ 
A counter- 
the 

the 


the 


weight on right- 
of 


in 


hand 
is I 


istened 


manner 


Power is obtained from 
the of the 
means 4 Spe cially de- 
signed power take-off unit 
und is passed to the main 
shaft through h ¢ 
The main shaft is 


f high-grade steel 


rear tractor by 


ol 


Avy 
chains 
oO iccul- 
machined, and 
ided 
keyways to prevent shear- 
Th 
bab- 


rately Is 


pro with large - SIZ¢ 
ing or rolling of keys 
main bearings of 


pitt 


ire 


ind the countershaft 


and drum bearings 
bronze Clutches 


ol 


ire 





are of 








the internal 
type, 17% 


The 


expanding 
inches in diam- 
ire laced 


eter shoes 


THE NEW ELEVATED WATER 


STORAGE TANK AT 
WILMETTE, ILL. 





The tank, erected by the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, is 

protected by a Cyclone fence 220 feet long including gates, 

which was installed complete in 20 hours by the Erection De- 
partment of the Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Ml. 


lining 
ren d 


composition 
can 


bracing and stiff construction, close back with 


on the truck. 





which be W 
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Helping To Make 
Road-Building 
History 


In the construction and maintenance 
of our roads and streets, Buffalo- 
Springfields are enacting a major role. 
Sound engineering principles, result- 
ing in unusual roller service, have won 
for this particular make of equip- 
ment, an en- 
viable place in 
the confidence 





and judgment 
of those who 
are making 
road -building 
history. 





Steam and motor driven three-wheel rollers; 
steam and motor driven tandem rollers. 
Complete range of sizes in each model, em- 
bodying all latest features. Pressure scari- 
fier and other attachments optional. 





The Buffalo-Springfield 
Roller Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Interesting booklet 
describes full 
line 

Write 

for 


it 
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Wood Mechanical Hoist M-5 and Wood All-Steel Body dump- 
ing 12 tons of crushed rock. Chassis Diamond T, Model 1600. 


Wherever Roads 
Are Built 


Around the world Wood Hoists 
and Steel Dump Bodies haul and 
dump the loads for highway con- 
struction, economizing man power, 
saving millions in hand equipment, 
working in all kinds of weather 
without fatigue and making profits 


for their owners. 


Our 18 years of experience in build- 
ing hoists and dump bodies for 
dump truck men has taught us how 
to build dumpingequipment to give 
maximum service and efficiency. 


Catalog 10 will be sent 
SERVICE 


4x 


EVERYWHERE 


gladly, upon request. 


WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST 
& BODY CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





* 
HOISTS & BODIES 
bal 


BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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STANDARD FLEXIBLE RUBBER TRAFFIC MARKER 
IN USE 


Flexible Rubber Traffic Signals 

When dependable, easily seen traffic 
signals are used, all main trafficways will 
carry double the travel with less conges- 
tion and a material reduction in accidents 
The traffic markers manufactured by the 
Standard Traffic Marker Co., 1711 East 
Second Street, Wichita, Kans., consist of 
flexible rubber panels, 22 inches long and 
7 inches high, standing upright in the 
pavement with yellow letters vulcanized 
into the black rubber background \ 
cleated base of creosoted wood with brass 
anchor plates entirely enclosed in a rust- 
proof aluminum case is imbedded in the 
pavement in the middle of the street, 
directly in the line of the driver’s, vision 
The markers may be easily read for a 
distance of 500 feet in the daytime and 
being directly in the focus of the head- 
lights, they can be seen at 250 feet at 
night. 

To install these markers, it is necessary 
only to cut a slot in the top layer of 
pavement from 4 to 5 inches wide and 26 
inches long, without disturbing the pave- 
ment foundation. In this slot the marker 
is inserted and asphalt or concrete poured 
around it, holding it firmly in place 

When it becomes necessary to replace 
the markers for any reason, the nut at 
the end of the marker is unscrewed and 
a small top plate at each end removed 
The marker can then be lifted out and a 
refill, consisting of only the rubber part 
ind the attached creosoted wood base, 


put into the aluminum case, the top 
plates replaced at each end and the nuts 
screwed down 

These markers are made in a variety 


of wordings for use at stop streets, one- 
way streets and alleys, 
schools, hospitals, main highway crossings, 
railroad grade crossings and other points 
where signals and direction markers are 
needed. 


satety zones 





JANUARY 


South American City 
to Be Renumbered 

In renumbering the city of Bar 
ranquilla, Colombia, it was neces- 


sary to select a number that could 
be readily mounted on brick and 
stucco walls and which would, a 
the same time, be both legibl 
ind attractive After several 


months of experiment and test 
the engineering department of th 
city, Premax Deluxe numbers 
made by Premax Products Incor- 
porated, Niagara Falls, N. Y¥ 
were selected Something over 
70,000 numbers and more 
15,000 aluminum frames for 
mounting them have been shipped 
to the city. 


than 


The numbers s« lected for the 
city were also required to with- 
stand severe climatic conditions 
because of the 


itmosphere, 


trop il seacoast 
which rapidly oxi- 
dizes steel and iron bex iuse ol tl 
salt in the air 

The Deluxe number is a solid 
placque of 99 per cent pure alumi- 
num into which the figure is de- 
pressed. The figure is then fin- 
ished in satin silver with a sur- 
rounding background ol glossy black 
enamel, electrically baked on. The sil- 
very surface of the figure catches and re- 
flects the light, causing the number to 
stand out sharply against the black back- 
ground, even in a dim light. 





PREMAX DELUXE 
NUMBERS 
Maurer Joins Heil 
C. N. Maurer, who for a number 
vears has been Traffic Engineer for t} 
Wisconsin State 


HOUSE 


Highway 
has joined The Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wi 
is Director of the Highway Sales Division 
Through Mr. Maurer’s experience as trail 


Commissio1 


engineer and in securing, reconditioning 
ind distributing surplus war equipment tuo 
the various Wisconsin counties, he is ail- 
mirably fitted for his work in the highway 
ind municipal department in directing th 
sales of Heil hydraulic hoists and He:l 
ill-steel dump bodies for motor trucks 


New Dry Chemical Feed Machine 
A new dry chemical feeder, known as 
Type O, has been announced by Walla 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J 
The alternate pull and push motion ol! 


the two links, attached to the hopper sides 


near the top of the m achine, flex or 
squeeze the hopper, thus keeping the con 
tents in constant downward motion 
eliminating arching difficulties. For light 
chemicals a special vertical agitator 
ised in the hopper, attached directl; 

the lever in the flexing mechanism so t! 
there is a continuous and uniform feed 
nto the spout. There are four differen 
positions for setting the feed gate, which 


combined with the stroke adjustment ol 


1% 


0) 215 
Ss Z sa W 1 accurate eed 
| ed stroke sted by the 

he hand wheel on the hor 
tal rocking lever, the proper sition 
the hand wheel being set on the long 
200-division scale The motor and gear 
init are lirect-connected und 

I g£ 8 I ( pletely encased and 

operated in a bath of oil. Power can be 
s 1 through the 1/6-horsepower cot 


nt-speed motor from any ordinary 


gl g circuit, no special wiring being 
ary A dust cover is furnished tor 

h 
\ nnection is provided beneath th: 


ise for a 12-inch sheet metal pipe to 
onduct the dry chemicals directly to the 
point of application. The hopper and feed 
mechanism are completely enclosed by a 
heet-metal cylinder with an ample size 
door for inspection and adjustment and 


er for the hopper, providing clean 


d dustless operation 

This machine is idaptat le for overhead 
leed nd a ceiling storage chute can b 
readily connected for this method of load 
ing 

4 solution pot designed to give the 
greatest agitation with the least amount 
of water can be provided if desired. The 
discharge is so placed that undissolved 
chemicals cannot enter the solution lin 


ind there is no vortex action and nothing 


The various bearing pins are either 
Tobin bronze or selected hardened steel 
und bearings are of ample size and well 
lubricated. Felt washers on all exposed 
bearings keep the oil in and the dust out 
The top and bottom circular frames are 
heavy iron castings, and the legs are 
sturdy steel channels firmly attached 





THE NEW W. & T. CHEMICAL DRY FEED 
MACHINE FOR WATER-WORKS 
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Beaumont, Texas, 
installs ten 
Highway Trailers 
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HE savings that Highway Trailers ef- from Beaumont show that Highway Trail- 
fect in the collection of garbage are ers have lowered the cost and improved the 


not for the larger municipalities alone. service, just as they have in larger cities. 
Moderate-sized cities too are saving money 


and increasing efficiency with Highway Your city too can save money and improve 
equipment. waste collection service with this modern 
Beaumont, Texas, has a population of equipment. City officials will be interested 
67,000. The city has installed a fleet of im data and literature concerning Highway 
20 Highway Trailers as equipment for its Trailers’ success in America’s leading 
Waste Collection sIGH WA cities. Write for it. 
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MOTOR TRUCK 
FLUSHERS AND 


LOW COST NO DUST RAISED SEWERS FLUSHED 


OFFICE, 508 EAST 19TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 





STREET FLUSHING 


THE METHOD OF STREET CLEANING 








SEMI - TRAILER 
AND 
FOUR-WHEEL 
TRAILER 
FLUSHERS 
AND 
SPRINKLERS 


SPRINKLERS 











Hvass 1500-Gallon Double Unit Flusher 


Investigate the Advisability of Installing Hvass Flushers in 
Your City to Obtain 


Sanitary, Economical and Efficient Street Cleaning With- 
out Interference With Vehicular Traffic or Parking. 


We Shall Be Pleased to Furnish Full Information on Request 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers—Est. 1872 








See Our Exhibit of Road Building and Maintenance Equipment at the Road Show of the American 
Road Builders Association, Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 13-17 (inel.) 1930 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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HORNI THREE-COLOR TRAFFIC LIGHT 


Three-Color Traffic Lights 


Traffic control lights in which all 
interchangeable and which are built 


parts 


art 
entirely of non-corrosive metals, have been 
developed by the Horni Signal Manu- 
facturing Corporation, 515 Greenwich 
Street, New York. 

Each of the twelve lights in the three- 
color, four-way units is mounted on a 


which insures per- 
The blown-glass re- 


double-hinged door, 
manent alignment. 
flector is heavily silvered, copper-plated 
and enameled and is held in spring sus- 
pension allowing for expansion and con- 
traction, the compensating spring supports 
completely protecting the reflector against 
breakage. Release of a single clip 
the inside of the door completely exposes 
the entire optical element. The reflector 
shell is a one-piece casting, double-hinged 
to insure rigidity and alignment. 


on 


An adjustable socket made of water- 
proofed, complete Bakelite construction, 
for any wattage bulb, is provided. The 
wires are so installed that they cannot 
pull out. 

Each light is equipped with a prismatic 
diffusing lens set in the door and shaded 
by a detachable visor. 

The frame is of rugged sectional con- 
struction heavily ribbed. A continuous 
lip cast on the body frame fits into a 
gasketed recess on the door and provides 
weatherproof protection. One wing nut 
holds the door closed and protects th« 
entire interior from the weather. 


An Innovation in Flood Lighting 

The flood lighting system recently in- 
stalled by the Duquesne Light Co. on its 
building in Pittsburgh, embodies an en- 
tirely new principle in flood lighting. In a 
purely vertical building the lighting is gen- 
erally accomplished by means of lights in- 
stalled on the roofs of adjacent buildings. 
This, at times, presents difficulties, since it 
necessitates the consent of the property 
owners on whose buildings the lights are 
to be placed and requires a multiplicity of 
electrical service and control. 

On the Duquesne Light Co.'s building, 


FLOODLIGHTING 


serviced 
The 
cause of 


rosion, 


CAN 


JANUARY, 19: 
25 floodlights ced at 
e I S nh we 
street sides of the building 
| held DY eans 
t ke nou! aq on 
u ‘ the building 
third-floor level The 
ctor, Which 1s im the 
1 lotus flower contains 
1 500 - watt light nd 
throws a columr ) gl 
ipward against Dn S 
ter This Ss had suy 
ts the rays of lhl 
lanating iro the solidl 
illuminated Oo floor in 
cornice A suspended lar 
tern beneath the projector 
carries a 500-watt light and 
provides general lighting 
for the street and lower 
floors of the building. The 
bracket ol each unit is 
hinged in such a manner 
that it may be swung to 
the building and the lights 
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trouble of painting and repainting. It also 


assures 


stained 


brackets, 


that 
and 
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New 2-Yard Wheeled Scoops 
\ wn of 2 ’ 
\ A. | ( B Ir O} Thy 
—— pate é ea ee 
\ s 66 hes 1 with 
10 A hea \ 
hig L ‘ . t na ad 
i iX ) 
th \ r} ‘ ~ 
cluteh | gs wi 
tches of the prog ! 
ding band type, one on each whe: 
The clutches and bearings are thorough] 
losed rotecting them from dirt and 
her loreign matter 
lr} Y jiarge sc S are operated in 
he sar inner as the smaller one-vard 
Warce oops A lever and latch are 
the only controlling mediums necessary 
With the latch in place i slight pul 
on th lever hand line actuates the clutch 
and by the tractional force of the whe els 
causes the bowl to be lowered into cutting 
or loading position, where it is held. at 
the desired depth, by a slight tension 
on the lever rope, until the bowl is filled 
By releasing the tension on the lever 
the bowl 1utomatically swings into the 


raised or carrying position so that the load 


rides high and free. In this position an 


end gat iutomatically closes the front 
of the bowl. To dum] the latch is raised 
by means of a hand lin ind the clutch 
control lever is again |} ulled This causes 
the clutch to engage in lifting the bowl 
into dumping position With a little 
practice, it is a simple matter for the 


operator to dump the material in a heap 


or spread it as thinly as he wishes 

These scoops are operated in trains of 
two or more, depending upon the tractor’s 
powe! An ordinary 10-ton type tractor 
will operate three of the Model T 2-yard 

oops without difficulty 

[he 0} bowl is so mounted within 

fran ind su wrted from the axle that 
the loading power is taken direct from 
the tractor drawbar to the bowl cutting 
lip by means of heavy ular drawbars 
No stress or strain is placed upon the 
lrame 

These scoops are very efficient in exca- 

iting, transporting and spreading earth 


ind exceeding 2,000 feet 


oO! nauis uy to 





NEW 2-YARD WARCO SCOOP, SHOWING SIZE AS COMPARED WITH 1-YARD SCOOP 
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A decade of 
service in 
Chicago traffic! 


A worthy record, you'll admit. Paving 
must have durability to stand up under 24- 
hour-a-day pounding of traffic on one of 
the world’s busiest thoroughfares. 


It’s the same story the world over—city 
or town—Trinidad stands the gaff. Where- 
ever it is laid, Trinidad demonstrates its 
resistance to wear, its immunity to attacks 
of weather—its natural superiority to any 
man-made bituminous paving material. 


For road building—Bermudez Road As- 
phalt—another Native-Lake Asphalt—has 
demonstrated its merit. Write for inter- 
esting facts. 


THE BARBER ASPHALT COMPANY 
New York PHILADELPHIA Chicago 
Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City San Francisco 
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DON’T overlook the LITTLE things 
at the ROAD SHOW 


The EVERHOT Branding Iron, to 
be seen at Booth 556, is not so very 
big, but it’s important to you. 

Do you ever lose your tools through 
being unable to identify them as your 
own? 

The EVERHOT will brand them 
for you plainly — unquestionably — 
one worry gone forever! 

No “time out” for heating the iron 
when you’re using the EVERHOT. 
It brands continuously. 

If you can’t attend the ROAD 
SHOW, write us for a circular de- 
scribing this little inexpensive, effi- 
cient branding tool. 























Portable and Stationery 
Asphalt Plants 


Experience has proven that Doorley Asphalt 
Plants increase capacity without affecting the 
cost of operation. A surplus of uniformly 
heated material is always to be had. 


These asphalt plants are made in 4 sizes, 450, 
850, 1500 and 2000 sq. yds., 2-inch top soil per 
day. Burn coal or fuel oil, and the necessary 
change from one to the other can be made with- 
out trouble and delay. 


Write for specifications 


CHARLEROI IRON WORKS 


SCOTTDALE, PA. 





Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 








